Publisher's Note 


Th^ is a novel with a South African setting. Thj; 
chicf4':haractcrs are coloured ; but the story is only 
indirectly about tfie pr(^ilem& and polices of colour ; 
its leal (oncern is with people beneath the skin, in 
their despair and love, their inteinoerateness and 
forbearance. 

The characters are etched with unsentimental syii- 
pathy and unprejudiced insight, ^o that they come 
vividly to life. Their story moves in sqfL.Ajr and 
beauty, through tn^edy and romance: a full, coi?- 
vmcing, and rewarding novel of characte 
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^f^apter i 


Taking a tighter hold of the flowers 4)unched in heT fist, 
Martha Baart heaved herself up the last slope. Shie stood a 
moment at the top, collect^g her breath, before lowering 
her great bulk carefully down on to a rock that stucM Qut ol 
the gorse. She smiled across at Annie Sapeika, ^ho Wa# 
sit^ng^n the shade of a bouider. 

“Wey, Ennie, Francis end me been orl ovei«de moun- 
tain. It’s lovely. Pity it’s getting Tate.” 

Annie's fat brown fa^^ suddenly seeme'd to crinkle a^d 
fall back into an habitual pattern of sadjifss. 

“Oh Mart’a, we got to go soisoon? We vest got here'! 
It's njee up here — so quiet.” 

Martfia, still puffing fj|f)m her exertions, shook her head. 
“SojTy, Eiftiie. I know. It’s ^ery nice, but if Yoe Baarl 
come home end find no supper read^— den«j&flj op\ End 
it’s a long way. Anyway, I .found a few flowers — some foi 
yoa.” She turned ar^ vfeved her hand at her sod, “Francis, 
put de flower^n dTr3^ke4*so long.” 

Annie rolFed up«her knitting wearily, and prepared to 
heave herself up, ai^ as she struggfed to her feet Martha 
leaned down andi^priorted her. 

“We gotflp walk, *lait’a?” 

“Well, we got to start walking | but maybe we get a lift, 
like w’en w^ come up. Any\*'ay» it’s downhill once we get 
to de top.” 

“But de«districk nurse say 1 got to go easy, so I don’ get 
enudder stroke.” After a day of contentment Annie’s 
voice was regaining its normal plaintiveness. 

Martha shrugged, but when sm an%wc!r^, her voice was 
sympathetic. “P’reps*yoa shoulan’ cf»me. It’s my fault to 
bring ...” 

“Oh, n<?,«Mart’a! 1 arsked ''AnO. It’s not yoa faillt!” She 


paused, and smili^ with ^le same plaintive 
*T’m oright, Mar^’a. Honest!” 


expression. 
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Annie picked up her basket, and the three of them set 
off, back to the top of the shallow nek where the road, 
climbing up from the Atlantic, turned down again lOward 
False Bay and Simonstown on the other side of the Penin- 
sula. The Atlantic stretched out to the norizon behind 
them as they followed the road slowly to the summit. A 
large car raced up from Camel Rock, and passed the two 
slow-moving Coloured women and the small Coloured boy 
as if they were not there. In a, moment it had disappeared 
over tne summit, and Francis, with his thumb to his nose, 
'had sent it their benediction. Annie’s eyes followed it 
sadly. 

They w'vTc soon at the highest point of the road, with the 
steep hill falling away to the docks lucked into a corner of 
ihe bay h’low them. But it was nv^ downward that the eye 
Wont; it was cai»(;ht and lifted and swept up over the whole 
gloiy of the world. False Bay provoking the land with her 
sharp surf-edge, matching her grandeur against the sky, 
lifting the mountains on her far si ore to tease the aloofness 
of heaven, and then droppihg them as she swept soulh^vard 
to make a ur.ion in mfinily. 

At this point, for Annie’s sake they rested at the side of 
the road, tyhile Annie herself dropped on to the grass verge, 
fanning her broad pudding»racc.!'^ VViule they rested, it 
grew a little chilly, and the cloiids b(*gan to come down 
over the Peninsula from the north-wo ’.t in long grey lines, 
making one of their last sorties before sjr . ing came with the 
south-easterly winds. 

Martha suddenly beckoned • to Francis. “Bring de 
flowers, Francis. I bettei try to hide dem.”- He reached 
them across to her, and she took' ♦^hem from the basket, 
rolled them in newspaper, and tried to stuff them down 
into.her bosom. But it crushed them. She withdrew them, 
shook her head, and returned them to* Francis. The pick- 
ing of mountaiii-ilowers ,;vas forbit^den, and a policeman 
might stop them down in Simonstown iind ask to see what 
was in the basket. But it would have takeil a careful look 
to notice an extra trifle tucked in that bosom ofMartha’s — 
and' a braver indelicacy than, even a^fimonstown police- 
man possessed to make any remark about it. 
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“Agh well, n«ver mind. We’ll take a charnce.” So the 
flowers went back into the basket amd vfere covered over. 
She si|[hed, and looked at Annie. “P’reps we better go 
now, Ennie. De clouds js ceding up. Come 6n, Francis, 
take Mrs Sapefka’s bar^Ot, men.” « • 

And *at length* after stopping often for Annie, they^ame 
down into the main road that runs ffom Simonstpwn up 
toward Mtfizenberg and home. When they wAe still a* 
short way frftm the statioty^a train clattered in, but they* 
made no attempt to hurry and catch it, for Martha was 
ha^-supporting Annie, and Francis was carrying bfltlf 
ba^et*. The three of them c5me slowly fcward the station. 
Wyien length they arrived on thf platform, aftd another 
train came in, they climbed in and dropped wearily on^o* 
the hard seats, sighing *)fith reHcf. • 

As the train pulled out on its return towird Cape^Tovni, 
Annie smiled happily. “ ’Twas liice, eh M<irt’a? ^edhill 
is nice.” • ^ 

MarAa nodded. Retjhill, high above two oceans, was 
alwgys nic^. 


The long clouds s|f^fthed across the Cape Fl»ts like the 
floorboards of^eaven-iis Martin Baart stepped down from 
the train at'Clarcfiew Station latej that day. The very 
light was grey — clea|f*and with a watery translucencc, but 
grey, informing ’ti^trything with its sombreness. Out 
beyond the tuburbs, in the centre of the Flats, the lone, 
high chimney of the cennent factory thrust upward and 
trailed its lo«g white pennant of smoke in the wind. And 
Martin’s spirit was in^ne with the weather. Everything 
was unfrirtidly and aloof.* The day, starting bright, had 
drawn in on itself. The mountains stood round like aged 
cynics: Table Mountain frowning oyer him on one side, 
with its black bastions^s'tretchingijack aWn^ the Peninsula ; 
and on the other "side, across the Flats the Hottentot’s 
Holland, unmftvcd by any man’s unhappiness. 

Martin Mhd thought that tlfere would be little *difiiculty 
in getting the job \^ich had been advertised^in the paper: 
“Messenger boy-y-whdlesale merchant — int^ligent and 
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smart.” Martin had gone with some confidence. And at 
first the merchant h^ seemed to be well impressed by 
him. Martin knew the city well; he could read; he'iooked 
tidy enough, and seemed int*:llif ent. The merchant had 
nodded quite affably, and there»<had been ho summary dis- 
missal after only a half-dozen or«so words. Then he had 
continued his interfogation. 

“You ’Can read, eh! Bi.i to school for a bit?” 

Martin had answered, “Yes'” 

“Wow long?” 

’"‘Five'years.” 

•The merchant s eyebrows had gone up. Then >hc had 
looked doWn at his desjk and fiddled with a pen, fjvowning 
-slightly. When, he had raised his head again he had not 
j(>oked dkectly at Martin. ’ 

, *"Mmm.” Hh'had looked as if he were wondering what 
to say,- “Perhaps . . . perhaps this is not . , . not what you 
'want . , . not really suitable. Not very much to it, you 
know. No ... I think . . .”^ He hod shaken his hedd. “No 
. . . sorry. Maybe this isn’t your mark. Very'sorry.”, He 
had sat down, and^when Martin had stood waiting, be- 
wildered by the sudden collapse of his hopes, the merchant 
had glanced up at him with a look 6f dismissal. Martin had 
turned slowly, and had left. 

He had walked dqwn toward“Add»?rley Street station 
with a sense of failure, with which' he had begun to be 
familiar, surging up in him. For this Wjs not the first time 
that this kind of thing had happened, that h# had gone to 
ask for a job and had left, withoufone. On each succeeding 
occjision his confidence had been weaker, 'and his dis- 
appointment greater. They all watitted someone intelligent 
and smart, but not too intelligent, not full of five years of 
book-learning, 

. . . These clever or^es who've been to xhool too long get big 
ideas. You have’' td be pret^> careful wjth them. . . . Keep your 
place. . . . The squalid backsides of machine shops slid past 
the carriage. . . . Anyone can tell you any time 'to go and learn to 
swing a hammer or ride a bicycle with a bundle of letters or ... A 
level crossing leading from a ''back sp'jet to a back street 
clattered by. ... Be a fisherman, or do anything but read a book. 
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. . . The sooty under-belly of a bridge with the stink of a 
tannery crawled peist. . . . 

As Martin left the train, came out on to the Clareview 
station platform, and tumed^p the street from the station, 
he felt that evei\ road waS^egmning tc^lead to a»dead end. 
None opened out* with h®pe end led on to opportunftv. It 
filled him with frustration and angar, and a profound 
melancholy^ and he revolted from having to pus* himself 
forward any ftiore. It begaiil^to look as if it would be better 
to stop the unequal struggle and to drift where^^» the 
current of things took him. 

^Hafro men, Baart! Hoe ^aan dit?” 

J\Iaitjn looked round to see Johnyie Peterson ftoming up 
behind him. Johnnie, whose voice was, as rough as lys 
appearance, ambled alq)i}g in baggy trousers, old^shirt, at^^ 
his inevitable cloth cap on the side of hia»llead. 

“Hallo, Johnnie. Not too bed# not ti»o good.” 

“Yoa still looking for a blcddy yob, eh?'" Not finding 
anyt’iiig yet?” 

Ni^^rtin hhd never uneferstooft how Johnnie always knew 
everyone’s business. Nothing seemed to happen in the 
neighbourhood but that Johnnie knew of it. And when he 
talked of anything ^n *his casual manner, with ^ smile 
showing at the^orner5\)fhi» mouth, no one knew whether 
or not he was trealing if as a joke. There was always an 
unsettling suspicion cynicism abolit him. 

For a moment J ^-^^tin was about to flare up and bark at 
him and sfi#w resentment of Johnnie’s prying. But he 
knew that Johnnie woiald rimply grin. So Martin 
shrugged, “'i'ah, still looking. But I ‘suppose it’s oright. 
I still hev tinfe to find„jkmething.” 

“Not fed up yef ? Yoa bln looking for quite a time now, 
men. Maybe yoa too fussy, eh?” 

“Maybe.” 

Johnnie had never ^cn more^^an afl icquaintance of 
Martin’s. «He had •always greeted hnn, and been friendly 
toward him, ^d Martin had felt that in some way, for 
some reasoft, Johnnie liked htm, even admired Rim. He 
had often felt that it^ould bp good to know Johnnie better, 
and become friei^ly with him, but he had ‘never gone 
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further than that. Johnnie was too folourful, in his 
language and in Jiis habits. Though no older than Martin, 
he had a more worldly outlook, knowing all the ‘dodges, 
for he had been looking aftgr hi^jiself for many years and 
was self-reliant to ^n uncomiori;aole degree. He had taken 
jobs here and there, of different kinds, but had never settled 
in one of them. He-had been in the police courts more than 
once, but he took all that as a kind of joke. ’ 

That was one of his charaQ^eristics, one vthich everyone 
in the neighbourhood knew and, in a way, respected. 
Appearing to bear no real malice toward anyone, he had 
tke reputation 6f being a siightly admirable, rag^ariviffin 
with baggy trousers ajid a cloth cap jaunty on tlje sidf oi' 
his head. For .some — those who sneakingly envied him 
ipecausc^hcy had the wish but jiot the guts to flout the 
Slififuxishcd ortityr of things — there was a satisfying quality 
in Johnnie’s rogufry. \Yith a magnificent carelessness, for 
civility and the law on the one hand, he had a naive frank- 
ness on the other, and a queer h\pnour. Martha Buart had 
no high opinion of Johnnii , and had told him ao to his face 
before nowj but he had only laughed, hitched up his 
trousers, and walked away whistling in his teeth. 

He wan whistling that way now^ as he walked up along- 
side Martin. “Yah, men. Yra w.'^Tr lo ta'Ae it easy. Don’ 
worry. T’ings is oright if yoa taAe dc»n det way.” 

As they progressed up the street, (V«cy came opposite the 
Eclipse Hairdressing Saloon, a small pj?.ce in a small, dirty 
building bordering on the lane which cut it.) way into the 
back premises of the surrounding houses and shops. Its 
windows were empty, excepting a pile of cardboard cartons 
and an old fly-soiled advcrtisenkqnt for biilliantine. Be- 
neath its swing doors, from which the paint ha«l been worn 
by many shoulders, men’s legs showed. The noise of hair- 
clippers and scissors, plied as only bqfbers ply them, was 
the only indication of t|ic business, apparently carried on 
inside. 

In good weather there was always u collection of 
Coloured men loafing aboui the Eclipse, particularly in the 
evenings. They sat at the entrance tfvthe lane, with their 
backs to tlfe‘ warm wall, or on tho edge of the kerb with 
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their feet in th^ gutter, smoking, ahd sending lewd talk 
after every passing female, guffawing lot^ly at any spicier 
commwits. They all collected there: ine dustmen, the 
lorry-drivers, the builders’ l^ourers, the handymen, with 
bottles of the cheapest witt^showing fro^n pocket* stretched 
tight toliold them. Andi among them sauntered Reit, the 
old shaggy-haired semi-collie dog, who paid attention to 
none of the passers-by excepting the young policemen who 
cycled that vtoy on their b^jfit. , Toward them he was de- 
fiant, barking and snarling witl. an impudence whidvwas 
much appreciated by the loafers. They grinned aH the diis- 
corfJfUijrc of the Law, and cacided audibl^at its broad back 
•hvyriying away down the street. Aiyl the policemen could 
do nothing but carry their anger away with them, to be 
vented on the first delitmpent they might find eljewhereV 

When Rex barked, the noise from tljpl barber’ s^iap 
seemed to come tumbling out ij^to thq street at a Tastei' 
speed. 

Because this was FridaM night there was the usual large 
number of Kiafcrs around the dUloon, in spite of the grey, 
unpromising sky. Opposite the swing (ioors the Eclipse 
Johnnie stopped and hitched up his trousers. 

“Come end hcv a hj*ir-cut, men.” He chuf^led, and 
flicked the bac^. of ivf^tin’% hat with his finger. “Yah, 
come on men, Baa*t. It’ll give yoa a rest, end do yoa 
nerves good. Come |fid sit down so^ong.” 

Martin hesitated^ out there was no reason for him to 
stop, and hd tuddem> felt foolish. He did not need a hair- 
cut. • He mumbled that fic must be getting along, and 
shrugged off^ohnnie’s company, and with his eyes follow- 
ing a crack in*thc pavgjient, he continued up the street. 

Johnnie chuckled again and shouted after him, “Some 
udder time, eh Baart! Come and take yoa mind from 
worrying.” He pu|hed the swing door open with his 
shoulder, and entered. • 

Martin \^s still iiirit,flcd as he came ,ip toward the main 
road. Johnnie Seemed to like making a fool of anybody — 
talking abo»t a hair-cut as if 1^; were inviting one'to have 
a drink, as if it w^e something amusing. He secined 
to twist everything; uncomfortably. In any ctiSe, Johnnie 
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looked as if his hair Had never been cut iq his life; it was as 
thick and dirty, as a^ goat’s. And where did he get the 
money? He always seemed to be hanging about, doing 
nothing, like some rich big-r oise from up Gonstantia way. 

But this sort of jeflection was^ hot whai had really kept 
Mardn from staying with Johnnie. All this occurred to 
him afterwards, when he had left the barber’s shop behind 
and wus trying to find his own excuses for going home 
disgruntled and ’11-at-ease. 

Aniong people like the Baarts there is no great warmth of 
fQeling,'‘no deep and spiritual kinship beyond reason, by 
which people oKhe same family are drawn together., Ij; is a 
looser, nsore casual ralationship, a bond of expedienev to 
which each member subscribes for the advantages that it 
'gives; for the man, living witl^ woman, and the con- 
^liBience of it^ft)r the woman, a more or less assured live- 
lihood; for the parentsi children who will go out at an 
early age to increase the livelihood; for the children, a 
more or less substantial roof ovgr their heads, and a sort of 
parental care in the young years. 

But for Martin Eaart there was Martha. He possessed a 
character which had never yet cared to test its own 
strength, .In any situation in which the course of action 
was not straight or the dedsioultSimple*,'^ he had always 
unconsciously turned toward Ma^tha/r As if not trusting his 
own resources, he would look rouud to see if hers were 
there to support him. Having neither the quickness nor 
the boldness of mind to act without hesitation, he would 
usually defer an act at the first impulse to perform ii, and 
would weigh it in his conscience as he carried it to his 
mother. As a boy he had alw^a come ID Martha and 
voiced his uncertainties, not by question, but by statement 
made, ostensibly off-hand, but really with an eye for the 
slightest shade of approval or disapproval in her answer. 
It was not a itiattcr of intellect — the w'eaker soliciting the 
stronger — for his was the stronger and the fine” of the two ; 
but there was a physical comfort about her, an assurance 
which Emanated from her’ bulk, and from the temperate 
manner in which all experience seeiped to be absorbed by 
it. Through many years she had become for him a mother 
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mountain whose* rock was solid, whose firmness he had 
known constantly as a child and notv clnhg to as a near- 
man. 

And Martha’g steadf^nels did not come from any 
subtle wjsdom, or the understanding that violbnce^and 
struggle are useleSs agaiifbt the disharmonies of an e^cn- 
tially harmonious world. Hers was the ({uality of cows, and 
such enduriiie creatures. 

All this WM why Martin*carried on •past the Eclipse, 
leaving Johnnie, when one part of him wanted to* Stay. 
Wh^n he arrived home he would give her, as nfin-com- 
jnittsali^ as he could, the new? of another^ailure, and sht-, 
not yet# realising the keenness of this partidlilar dis- 
appointment, nor the fine edge of his sensibility, would, i|i 
her blunt and kindly sympathetic way, s^, “Agh, jj^clh 
never mind, Martin. Yoa’ll get a yob S(fcJn. Tomon-b^j 
maybe.” And he, beginning to feel thk was,,nothii^ but 
hollow comfort, would yet, m some manner*, feel relieved 
of half Ifis bjirden, as if ha<^ shifted it on to her broad 
backiwithout her knowing. 

When he arrived at the cottage, supper was ready. He 
threw his cap on the chair and slouched through the small 
front parlour to^he r<?ni^ behind, which served m kitchen, 
pantry, bathroom, and %ientrt of the family’s life. Martha 
was there, and she §r^et^d him. , 

“So yoa got home ibeforc Linda end Yoe. Linda is gorn 
up to arsk f(y a yob ih a big house in Riebeeck Evenue, and 
Yoe t . . wen,*it’s Friday night, so yoa never know.” 

Martin dropped into a Chair ne^t to the scrubbed table 
as Martha tufned to stir the soup on the stove. There was a 
moment’s silence. 

“Any luA, eh?”* 

|‘No.” 

“Yoa went to seesie men who edv^tise?” 

“Yah.” ,• 

“But 110 tlicl^ eh.* Yoa didn’ like dc yob he’s got?” 

“He didn’^offer me the job, mama.” 

Martha stopped stirring, an 3 turned to him. Her large 
brown face snowed iipne of^er disappointment. Mactm 
raised his head to gianc^ at her for only a second, and then 
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looked down again. Then Martha’s face cracked into a 
smile. 

“No? Agh well . . . dese people . . . dey don’t kn(fw w’at’s 
good for dem. Tomorrow /*iavj;ie. Anyway, w’en Linda 
come, w<?cen eat so long. Mrs»^rrow is very nice; she got 
a n^w washing machine for me lo do hd: washing, end she 
give rpe some sauS’ages for supper.” She turned to face the 
stove d^ain, saying, “It don' really mettcr, dh Martin.” 


Whcli Linda Baart had walked down the bark appmach 
fiom Riebeeck Avenue to tKfe house called Wintenugf an^ 
had knoC,kcd nervou%ly at the kitchen door, a Ixrgc face 
like a chestnut, had beamed out at hei . Then it had dis- 



come for de yob? Yoa name is Linda? Miss 
Baart? O.K: Vest wait by yar. I’ll go end tell de modem 
yoa come. Some more girls <}/as coming dis *inorning, 
but . . .” Amy winked ^nd puckered up her lips con- 
spiratorially, as if»to give confidence to this lovely, light- 
skinned girl who looked so nervous as she stood just inside 
the doon 

Linda lowered herself gingerj^ as /Pmy disappeared 
through the door into the main ^art bf the house, and she 
now sat nervously on the edge of tVe white kitchen chair 
waiting for Amy’s return. She gazec^ round jhe modern, 
white-tiled kitchen, taking in little of its deA.ail, but being 
greatly impressed by the gcncrari sumptuousness of it.* The 
place was larger and better-equipped than those of any of 
the other houses in which she hfe worked 'before — better, 
even, than that of the house at St James, where she had 
been before going to work in the factory. It made her all 
the more nervous. , 

Amy retur/lefi, andu standing', at the open door, she 
whispered, “Oright, de medem will ^ee yoa now.” 

Linda rose, full of trepidation. It was^always like this 
when one went in the Hope of getting wdrk, but this 
oQfasion w^s bigger than any previous one had been. 

She ha<f seldom contemplated becoming a maid in this 
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suburb of fine houses that looked so imperiously over the 
dark sweep of valley and up at the d^arMg majesty of the 
mountain. But now she was^ere, in one of those houses. 
She had gone, v^ith a se^ cff daring, to an agency in the 
city, alniost as nervous as the was now.* And after only a 
few days she hafl been *instSructed to present hers^f to 
Mrs N. Saunty, at Wintering, Riebeeck Avenue, Mountain 
View. They nad given her a card embossed with tlfe name 
and address, and had told her to take ctopies of he^ testi- 
monials. At first she had scarcely believed that she wfiuld 
be ^ble to leave the facton^ so soon.^ Then She h8d 
^ou^t, hopelessly, that it was quite impossible, thit 
nothing ftvould come of it. It was ll>o grand a fhing, too 
near what she had wished for: not only to Itave the factory, . 
but to work in such afilace that she could feel ^it'. 
separate fiom the girls there, living vicaiiifusly the life ^ 
rich people, watching them and copying them. 

Linda was young, and conscious of her beauty, conscious 
that it sftxglfd her out frrihi h^ own people, feckless and 
unstable and foolish with youtn. 

As Amy stood holding the kitchen door fof her, Linda 
saw her look of appraisal. She knew those glances ; she had 
seen them befor^ on the faces of people she met and people 
she passed in tne streets In ftien they meant admiration; 
in women, envy. B^hjnoher back inen would turn round 
and raise their eyebrftws, or whistle. Women would sniff, 
and she imagined Aiem saying, “She has ideas, that one, 
with, her ligm skin.” She could not escape from herself 
who was Coloured, and vfeen she put thoughts into other 
people’s mirf»^, they were the thougkts of a Coloured 
conscious of colour^ conscious of colour by the order 
of things. Though Amy, with her friendly brown face and 
her buxom body, looked as if*she would not be jealous of 
any young girl, thete was a 'trace of speqplation in her 
glance. 

Linda foBow^d Her down the long, carpeted passage. 
Amy opened a door, stood to one side, and murmured, 
“Miss Linda* medem.” As LinSia stepped timidly past her, 
she closed the door lichind,«and Linda was Igft standing 
there, caught in a sudden fear. 
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“Come in, Miss Baart. That is your ifame, is it?” 

Beneath her ntrvohsness Linda was vaguely annoyed by 
this — the agency had given this woman her name. *^But the 
sight of the room so awed/he^/that he:^ resentment im- 
mediate!^ vanished. And the»*Voice, impersonal but not 
C0I4 excited a feeling of plfeasitre in Hfer. Already it all 
began to touch Her dreams of grandeur, for so in her 
dreamt did women of grace speak. 

Mrs Saunty, bdautifully dryjsed, was seated at one end of 
a stttee upholstered in dark green brocade. The whole 
rbom v?as furni^ed tastefully and elegantly. Mrs S^nty 
Mferself was fairfy young — about thirty-five. She n^ 
naturally beautiful; Hfer features were too angula«» her jaw 
V 50 prominent, and her eyes without warmth. The 
ferqgmed* elegance of her face arord her dress would make 
men turn to aftfnire her, but no more. 

Shf, removed h«r reading spectacles and put them down 
with her book. 


u 


You’re a housemaid, !^inda*',” 
Yes medem.” 


Gloria Siunty noticed that the girl’s speech was not as 
clipped as Amy’s, and that her voice was softer. 

“The agency told me you’d ’bring ypur testimonials 
from previous employers.” 

“Yes medem, I hqv them here.”, 

The hand that stretched out foiAhem was beautifully 
cared for. Linda drew the testimonijfis fromjier bag and 
walked across diffidently, and having handed over the 
papers she stood back a step or Sb while the spectacles were 
fe-adjusted and her record examined. 

“You’ve not worked in this n^hbojurhood before?” 

“No medem.” 


“Your last place was at St James?” Mrs Saunty did not 
look up, but, continued to read. ‘'This is dated June, 
Linda. You’ve hot wo<t;cd for . . c three months?” 

Linda had been waiting for this question, l&iowing and 
dreading that it would come, but hoping Vhat somehow it 
would not. The last three months, and the explanation of 
why at thf .end of them she«had ag^in sought work as a 
housemaid, were a subject that she w»uld have preferred 
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to avoid just n9W. She hesitated • before stammering, 
“Yes ... I hev worked in thet time, cnedfm.” 

“I s»e.” From the tone of Mrs Saunty’s voice she 
apparently did not. She wa^'aiting. 

“I . . . worked in a fe^f^ry, medem * . . in avcigarette 
fectory.”* 

The information may have seemed •harmless enoftgh, 
but Linda vfas not happy about giving it. Wilfi Mrs 
Saunty’s eyes *n her, howeA^r, she felt compelled. Here, 
in Mountain View, in this house where the highest 
standards were set and where the service was obviously 
exaOJijjgL, it .seemed to spoil •any chanc# she had. In»- 
uiim^ialdy she had said it she felt hojjplessly that s?ie might 
just as well never have come. A good housemaid does not 
quit her job to go and work in a.cigarette factory* Out df 
the moment’s silence that followed the worji», she suddenly 
wished to blurt out her story, but Mrs Sajinty lookedjip at ' 
her and spoke : 

“Why«did you discontiniie domestic service?” 

It was not^icr manner that indmidaled Linda — that sur- 
Drisiifgly showed more curiosity than cpnsure-»-it was her 
anguage. To be confronted with words and usage she 
! mew but never used, as if they belonged to a language she 
understood but«coula got speak, was disconcerting. It 
brought Linda into « circle that was unfamiliar, where she 
must be on her guar^*becausc her fflffcrentness was sud- 
denly so much mor| apparent. She felt miserably ill-at- 
ease. 

“I •. . . my friends, mt^cm. They all worked at the 
fcctory. And^hcrc was more mone> working there.” 

“Your friends were easaing more than you were? It's 
awkward when that happens, isn’t it?” 

I’his sudden and unexpected sign of understanding and 
sympathy took Lindp a littlc^y surprise, but she hardly 
realised it until she saw a faint smijf oif Mrs*Saunty’s face. 

“Where vias the factdty? What did you do?” 

Linda felt a surge of relief. “The Liesbeeck Tobacco 
Company, medem. In Woodstock. I was working in the 
pecking department.” , 

“And . . . ah, Nicj^dlat! You’re home eaily. 
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Mrs Saunty’s greeting was for someone who entered the 
room behind Li|ida.<^As she spoke, Linda moved aside self- 
consciously, and glanced ha)f-round. She heard the new- 
comer stop at the door as 1\|^ realised the situation. 

“Oh, I^m sorry. I’m interrgfiing you/ I’ll come back.” 

Gloria Saunty’s expression b^ame less wifely and more 
conventionally that of mistress of the house, since it was not 
entir&y proper to com<p down from that ‘ station when 
interviewing the Coloured girl who miglxt become the 
housemaid. Her smile was therefore less intimate as she 
answered. 

“No, you needn’t go away. We shan’t be loi^/'C She 
nodded Co Linda. “This is Mr Saunty, Linda.” ^^d to/^er 
^lusband, “Linda has come from the agency, rJicholas. 
She was iust telling me about Ijejrself.” 

' ‘ As Nicholas S aunty came into full view of Linda, she saw 
that Jie was of rryddle ^Jieight, rather squarely built. His 
face was mere lively than his wife’s; his eyes more alive 
under dark brows, and softer ;^his mouth more ^enerous; 
and his chin rounder, witxi a small cleft. It was a face that 
displayed arless inhibited eagerness toward life, being ready 
to light up with excitement, either pleasant or angry. His 
hair wai^.dark, and fell on his forv^head in a short lock that 
made him look younger th^'n hi'* wife. l..is smile was less 
remote than hers. But his well-cut suit, his white shirt, and 
silk tie, made the same impression Linda as the elegance 
of Mrs Saunty and of the house itself* did. 

Linda’s discomfort was increased by the 'presence of the 
two of them, and more than ev,^r she felt out of her aepth. 
When Mrs Saunty had said to him, “We shan’t be long,” 
Linda had felt, with a sensibiliu^'.pncommon in her, that 
what the woman had meant was — “I’ll be finished with 
this girl in a minute. \Yait while I get the business 
over . . — like buying eggs. 

Nicholas Sduiity waJ,ked across to the far side of the 
room and stood looking through tne doors th:;t led on to a 
broad terrace. 


“Yes, Linda. ... You worked in a tobacco factory for a 
fqw months. But didn’t y Qy^ljke it? What made you 
decide to leave it and ret|il''B^ft5^toc^tic work?” 


decide to leave it and retiiM 
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This was what Linda had not wahted to tell. . . . Why 
had she wanted to leave behind h€r thfe' cattiness of the 
rirls af the factory, the cluiuy innuendoes, all inspired by 
jealousy? Why did she ^e^j^r of ever being taken as one 
of them,^of not being singed out from diem and by them, 
and envied for hCr smgurarity? Why in the first placg had 
she been given a light skin to taunt them and bolder 
herself— beeh thrown out like a bright flower fibm the, 
stem of her <JWn people? i^e was not •sufficiently aware 
of the questions herself to formulate them; she wdfeonly 
aware of the bewilderment. 

•. I found it was not vfhat I like, riledem. I found I 
father work as a maid. I like it more.” WitMa sudden 
desperation she added, “I do, medem! ^od I’m trained 
well! Mis Foisdyke at^ James taught me welly medem! 

. . . End it was a waste of it all in the fectory^.” She stoppdi 
suddenly, embarrassed by her oqtbursty Shg saw fr^m th^ 
corner of her eye that Mr Saunty had turned*from the win- 
dow anfl was looking toyterd them. 

Saunty smiled, and rosf to her feet. “Well, thank 
you, Linda. I think that’s all.” As sli» walked to the wall 
and pii'sscd the bell, Linda stood aside anxiously. Sud- 
denly she wanted to cr^, to take Mrs Saunty the arm 
and beg her td*De kindy 

“Perhaps you nUght ^et me ke^ the copies of your 
testimonials for a da^or so, Linda. Fll let you know in . . . 
I’ll let you^now timorrow. Would that be all right? I 
have your acJdress, haven’t I.**” 

Being so dismissed, landa turned toward the door, which 
Amy had coftie to open. She hcsitatcd’before leaving, but 
then she venJured to,,' Ad, “Er . . . yoa cen telephone, 
medem. Mr Isaac* in the shop by my mother’s house, can 
let me know.” It heartened^er to be able to say this, for 
it was almost as good as bei^ able to say they had a tele- 
phone at the cottage. J^r Isaac, the md Shopkeeper, never 
objec ted t(J taking messages for Martha Baart and the 
people in the dther cottages. 

Mrs Saunty looked a little surprised, then smiled. “Oh, 
I see. Yes, well then J ’ll ^honc a message to vou. Tlyjt’ll 
be splendid. The 



“I cam’t. . . . It’iS in the book, medem, but I carn’t 
remember.” '« 

“Oh well, that’s all right. Mr Isaac’s shop — I shall find 
it. That’s all right then, Lin/.a.j^^*ll let you know. Thank 
you for c<Jiming.” r 

“Yes medem. Thenk yoa.^’ 

She backed her'- way out through the open door, and 
follow^ Amy back to thif kitchen. 

When she had 'gone, Nicholas Saunty w^ht across and 
kissed his wife’s forehead, “l^e’s a strange girl.” 

v5‘Yes,«he is. She has very good testimonials — only two, 
because she was Vtt each placfc for fairly long pcriocL.* 'And 
she’s certainly very clttan, and looks intelligent, h^it . . 

“But she seenjLed a little hesitant when it came to her job 
at the factory — is that it?’’ 

' “Yes.” 

' “H^.w in earth (Jid thc/actory come into it, in any case? 

‘ We want a housemaid.” 

“Apparently she was in donbestic service before — she 
always had been. But she left it a few rhonths , ago, 
because alKiher friends were earning more by making 
cigarettes.” 

“It sou,')ids reasonable enough.’^’ 

“I suppose it does, really .»> An(^ now sife wants to get 
back to her old work — but you heard •that part of it. She 
seems very earnest, don’t you thinkVi’ 

“She does.” Nicholas grinned as he, walked slowly back 
toward the window. “Refreshing, isn’t it? '’Work of the 
heart before wages.” 

Gloria glanced across at him but did not aitewcr, for she 
knew she was not expected to. 

“I’d be glad if you could ring up, Nicholas — Vhc factory, 
I mean. They’ll be able to tell you if there’s anything in 
her leaving. I’m almost incited to let it remain, and send 
her a message tnat we’re sorry.” ^ 

“No, let’s not do that. I’ll ring the place. I might catch 
them now.” 

Nicholas went to the hall*, and telephoned immediately, 
an^ after some delay he spoke to^the staff supervisor. 
Appearing to be satisfied with whrft information was given 
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him, as if it were what he wanted to hear, he returned to 

, darling, that ^(^of it seems to be all right. 
They couldn’t mucb^blut her, but as far as I can 
make out, she was appard^y quite sati^actory. *rhey had 
no black marks ilgainst her.* Then only a day or s(^ ago 
she simply gave notice and left. Were there an^. other 
applicants?” 

*Yes, but rib one impressi/e.” 

As he walked back to the door which looked ovei^the 
terrace, Nicholas shrugged He seemed to lose ^nterdSt. 
“Oht\^ll, (tarling, it’s up to you.” 

''*‘But 4’m glad you were here, Nicholas. lt*makes it 
much easier for me. I’ll send a message down to her to- 
morrow, and she can st«.#t immfediately.” 

She rose to leave. Nicholas remained at'ene door leading 
on to the terrace, looking across at the <Siioufitain. 

There was nothing in the afternoon to “raise Linda’s 
hopes a? shg came out o^NVintgring and turned down the 
tree-Jined avenues. It was as aull and cautious as they 
were, as congenial to them as it had beAi to Mftrtin's mood 
when he had walked up from the station. It was only as 
she neared hor^je, after nammering out her recofiection of 
the last few minutes withMr^Sauntv, that she gained some 
confidence. 

. . . They wouldr^ have kept the testimonials if they 
didn’t wantiipc. Tk<*y do want me ! They do ! Oh, please 
GodJ They would have told me, without wasting time. 
But then . . . She cast hef mind’s pyc back to the look on 
Mrs Saunty’?|ace as she had asked about the factory, and 
her confidence ebb,ed a^in. Unconsciously she began to 
walk slowcf". At the next corner she turned off from the 
direct route to the cottage, al^ lingered a little as she came 
to the lower road, •down tmough the solitary avenues, 
toward the woods in <lic valley.* Engrossed in her own 
thoughts, site w^as uhheedful of her going, across the bridge 
and up past Isaac’s Provision ^Store. More and njore she 
longed for the job at Wintering, with Amy, and the large, 
cool kitchen, and the^rracious house that was l^ce another, 
distant existence. I'he thought of getting the job made her 
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buoyant; that of losing it the more depressed. On this see- 
saw of emotions Lhe came home. 

“Harro, Linda.” Francisy^eeted her from thi; door- 
way, with the shyness whrch^e had never overcome 
toward hS sister. * He stood as ^y children do, .with his 
hancjs behind hi^ back and his head sligntly bent, so that 
he looked at her* through his top lashes. His sharp- 
featurebi little face, like 'a terrier’s with its large brown 
eyes, had a smil^ that for a noment ench^ted her and 
lightened her heart of its pondering. He turned and 
skipped%idoors m front of her. 

**^‘Mama, Linda is come back! Cen we hev sUppejJ now?” 

Marthas voice canft through from the kitchen.* “Cotae 
ip, Linda, end tell us how it was.” 

Marthc. herself appeared in (tVe doorway, her great, 
large-bosomed, 'unshapely figure filling its width. To see 
her mother like '^hat, suddenly appearing in her own 
thoughts, gave Linda a feeling at the same time of comfort 
and of distaste; for Martha’s d^p-crcased, tolerifnt eyes, 
and the good nature in the’’’ grin wliich broadened her-fiice, 
were a soothing assurance; but her appearance in these 
surroundings created a repugnance — the faded blue print 
dress with sleeves rolled, the caipet slippers, the wispy 
black hair, the gap-toothed gums^ the faiftt moustache of 
dark hair on the top lip, and the h^i/-sprouting mole on 
the chin. 

“Come along in, Linda. Martin is aiso come home. Yoa 
cen make some cawffee so long, while I’rn finishing de 
stew.” 

Linda and Martin greeted each other with :iome leseive, 
and Martin rose to leave his motHer and sister to their own 
talk, while Francis hung about to hear lafida’s news. 
Martha shouted after her sop f 

“Don’ go far away, Marlin. De sfupper is yest about 
ready, end we hot waiting for yoa papa. Well? It’s 
oright?” Directing this question at Lifida, MaVtha turned 
her attention back to the stove. 

“I don’ know, mama. Mrs Saunty asked me quite a few 
questions. J'hen they kept mypaper%. and she told me they 
will send a message tomorrow.” 
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“Yah. Dey orlways do like det. Dey ’phone to de larst 
place voa work, end arsk if yoa fteenigood. But det’s 
orightfyoa got good referedkes. It’s a big house? Dey nice 
people?” . ¥ 

“It’s yery big end thej^eem to be vfcry nice.*’ Linda’s 
hope revived with Marma’^ unconcerned assurance, for 
Martha knew from experience. 

“End dey* got udder servants?” 

“One more at least. H«r name is Amy, end she’s a 
cook. She’s nice. She talked to me a little when*I»was 
leaving.” 

‘^c»d. I t’ink it’s prob’ly*oright. Yo2*ll see tomorro^v. 
Bht for«Martin ... I don’ know.’* She shook»her head 
slowly. « , 

Linda could not see h#»mother’s face, but the tene of her 
voice, and in some way the curve of h(jr*back, told h®r 
feeling. Martin had always beqji nea^st tp the h|^art of 
their mother. 


Joe Baart was a large man, with his»belt hanging to the 
undercurve of his belly. His face, as large and brown as a 
new football, had nevei!' been seen to show despair; only 
momentary aimoyanceii had* ever spoiled its expression of 
good humour. Hts%lun/brown pate, fringed with a black 
encircling down, mJIde him look like a glad Chaucerian 
friar, or a ^pwn Oaesar crowned for merry-making. But 
Joe .was a painter — of benches, railings and public lava- 
toiies on suburban stations. He .was content; he saw a 
different stJfdon each week, fiom Adderley Street to 
Simonstown; he watcheS the trains go by, and to andfiom 
his work hi* travelled on them free. And near every station 
was an hotel, and he knew^nd enjoyed the fellowship of 
the Non-European t)ar of e'^ry one pf them. 

Near ihe station at,Kalk Baywvas thb Vomfrey Hotel, 
and on thSt Frid^ evening, after work, Joe Baart was 
there. Joe liked Kalk Bay especially, for the fishermen 
were his friends. He enjoyed* the talk that filled* the bar 
there on Friday nights, and the smell of it ^1— the paint 
on his old trousersf tne^sh and the sea-salt, and the beer. 



At the moment ^e was hemmed in by it, basking in its 
congeniality. 

“Men, Yoe, yoa carn’t los§(^ I hear it straight from de 
horse’s mout’.” ^ , 

“Yah, biit I’ve hfeard det one before, Piet, and d/e bleddy 
horsey was talking t’rough his"het.’’ 

From his corner* seat Joe grinned up at hi^ informant, 
twho was redolent of fish, 

Piet shook his hffead emphatically and wagged his finger 
in Jde^s face. “Agh, but dis time I’m sureV^ 

'"Oright. Maybe I’ll give. him a try, maybe not. I’ll 
t’iSik about it, Piet — maybe harf a crown for a*placfe.*'’ 

Piet lodked round at the surrounding crowd in disgust 
apd resignation.., “Det’s de bleddy t’enl^ yoa get! De best 
tip for a raont’, end Yoe Baart pints maybe harf-a-crown ! 
Oud Baart, he don’ ever take a bleddy charnce!’’ 

Joe f^tretched hintself on the bench, and announced that 
'he must go. “Time for food. Carn’t keep de missus waiting 
too long.’’ 

But when someone put a hand on his shoulder oand 
pushed him back on to the seat, he did not object. 

“JViV men, Baart, sit! Plenty of time for food.” 

“Yah, tut not plenty of money! Don’ ^take no money 
home on Friday, end yoa don’ gettno food for a week!” 

Someone in the cr(j|,wd supported Jum warmly. “Del’s 
so, too. De bleddy women! ...” 

“End yoa try to get a little more money 'jnd de oud 
woman say no, yoa got to stay home end mend de furni- 
ture or some bleddy nonsense like det. T wanted to go 
over to Hout Bay tomorrow to fish wid FrikKic Kockstra 
on his boat . . . but no!” Joe shodK his head in disgust. 

Some new voice made an offer from the crowd. “Origin, 
Yoe, yoa want to come out fv. a boat? Come tomorrow 
night on ours.” 

Some other voice chipped in. got! Yoa go on 

Dassie’s boat end yoa don’ see a bleddy fish in de sea. De 
fish hat^ Dassie.” 

Dassie, sitting next to Joe, was small and wiry, and he 
replied to Ijis detractor with^a venqmous, “Agh, voetsak, 
yoa!” 
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This exchange of offers and complimwts subsided into 
the general hubbub of the as other I oices rose for the 

momeftt to drown it. 

And, despite his ann^^^n^ment, Joe continued to sit. 
He was <^ntent that way, join in the babble £(hd stretch 
his legs under the table, antf relax. As time went o|i the 
light taded outside, and the noise and the smoke in the bar 
thickened, 'fhis was the time that Joe loved, with the week 
almost over zthd the wcek-e^ already putting its glow on 
everything, with money in his pocket, and the comphnv of 
the boys. 

“A ♦ Men, her face is lik8 a fish’s, bfit her tits is like 
velvet! IDut by de rocks over by Setfort’ ...” • 


. Yoa should be dere, men! It’s a^bleddy screai|[|! 
De policeman come upaw’en Jannie end Pampocn is 
fighting like a cet, end w’en he tries to stop* dem dey turits 
round end klonks him on de hop yid a boltl^t— end tjins so 
farst, yoa don’ know! ...” * 

. “. . . Talking about de^olice, yoa should see Pampoen 
wid gi bleddy big stick w’cn de^olice get scared, de night 
w’en dey hcv a riot in Church Square? . . .” • 

“. . . I’m telling yoa, Frikkie, it’s a good bet, no metter 
w’at Yoe Baart say ! best I ever know for a long time. 

It’s easy money ...!”« 

"... Agh, Christ* meif, I’m not taking about de fishing 
on de rocks by Seafonf. Orl yoa got in yoa head is fishing. 
I’m talking^bout— tah, pot, yoa don’ unnerstend. . . .” 

Eventually,* and with great reluctance, Joe rose in the 
midcllc of it all, and shaking his head with a grin as they 
tried to pre\^yit him from having, he’ began to edge his 
way out of the comer intft the middle of the crowded floor. 


But he had^one only a few feet when someone turned and 
slapped him on the should^k 
“Baart, men, hoe %mn ditl\hfc didy’ see yoa for a long 
time! Yoa been here ojl de time ?dLook, His silly barstard, 
Fennie, try to say Sfcllenbos cen beat Varsity tomorrow — 
de larst game iit de season . . I” And Joe found himself in 
the middle of an argument on*rugby, not unwillingly, for 
no one followed the game with more enthusiq^m thaiybe. 
The argument rambled b.nd extended, until half the place 
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was taking part jin ft. Some of the voices were by now 
becoming more Issei^ve, and others more indistinct and 
furry. Piet Mathers, edging ills way past, shouted fn Joe’s 
ear, “So yoa got no bleddy n^n|y, eh ! Don’ forget what I 
tell yoa ailbout deSiorse for toi^^rrow!” Without turning 
roui^, Joe grinned, and waved to him hi the nuddle of a 
sentence. 

It w3s now dark outside, and eventually he tore himself 
away, and with one of the oilers in the crdWd, who hap- 
penta to move to the door at the same time as him, he left 
ahiid shbuts of good-night. At the door the two of them 
looked at each mher, and thbugh they had never s^/ Auch 
as seen hach other before, they grinned benignly afid 
\yalkcd out into,the street arm-in-arm. Outside in the cool 
sea air the two of them walked piriiderously across the road 
ft) the station. 

Be^nd the railiyay tl^f re was nothing. The bay joined 
its darkness to the night, and only the lap and the surge of 
the surf on the rocks beyond th# wall told that thfc sea lay 
there. Over to the right a fight, poised somewhere, sept its 
long reflection across the still water of the little harbour. 
Behind them the lights of the houses terraced the slope of 
the hill, knside the wall of the sejf’s noise there was quiet. 

Very soon a train sirened ks wafi round *the curve of the 
harbour, and Joe ancj his compafiioi^ fan sedately to catch 
it in the station. They bustled windiiy along the platform, 
opening doors and shutting them again as toq many faces 
stared out at them. Eventually they found* a place, ^ and 
they slumped down op,posite eiich other just as the train 
gathered way. The other man peered owlis^^y at Joe for a 
moment, and then, murmuring*'‘Good-night, kerel” fell 
fast asleep. Half an hour or so later Joe stepfted down at 
his .station, and as the traiw moved out he turned and 
waved to the sleeping figuiC, whom iie never saw again. 
Then he stoocf a* moment, raised Ijjs eyebrows, shrugged, 
and went through the station to the street. 

There was a light behind Isaac’s Provision Store as Joe 
walked past. Isaac would loe there having a lonely meal, 
for Jie live^ without compa^ and ^ithout friends. And 
farther up the road another light shonej from the Sapeikas’ 
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cottage. It was certain that Benjie Sapcika would not be 
home yet, and Joe hazily pictured Annfe, his fat old wife, 
sitting there alone, sewinpfl Annie was always sewing — 
when she was not shadowihe Martha — in order to cam a 
little to make up for wKift Benjie failed to bring home on 
Fridays •and what her daughter, Nellie, failed to provide 
out of her wages as a housemaid at Rondebosch. 

When Jo4 arrived at the gate of his own cotta^ there 
was no light inside, but Joe did not mipd the dark recep- 
tion. Martha and the tw& older children would 4)§ out 
somewhere. Joe entered, humming tunelessly, «but ^d- 
dei 3 (iy%.remembering that Francis wou’d be asleep ^e 
hushed Jiimself with an exaggerated^gesture. Hejit a lamp, 
walked through to the back room, took a scarcely-warm 
plate of food from the ovgn, and sat dowrfto ad^substaifce 
to what he had already consumed that evening. Having 
finished it, he belched, and went to bed. 

But tonight Annie was not aldhe. Mlirth% was wtth her,, 
for sheiiad gone there a^er Slipper to see how Annie had 
stood up tf> the long walk to »Redhill and back, and had 
fouhd her friend exhausted and unfe4, lyings almost help- 
less on the worn sofa in the darkened cottage, and she had 
stayed to prepare somenfood and make Annie comfortable. 
When Joe paAed up Ae rq^d she was sitting Ijy Annie’s 
bed, keeping her eyimpany. A few minutes earlier, when 
she had cleared tha’ dishes away, fiad tucked Annie be- 
tween the sparse ^blankets, and had prepared to leave, 
Annie haiFbegged her to stay, and Martha, being unable 
to Icsist the mumbled pjleading, was there still. Because 
Annie lay ip. a silent daze Martha had looked about the 
cottage for l^ome mending, and now she sat doing her 
friend’s work for her. 

Annie stirred a little, d^d spoke in little more than a 
whisper: “I’m sorry to be af ^rouble, Mart’a.” 

“Agh, no trouble, Ennic. ftiy fismlt anyway- I 
shouldn’ l»t yoa walkbrl up to Kedhill. De districk nurse 
say it’s bed for yoa, so it’s my fault to take yoa.” 

“Oh no!” There was animation in Annie’s voice as she 
said it. “I like it. It was a lovely change. Mart’a ... I got 
no company, on’)r yfta# Benjie don’ care. Ht*s not caring 
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for a long time — twenty-five . . . t’irty years. A long time 
ago I wasn’ fet apd ugly, but now l^m no good for him. 
End Nellie, too, she don’ car^ She don’ come house a lot 
— on’y to say harro, end denime’s gom again. . . .” 

“Ennie„don’ be^silly, meni Bliti voa mustn’t talk. Yoa 
must sleep.” 

‘*B«it I know, Mart’a. I know it for a long time. Dey 
don’ want yoa w’en yoa oud.” 

Martha was at ^ loss for onfe. She could«only answer, 
“N^ Ennie, yoa talking nonsfhse.” 

“But ^^m not unheppy, Mart’a.” The voice came slowly 
aqd quietly. “Eyd it’s not l<ang to go now.” 

Martht^ looked acrc^ at the flabby face, at the eyelids 
that were puffed and heavy. The face bore a qufet smile 
which made it pfdfully ugly. Martha sat, outwardly stolid, 
bpt inwaTdly touched with a powerless compassion. At 
length the eyes closed, and the slow, steady breathing told 
.that Jennie w^s asleep. 

The cottage was dark and silegt again when Mvlha re- 
turned home, when Linda 4g;ame in silently with tomorrow 
large in her^thoug!^ts, and when Martin slouched td his 
bed, having no joy in his tomorrow. 
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copter 2 

The mountajn was impassive. The eleiftents played.about 
it, the douds dappled the sunlight on it, but it gave no 
sign of what tiie day would ly like. Nor Was the wind help- 
ful, coming slant-wise over Constantia Nek from tlfe*low 
Atlantic, for it might swings either way. letting "the Wet 
clotr9S‘tome*down from the n<5rth , or an eXrly breeze come 
herald of summer from the soulh-^st. In the®cramped 
cottages among the pine and oak trees thjngs were in tl^e 
balance. There was no /dretclling the day. 

Linda had been in suspense through nsiost of the nighf, 
and continuously since the house had wakened eyly in 
the morning. Being absent-minded as she made porriage, 
she had burned it, but hafi eaten it without caring. When 
Martha had said that Annie w^ sick again, perhaps badly 
this time, and had gone off to give help, Linda had not 
been very touched, and had not even remembered to send 
her good wish^. WhenPMartha had gone she had picked 
up a duster ana had flicked ft indifferently at the dustless 
places. In the middlg of her duties^ before she had done 
half what she knewtnust be done about the house, she 
found herself at the doorway, leaning limply against the 
doo^-frame, one round hip provoking the glances of men 
who passed by on the road. But jt was no pose adopted 
deliberately her to provoke them, for she was unaware 
of her own beauty as she^tood facing half outward toward 
the indeteAiinate day, and half inward toward the small, 
crowded room where the ^rniture stood about like sar- 
donic people watching. ^ 

When she saw Francis conze ruJning fTom the direction 
of the storf, she sd*aightened up quickly and excitedly, 
guessing that lie had the message she was waiting for. 
He rushed through the small gate and grinned up at 
her. 

“Telephone for yoa, Linda. Et Mr Isaac’s . . .” 
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Linda took ai quick step forward, but Francis inter- 
rupted, and stopped ner. it’s oright. Mr Isaac take a 
message. He says yoa got w,*go to de house yoa “been to 
yesterday, to work, end please tp take yoa clothes en t’ings, 
to stay ofere. DeTOedem phon^.” 

The duster waved violently as she fiung it away, and 
then ijt dropped lifeless again on the floor as she turned and 
ran into the other room to put on the coat which she had 
placed ready on'a chair. As^she was putting it on, how- 
ever,*’ she checked herself suddenly and turned to her 
bfotheiV with a sudden misgiving. 

«“But now, Frcfncis? Right away?” 

“Yah,''Linda, Mr Raac says now. Dis morning.” 

^ Hardly waiting for him to say it, Linda seized the small 
case whi'^h was also waiting ready, and into it she threw a 
ifew last things hich she would need for the next few days 
— there was no time for everything now, and she could 
collect the rest of her things some other day. In a few 
minutes she was hurrying out &f the cottage and' turning 
down the road among th<i trees, with Francis running in 
front of he- as fat as the Sapeikas’ cottage. She could 
hardly spare the time to call in to tell Martha that she was 
going, bet she could not leave without dmng so. In her 

E resent excitement it suddenly ber ime distasteful to her to 
ave to enter the house where Annie Oapeika was sick. At 
any time she would have disliked it —the unfresh air, the 
close, squalid smell of the sick, the irrational fear and 
abhorrence of things that are near death — but now in licr 
eagerness the place was especially disagreeable. She 
stopped at the doorway, and leaning through, she said in a 
low, urgent voice, half a whisper, “Mama, I’m going! 
Mama!” 

Martha appeared from thr oack room. 

“Mama, I’m going now A mcs..age came from Mr 
Isaac.” 

Martha smiled. “Yah, I know, Francis tol’ me. I’m 
gled, Linda.” 

“I’ll come beck es soon es I get time off, end I’ll tell yoa 
about it. Mama. I hev to come beck some time to fetch 
more clothes. So long, Mama. ’ Then Linda turned 
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quickly and hurried away toward tl|e b.fidge. It was not 
until she had passed it and w as well on her way that she re- 
membSred with some shamJ^ that she had not even asked 
how Annie was, nor paid ]j^er respects. She checked herself 
a moment, then as she sWrted off again she felt a little 
chasteneS. And %is she camft nearer Wintering herj)ace 
slowed even more as her attention switched to composing 
herself for ’ler arrival. She came to a place where a dirt 
path turned ub from the ro^ in the direfCtion of Riebeeck 
Avenue, but though it was a shorter way, and would Have 
taken her to Wintering sooner than by following the rdlid 
and'ttR: avenues, she hesitated; it woulcf'put dust on hftr 
clean white shoes. She turned back^o the road ^d made 
her way to Wintering the long way round. 

Amy met her again a* Ihe b^ack door of the house. 

“Yoa come quick, Linda. Yoa not living far away?” 

Her broad face wore a frank, ppen smile, with none of 
the reserve which it had shown the day before, when Linda 
had coi5ie,^a stranger, f!ot yet part of the household. 
No\^ this slim, light-skinned strJlight-raven-haired mrl had 
come for good, and having been approved by Mrs Saunty, 
she was now accepted by Amy. Linda sensed this friendly 
welcome and t||e desire Yor good relations that lay behind 
it, and she warmed to i^ as Amy spoke. 

“I’m gled yoa cd!ne,’*Amy went, on, as if sensing the 
question that was inCiinda’s mind. “I t’ink yoa’ll like it 
here. De mfdem is nice — maybe a little . . . er . . . proud — 
yahj^roud. She don’ talk much to dc servants, but she’s not 
narsty. De udder maid w*at is yes^gom was not very nice 
— too cheek)^,^o de modem give her pay instead of notice, 
end send her away. En^ marster Saunty is very nice. He 
orlways sa^ harm, ’nice end friendly.” 

The inner door of the kitce“n opened and a young girl — 
little more than a child — entCi^d from,the i^ain part of the 
house, wearing a small apron and^i ap. 

“Dis is B?rt’a. Sfie’s my daughter. She’s working here, 
learning to be*a maid. Mrs Saunty let her work in de 
house to learn. Bert’a, dis is Linda, who yest come to start 
working.” 

Bertha, young amd gauche-, glanced shyly at Linda and 
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smiled, and theiifSto^ awkwardly for a moment before 
passing through me latchen a^d out to the back. 

As Linda saw Bertha’s shy » smile, and felt Am^'s new 
expansiveness, she looked rounc^ at the clean kitchen and 
warmed to it all. ^ 

“I’m going to tell medem yoa come, Linda. Yest wait a 
minute.” Amy dfeappeared through the inner door, but 
in a few moments she was back again. 

“Oright.” Amy led the vva^Y again, to the'same room as 
beforfe. As they entered the room, Mrs Saunty turned from 
thtt opeh door which led out on to the terrace, her smile a 
little detached this time, unconsciously telling of new 
and established relationship. 

^ “Good mornypig, Linda. I’m glad you were able to get 
here so soon. You were very yjrpmpt. Now, Amy will 
tfnow you around and give you a prehminary idea of your 
work. ...” 

So Linda came to Wintering. 
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Chapter^ 

Aamti Sapbika had suffered much, over a long time; she 
was, indeed, always suffering, not acjitely, nor with a* 
positive pain, but passivelf , her fat, ageing, sexless body 
encumbered by the weariness of her sorrowful nj^nd. ^he 
wasjgved neither by her h'lsband norr,by her daugh^r, 
being for the husband too old, li’ce an old b^njo over- 
played,* misused, damaged, discarded ; and being for the 
daughter a nuisance. Bmjie Sapeika liafl for a long time 
gone to find his pleasures elsewhere,, returning hoi»e 
irregularly to sleep and eat. Nclhe Sapeika came to the 
dingy cottage only when she hap penea to b^ near by, and. 
then oply when she coi^d spare the time from her un- 
ceasing pre-occupation witlj, the young men of the 
neighbourhood. 

Bcnjie was large and ungainly, without sensibilities. His 
disregard for the thoughts and feelings of others — 
especially of ./bnnie — was an innocent lack, that of an in- 
complete mind, crjat^il*imperfect in its understanding of 
his obligations. Beniic was a simpli lout. 

So Annie bore a constant melancholy that had dulled 
her brain ftnd sapped the vitality from her body. With 
littfe money coming to hjr from Benjie and NelliCj she had 
for a long -time gone out to char daily, walking with 
Martha eacmmoming (4>wn the long road to the bus stop. 
As she hai^ begun to ail, she had been forced to stop work- 
ing regularly, and Isaac, tl.V good storekeeper, had allowed 
her to come in and^otter a. out his rooms for a few hours 
each day. In the evening ^e wouW «ew. Then, some 
months bajk, when she had had a heart attack, and had 
been kept in b^ by the combined insistence of Martha and 
the district nurse, Benjie had avoided the cottage for days 
on end, and Nellie had practically ceased to come at all. 

Benjie did not reijnyi hdme that Friday ^ght, when 
Annie had collapibd and Martha had come to her help; 
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and he would stillliot^iave returned even if he had known 
of her serious illness. Nor did ^artha expect that he would 
return, for she knew his habiS too well. He might stay 
away until Sunday^ and then he r/ould come back with his 
pockets empty. 

All ' the next day Annie lay motionless in the cottage, 
outwardly calm and resigned, but inwardly distressed, re- 
“Viewing in the greyness of her mind her own loneliness and 
hopejensness, and praying to Gci for someone to come who 
might lighten her anguish — not merely Martha, who gave 
he^ a sort of comfort, but someone of her own, to sho^.^that 
she was pot alone, that she might not die ’unnoticed. 
Martha came often, and during the Saturday monSing the 
nurse came at old Isaac’s bidding. But their kindness did 
not touch *lhe core of Annie’s heart. Late in the afternoon, 
when Martha was at home and Annie was alone for a 
while, when the valley was in twilight, and there was a 
smell of wood-smoke among the trees, Annie struggled to 
the edge of her bed and pulled herself painfully *o her feet. 
She had no purpose in her mind, only a longing. If she 
could only move out, someone — Bcnjie — might come to 
meet her. It was as if she were stretching out her hand for 
someone to clasp. ... < 

Where the road sloped upward horn the bridge, Benjie 
slid from his bicycle a:-d began to walk, wheeling it beside 
him. He was in no hurry. He did not really know why he 
was coming to the cottage at all, except that he had 

a uarrelled with the woman at whose house he had spent 
le previous night. He kicked wider the half-open gate, 
and walking across the meagre gg’-den patch, he propped 
the bicycle against the wall, feeling that he would probably 
want it again later. From th^ outside the place looked 
deserted. The door was shut, and the two windows on 
either side of h had the c.xlaracled stare of the close- 
curtained houses of these people. Benjie opened the door, 
and after standing for a moment on the threshold while his 
eyes accustomed themselves to the semi-darkness, he 
shouted his usual greeting ; 

“Ennie! . . Ennie! . . . Yoa bleddy . . . waar . . .?” 

Just as Annie moaned, his eyes picked her out in the 
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poor light. She was half-lying, halfjsitt’fag on one of the 
chairs, ^ 

“Watsa metter? Eh? Wavsa metter? Sleeping? Becorse 
I’m hungry. ...” - ^ 

Annie ^nly moaned inranswer. She lay as if she had 
fallen when trying to lower hferself into the chair, witj^ one 
leg stretched awkwardly across the flbor. Benjie came 
nearer and peered down at her. Annie’s eyes seemed not to 
focus on him properly, for |Jiere was in them that nained 
and uncontrolled look of the dreadfully sick, a look im- 
personal with pain. Her face was haggard, and fri^htenkig 
in ifs'tfabbifiess, and her breathing was coarse. One artn 
was folded awkwardly under her, but she madeT no effort 
to put it right. She fumbled for speech wit^i a mouth made 
sloppy by pain. In her v^ak and wretched bod/ Annie’s 
mind lit up with joy to sec her husband. She thought- 
more hoped than thought — that^he had come at l^t and 
would be for once a solace to her. Pitifully the spirit alive 
in her was,glad; pathetically it rejoiced above the pain. 
BenjJc had come to be with hA". 

But still her eyes could not focus to*show her gladness. 
Benjie, faced with this sudden crisis, was appalled, some- 
how sensing in J^is blunt* insensate mind the dreaifulness of 
her near-death, her rc®gten^s from the sphere of living. 
And he wished to tiave no connec^jion with so fearful a 
thing. He was afraid? afraid of being involved beyond his 
understanding, afraid of sickness, and of death which is its 
end. In this state Ai.nie, mute and helpless, was to him as 
good as dead, and to hirr^death w^s fearful because it was 
so final and wifathomable. 

Each stared at the otfl^r for a moment, she full of pain 
and shock find struggling for happiness, he afraid of death 
that showed in this useless/ stricken body which he had 
once known and loA^d. FacejJ with i^in this way, he was 
afraid even of coming hear, of b€ing dragged in, like a 
child afraid*of t^e dark current of a ri\ er. He turned about 
suddenly, whimpering like a child, and rushed out through 
the door. * 

Behind him Annie tried to call out, but couj^ not, ^ied 
to move, but could only scrape her leg along the floor. 
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When through hlr d^U eyes she saw her husband vanish 
through the door, her body saj^k deeper into the ch^r and 
her spirit lost its spark. t 
Benjie seized hi^ bicycle and pushed it quickly through 
the gate into the road. He turned it in the direcqon of the 
towiL and leapt on, but he rode hung-head, letting the 
bicycle go on its o\^n, reluctant to push it and take a part in 
its going, for there was already in him the shame of his 
repu(|iation. Hating been cai^ied to the lowest part of the 
road, where it crossed the bridge and began to rise toward 
tht Eurdpean houses, he slid from the scat, and for a few 
nloments he sto^d with the mcycle leaning againSc him. 
Then, tulning, not being led by any force of goodaess, but 
\tpth the same in,volition as a change of the wind from north 
to east, hs walked back up the A)ad now darkening under 
tne heavy trees,' past the store, and past the gate of his 
cottagp with a sidelong lopk, to Martha Baart’s. He let the 
bicycle fall softly to the ground outside the gate, and 
approached the door. For a while, as he stood^pulside, his 
eyes on the lighted window^ he was on the brink of turning 
and leaving; to escape from this frightening responsibility 
which had been thrust on him, and from his own shame. 
But he found himself knocking at the doq-. When it was 
opened, and Martha Baart stood tUere, he faltered. 

“Ennic . . .” He Spoked down atj.liis shoes. “Ennie is 
sick. Like she was once before. Yo^ know. She’s looking 
l^e^l. ... 1 

Martha gave an unsympathetic scowl. “Yah, I know. I 
been to de house inost of today;* end I’m going beck yest 
now.” 

“Oh It’s oright den?” 

“Oright! Got no! It’s no^ oright, Benjie Sapeika! I 
put her in bed, end she got to stay dere.” 

Benjie couli^ not, bear tq^stay any longer. “But now 
she’s not in bed. Shfe's on de chair now, harf on de 

floor ” ' " 

Suddenly he backed away from the door and fled 
through the gate, picked up his bicycle, and rode fiercely 
dov^ the rpad. He rode madly, \Yith the wind thundering 
in his ears out of the silence that sank hack into the night. 
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He did not stop until he was a loi]^ w^y down into the 
town, where the traffic thi^Vened. 

Martha stzired after hinikin astonishment for a second. 
She cursed Benjie under ,her breath, and then she shouted 
toward the kitchen: 

“Franhis ! Yo» go to bed when yoa finished yoa sijpper I 
I’m coming beck in maybe harf en hofir!” 

She turned back to the door, and hurried down the road* 
to the Sapeilas’ cottage, where she foufld Annie sli^mped 
on the chair as Benjie had left her. Annie showed no* sign 
of interest as Martha swept in and urged her to gftt up And 
retuf# to bed. When Martha came neaf and saw Annifc’s 
state sl^ stopped, clucked angrily with her torx^e, then 
stooped and took Annie as gently as she could by the arijfis, 
and lifted her to her feet. Annie had hardly any r trength in 
her legs as Martha supported her across the room, lifted h%r 
back on to the bed, and covered her with ffie shabby b^^nkets. 

As Martha fussed about and made Annie comfortable,* 
Francis' apjjeared in the floorway. Martha saw him, and 
hisi^d fiercely at him ; 

‘Trancis ! Who said for yoa to come? I told yoa to go to 
bed. Go on! Hurry up! . . . No! No, yest wait. . . . 
Oright, make^ome tea* in de kitchen.” 

Francis hurried aloi^^, relieved at being pardoned, and 
proud of the resporftibilify suddenly^thrust on to him. For 
some while after tha#he was kept busy, running up to the 
cottage for^tlje old hot-water bottle, then for bread and 
col^ sausages for M.> rtha to eat. But there was little to be 
done once Annie was settled into her bed again and given a 
warm drinlA^ Standing wide-eyctf in Ihe doorway of the 
loom, Francis watched IHartha make the sick woman com- 
fortable. Then, When Anme was hing back as com- 
fortably as possible, he took Martha’s outstretched hand 
and walked with he» to their <|wn cottage, excited and per- 
plexed in his young mind by aH this which concerned 
strange tragedy anS the failing of a life. 

Foi Martha*there was little rest that night. Twice she 
awoke from her light sleep an5 crept down to the cottage 
to visit Annie and satisfy, herself that her, friend, w'as 
comfortable. 
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The next morning i^e sent Francis to Mr Isaac, to ask if 
he would ’phone for the distri(||L nurse, Miss Smit; aijid in a 
short while that plump, capabde woman arrived. Directly 
she entered the cqttage she wer^t to Annie, and Martha, 
who waited in the next room, lisUned intently for any noise. 
After, what seemed to Martha a long* time Miss Smit 
walked out, frowning and shaking her head. She raised 
• her eyebrows at Martha before speaking. 

“Sloe’s been doing too muc^, and she’s bben excited.” 
She Shook her head again and the kindly brown eyes had a 
locfe as il with h^r lay the lives and happiness of all these 
pibple. “She’s been ^xcited.^’ 

Hesitaftng slightly, but with directness, and *ivithout 
evasion, Martha* replied : 

^ “I . . .♦'we been to Redhill, sikter. Francis end me was 
going, end Ennid' wanted to come. She was so sed w’en I 
tol’ hqr no. So shw.came,wid us.” 

“That was wicked of you Mrs^Baart — to let her go. You 
should have known.” But thete was no anger* in Miss 
Smit’s voice, nor in her Ioo'jc. 

Martha’s face shdwed her own distress. “But she wanted 
to come. Miss Smit. She looked so sed w’en I told her she 
carn’t conle, end she enjoyed it so n'luch whyn she was dere, 
yest sitting bv de rock orl da)^:” 

The nursc^s features softened as shb smiled tolerantly. 
“Yes, all right, Mrs Baart; it wasAi^t your fault.” She 
paused. “Perhaps it’s as well.” 

During the night Annie did not respond to nursing. And 
she lingered through the following morning, stirring 
weakly now and then, and mumbling unintelligibly, in- 
different to all that went on around her. During tlje 
morning Mr Isaac sent acro^ three' tins of* soup as a 
present, but she would eat nothing. 

Just before noon Nellie Sitipeika appeared at the door, 
hesitant, and clearly neWous. She had. come from Ronde- 
bosch on her day off in the hope of being picked up by any 
one of the boys who was prepared to spend the day with 
her. Down the road she had heard of her mother’s illness, 
and, at length she had comc,«un\Yillingly. She was prac- 
tical enough to know that her preseiice*would do no good, 
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and unkind enough to plead ^this witl^ her conscience. But 
she had come in the end, in! ending to stay only for a few 
moments. Martha turned to see her standing like a beggar 
by the door — a short, smudgy-faced girl, with her frizzy 
hair piled up over her fo^^head, and her skirt hanging 
unevenly jWst above her thicl? brown knees. 

Martha’s scowl offered her no welcome. “Oh, it’s yoa, 
Nellie! Yoa mama is in bed, sick.” 

Nellie could not find anytj^ing to say for a moment, but 
then, covering her nervousness with defiance, she pouted 
disrespectfully. “Yah, I know. So I come to see her.” » 

“SIn?been»sick for two days ’now. Yoa IJome in a hurry, 
eh.” 

“I didn’ know she was sick.” 

“Yoa never know! . . . Elid yoa papa, he’s not b’re. Yoa 
mama is getting no help from him.” Beneath her breath^ 
but audibly, Martha murmured, “Because he’s vest a 
bleddy dronk and a skellum.” ifer eyes flashed witn con- 
tempt, afld ^er huge body Sbemed to quiver with it. “Well, 
yoa fom'ug in to see yoa mania? P’reps she like to see 
yoa.” 

Nellie did not move. 

“Yoa scared! Come bn. I’m going out, so yea cen see 
her by yoaself." 

“I yest . . .” NelBe. die? not compete whatever she had 
meant to say, but ste advanced with an uncertain de- 
fiance. No\^ confronted with the presence of sickness and 
deatji, she felt as 1. *r father had felt, unwilling to be 
dragged in. It had nothkig to do, with her. It was only 
because Mai%ia remained there, waiting to see what she 
would do, that she entefBd. 

Annie, Ifing mufe on her bed, took no notice of her 
daughter who stood nervously a few feet from the bed-ras 
far away as the tiny «oom woidd allov^. Out of the corner 
of her eye Nellie watched for Martha, wanting not to be 
left alone in*the presence of this shrunken person who was 
no longer her rSother, and as she saw Martha move away 
from the door she moved as well. She had no thought but 
to escape. No ties at all existed now between her and this 
strange, remote figure lying motionless in the aim room; 
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the flabby hano lyipg on the blanket repelled her. She 
edged round the door into »_he other room, keeji^ng her 
back to the door until the wall cut ofif the sight. 

Martha could not hold back her scorn. “Yoa not going 
to stay? Dere’s some medicinejto give, w’at de sister leave 
w’en she come dis morning — spills to^make.rfoa mama 
sleef” 

Nellie regained her sullenness. “I on’y come to visit. I 
carn’t stay. I conic on my day orf.” 

Rfartha breathed hard through her flattened nostrils. 
“Huhl^'Oright!” She turned away. “Yoa end yoa papa! 
Lots of good yoo. is I” ' ' 

Nelliot answered 'back more loudly and defiantly. 
“Dcre’s no good in my staying. End I carn’t help it if 
Fapa isi\’ here. iMaybe he’s con.ing beck today.’’ 

“Coming beeJ. I Bcnjie! Yah, maybe!’’ Martha turned 
away in scorn, “pnd maybe Table Mountain will get up 
end go for a walk to Stedenbos!” 

“Well, I’m not Papa! I cotnc on my day ort.” Nellie 
was becoming more spiri^.'d in her defiance. “Mama is 
oright — she^ sleeping. End nobody was arsking yoa to 
come. . . .’’ 

“Excepting yoa papa, before he run awa,v.” Saying this, 
Martha swung round, as if-'o smrek the sullen face, then 
she turned away again in disgusi. ‘,‘Agh, go away! It’s a 
good t’ing orl daughters is not aliket” 

Nellie sneered. “Yoa telling me !” She pu»'sed her lips. 
“Pretty Linda!’’ She flounced her adolescent jealousy. 
“Pretty Linda !” All of Nellie’s -..nen had always shown too 
lively an interest 'in Linda Baart. “Well,<.’anyway, I’m 
going now.” Saying this, sheAurned and disappeared 
through the door. 

In a low voice Martha sent an imprecation after her — 
“Little bitch! Yoa_. . . puh|” Rcturiv/ing to the sick-room, 
and seeing Annie appa/entiy asleep, she left the cottage, to 
go home and prepare the lunch. 

But Annie was neither awake nor asleep, neither living 
nor dead. She was in the dreadful dark passages of the 
mind known by none but those who wander alone there 
between living and dying. There, coveting a power which 
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she had never had when sh^ lived, she di; ;amed a change 
upon thin^. • ^ 

... In life Benjie had spumed her, had been cold and 
independent, filling his idl,e life with the company of public 
bars and with other womer . He had never come to her as 
she waitedsat the Cottage. But now he was rejected the 
world, being old and poor — too old to attract women and 
too poor to buy them. He went about as a hungry dog 
goes, from iKe feet of one/o the feet df another, ^ead 
down, eyes up-cast to catch a sign of tolerance. But now 
there was not even pity. So he returned to Anhie. Me 
camt ‘Hang-dog, wanting her as a solace and a refugf, 
and when he came Annie laughed in his lace and 
died. ... ^ 

No one could have told^he moment when she died,/or 
no one was there. After lunch Martha ttturned, hoping 
that Annie might be capable of eating scmething — pc^sibly 
a little of Mr Isaac’s soup. But Annie made rib response to 
her askiifg., 

Mjirtha was not appalled, for'&hc had been too often with 
death, and of all people Annie deserved freedom from life. 
There was nothing to be done, except to lay out Annie’s 
unmourned regains — ^d all that Martha know about 
this was that the feet m%st be4cept together. So she bound 
Annie’s ankles, and then went out tc^ask Mr Isaac to tele- 
phone for Miss Smit Igain. When that was done Martha 
went back t-" i\nnic’s cottage, took the tins of soup, slipped 
them into her bosom, closed the door gently behind her, 
and ^vent home. • 

There Joe as about to take his usuaf Sunday afternoon 
nap as Martha entered ^id stood in front of him with the 
news. 

“Ennie is dead.” 

Joe looked up with half anjsye. “IJmm,^ . . . Oh. . . . 
Oh, I’m sorry for Ernie.” He sfid it with the proper 
gravity, then settled back into the chair. “When?’ 

“I dunno. I rink it must hcv been w’en I come home to 
cook dc lunch.” * 

Martha pulled the soi^ from her bosom, and^ as sh^ did 
so, for a moment her Conscience troubled her, and she fell 
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the need to have Joe’s support. "Mr Isaac give dis to 
Ennie dis morning. I was going to heat a tin for ]^er yest 
w’en I see det she is died. I t’ought p’reps it was oright to 
bring it, because Ennie don’ xteed it now, end dere isn’t 
anyone else.” 

Jop heard the doubt in Martha’s voice, pecsfed at her 
shrewdly, then shfugged. “Oh well, it makes no difference 
to Ennie now. End it’s not really Ennie’s no more — to hev 
somq|;’ing yoa got to be soinetJ’ng. Yoa earn' c hev anyt’ing 
if yOa ain’t, end Ennie ain’t.” 

’They'Were both silent fo^ a moment, but then, having 
sRiquitted thems^lves^thcy went on to give proper fTioUght 
to the tonsequences of Annie’s death. Martha spoke 
%st. 

“Dere'hes to be a funeral.” 

“Yah, end yoi got to pay for a funeral.” 

“Hpw much?” 

“I dunno.” Joe was never a man for details. “Ennie 
ain’t got no money, eh?” 

“No. End Benjie . . .” '• 

“Benjie gbt nonfc, for sure. End if he did hev . . .” Joe 
pulled a wry face. “W’ere is he now?” 

“He cottie beck yesterday, but 1 don’ t’»ink he’s coming 
again.” 

“Anyway, it’s no good waiting for^nim.” 

“If yoa got no money, Yoe, dey pLt yoa in a poor men’s 
grave?” 

“Yah. . . . Poor Ennie!” 

“P’reps Mr Isaac . . .?” 

“Det’s cn idea. Go end see him. He’s a gdod men.” 

Having given this advice, Joe settled into his chair 
again, and resumed the contemplation of hy stockinged 
feet. Martha hesitated, but seeing his head nod forward 
she turned tov^ard the doo^ and walkted heavily down th<* 
road toward Isaac’s sth!rc. 

At Martha’s respectful knock, Isaac came'. He was a 
short, tubby, bald man. His large brown eyes peered out 
at the bright afternoon, tie smiled at her in his kindly, 
half^absen^manner. 

“Ah, yes? Something is still wroftg again, Mrs Baart?” 
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“Mr Isaac, we yest been t’^^king. . . .** 

“Abott Annie Sapeika?” 'iisaac shook his head slowly, 
and his luminous eyes shone with a look of genuine sadness. 
“It makes me very sad, Mn Baart.” 

Martha, being forthright^did not waste time. “We been 
t’inking abd»t de filneral, Mr Tsaac. If yoa got no moi^ey, 
dey put yoa in a poor men’s grave, end Ennie got no 
money.” , 

Isaac looked puzzled for a if omcnt. “Yell. . . . Yes. foor 
Annie!” 

“End Benjie is not come beck since yestgrdr”, edJ if hfe 
do com? beck* he got no mone/ cider ” 

Wliile i^ie spoke Isaac was nodding his head, and then, 
as if he knew what was to come, he smiled «%intly. 

“Yoe and me cen give p’rSps a pound to help, Mi Isaac.” 
Martha paused, and after a second Mr Isaac looked up, 
and showed his smile more openly. 

“All ri^t, Mrs Baart. lyi do it. I’ll pay something. I 
owe Annie sf^me wages — ^for two, maybe three, weeks.” 

“I een go end see de undertaKcrs tomorrow early.” 

“Isn’t that too long to wait? Shouldn’f they dime before 
then? Shouldn’t they do something soon now?” 

“But it’s Sundgiy, Mr Isaac. . . .” Martha stopped short. 
“Oh I see. Yah, yoa ca%n^ st9p dying for Sunday.” 

“The district nur^ said when I iphoned that she is 
coming very soon nov^. Perhaps she will help to arrange 
it.” • « 

“Oh, yah, I’ll arsik. her. T’cnk yoa, Mr Isaac, t’enk 
yoa.” Marthj. backed out*gratefully. 

She was jus# leaving Isaac’s gate when Miss Smit 
arrived, as efficient apd understanding as ever. The nurse 
stood at the gate and watched as Martha approached, and 
she spoke as Martha reached her. 

“Well, poor Annie% go.ne?” 

Martha oiUy noddpd.* 

“And now? 'NJr Sapeika, and the family?” But then she 
shook her head ruefully. “No, ^know. We must do what 
we can to help. We must make the arrangements.” 

“Mr Isaac says he willfiay for de funeral — en^ Yoe ^nd 
me cen give a pound.”* 
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Miss Smit nodded, and sntiled slightly. “No, Mrs Baart. 
No, I’ll see Mr Isaac. I’ll nave it arranged.” 

Martha hesitated a moment before speaking. “But de 
Church, sister. I t’ought maylf»e I should see de minister — 
where Ennie was going to de‘^hurch in Clareview. Ennie 
wovld like to hev a minister. End I v^ould Ktfe to go end 
arsk him.” 

Before replying. Miss Smit thought a ^moment, then 
no^cd her agreement. 

“All right. And I’ll see to everything else, to have the 
fhneral on Tuesday.” She^ looked closely, and even more 
‘kindly, at Martha. “You’re being very land, Mr^aait.” 

Marina replied unselfconsciously. “End y>3u, sister. 
,Yoa been very nice.” 

The two women stood opposite each other — ihe nurse 
experienced an\i professional in sickness and death, Martha 
innqpently unap|. ailed by it. 

Miss Smit turned and entered the cottage, and Martha 
walked slowly home. 

The next morning MaAha went to see the parsom The 
house, situated near the church, was old and rambling, 
and showed to the world a respectable and self-denying 
shabbiness. Martha walked timidly up ti«e drive between 
the shaggy lawns, to the sUftp v^hil h extended round three 
sides of the house. xThere was a b^l near the door, but 
Martha, having crossed the stoep qhietly, as if she had not 
wanted to be heard, avoided it, and paused vjcfore knock- 
ing softly oil a panel of the door. Having knocked, she 
stood waiting for some time* but no ore came. She 
hesitated to offend the churchlv silence and the dignity of 
the place by persisting, but mter an interval of many 
seconds she raised her hand to knock again. Then, after 
another pause, she took courage, and pressed the bell in- 
stead. The tjnUiug seeip^'d to pasS down a corridor of 
many echoes, losing itself in the dist^ance as^she waited a 
while longer. At length, just as she was iy^bout to press the 
bell again in a last appe^, the door opened — ^but not for 
her, it seemed. 

Xwo mpi stood in the entrance in conversation. One — 
the vicar, by his collar — had one hand on the door-handle 
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and the other hand lightly his companion’s shoulder. 
Both w|re, in their separate ways, distinguished — the cleric 
by his countenance, which blended the ruggedness of a 
rugby blue with the loftiness of a well-bom saint, and the 
other by a checked waistc^t and a white carnation in the 
button-hole i)f his well-cut coat. 

The vicar, tall and ecclesiastical, was talking to his 
visitor, and he continued to do so for a moment as Martha 
stood waiting? The two mcp then shook* hands and said 
good-bye, and the visitor departed. Martha stood futide 
humbly as he passed her on his way across the stdtp. 

Thei% was*a pause, then “Good-morniitg.” This was 
Martha. tThe vicar regarded her do^n his nose, ^rom his 
physical and spiritual height. 

“Good-morning, marstcA” 

“Can I help you?” He glanced at his vwitch, then backf 
at her with practised benignity. 

“Yes, please, marster. . It’s &bout a fuiteral Aet I 
come.” 

“Ah yes, well do come in. I’nl afraid 1 have to be getting 
away, but we can help you, we can help^ou. i’ll take you 
to my assistant, Mr Forward. Will you sit down? He’ll be 
with you in a njpment.’* 

He indicated a chair the dim hallway, and before she 
had seated herself ht had^isappearcjfl down the passage. 
Martha sat upright, locking straight in front of her, nervous 
in the dim surroundings. After a few moments the sound 
of foptsteps eclfoed in the passage, and from the direction 
in which the busy churchman had gone, another now 
appeared. HV was an ordinary looking young man, of 
such unsingular appeafftnee that Martha, for whom 
religion waS much & thing of outward signs and proper 
dignity, was a little doubtful that he would be able to h^lp 
her. He had the carriage of an athlete, and as he came for- 
ward lightly on his toe^ she saw th# rosy'^bfoom of health 
and youth ofl his chdeks. But he had set his mouth and eyes 
with gravity fitting the matter. His smile was sympathetic. 

“Good-morning. Your name*is . . .?” 

“My name is Mrs Baart, marster. I come to ajgk about a 
funeral.” 
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“I’m grieved to hear it.” .1 

“Oh, /’m oright, marster. "Voa don’ hev to be sorry ^or 
me. I mean it’s not in my family. It’s a friend. But 1 em 
sed. She was a nice friend.” 

The young man shook his hc^d understandingly. 

“Will you come this way?” 

turned back along the passage, and Martha followed 
him. On one wall hung a picture out of which a dim 
Bume-Jonesian 'whimsy eyed a wild Turnei on the oppo- 
site wall. It was as if the house was declaring a com- 
promise. 

i The young nian turned in at the door of his study and 
seated himself at the far side of his desk. He tuffned and 
waved her into a chair, then, without wasting time, he 
Segan tj question her. “Yoa aren’t a relative of the 
deceased?” 

“No, marster, y^est a friend. Ennie’s husband — Ennie is 
de one who’s died— he’s gom somcw’erc wc don’ know. So 
I come.” 

“When did your friend Jie?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“I see.” He appeared to be a little uneasy in this duty 
to the dexd. “You’ve seen the uudertakeijs? Or someone 
has?” . \ 

“Well, de d^strick purse say sirens fLang it, marster. Dcy 
coming today to fix Ennie up.” 

The young man glanced quickly across .'j.t her, then 
away again. “Yes, well now, I presume the funeral is^o be 
soon. Tomorrow?” ^ 

“Yah, dey say it should be tomorrow niorning. Yoa 
mustn’ leave dem loo long, in casc dey ...” 

“I see. Who are the undertakers, do you know, Mrs 
Ba.art? I shall ring them and get the details.” 

“Ventner and Brown, mjirster.” 

“Thank you. Now^ . . Uierc is ^ point ... if I may ask. 
The family is paying for the funeral? ’ 

“Oh, no, it’s Mr Isaac, w’at keeps dc store nearby 
Ennie’s house. He’s very kind. Ennie was woiking for 
him some fime, and he told^de districk nurse he will pay 
for ‘de funeral.” 
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“Mr Isaac?” He looked sjirprised. “He is . . .?” 

“H^s a Jew, marster.” 

M"" Forward accepted that with something of a shrug. 

“The deceased , . . injjeed, I’ve forgotten to ask her 
name. . . ’\ 

“Mrs SapAika, marster.” 

He wrote it down, along with the add/ess which Martha 
gave him. “Mrs Sapeika was a member of our parish, I 
presume.” ' 

“Pardon, marster?” 

“She used to come to our cjjiurch?” 

“YeSJ marster. My family is gqjng to de Met’odift 
church, i)ut Ennie was coming here every Sunday for a 
long time, except lately w’en she was noj strong. Enni^ 
was orlways saying she likt^ de windows in de church, end 
de nice singing up in de front.” ‘ 

Mr Forward was not certain how this s^iould be received, 
but there was a hint of app^val in the shake ofhis head and 
in his smtl(^ 

“Yes, there is something in that. Yes.” He raised his 
eyes momentarily to the ceiling. “You*might*comc some 
time, Mrs Baart. We should be glad to welcome you!” 
Then he rose fram behifld his desk with a slight, finalising 
wave, “Then i’ll ’phon,* the utidertakers, to find out about 
the final arrangcmeftts. Jf. simple ceremony at the grave- 
side. . . . You are a gfcod friend to do this, Mrs Baart — a 
good and trae friend.” 

. H^' was glad* to by able to arrange it like this, without 
having to attend at the fiAieral parlpur.^ For Mr Forward 
abhorred coi^es. 


Annie’s funeral was on the Tuesday. Nellie saw her 
duty clearly enough* to be pr^ent, with lipstick, a blue 
dri'ss, and a black straw* hat. ^hc^as properly subdued 
throughout *l all. * 

Benjic had gone furtively to the cottage the previous 
afternoon. He had seen the Black-coated men and the 
coffin, and had walked sffiwly into the small bc^TOom^and 
seen Annie’s body, end had shuddered before turning to 
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go. On the day of the funer( 1 they saw him standing at a 
short distance^ among the ^avestones of the cemetery, 
with his hat off, looking ragged and forlorn. But he came 
no nearer; nor did they ev^r see him at the cottage 
again. 
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copter 4 

Martin lay on his back with his hands oupped behind his 
head; on the broad turf a few feet from tne stream that 
came down fiom one of the gorges seaming the side of the 
mountain. His ways were known to the family, ana his 
going so often to Kirstenbosch, strolling alone atid aim- 
lessly on the paths, or lying on^iis back oif one of the lawns 
made wvm by the sun, was accepted by them. Bat lately 
he had done it more often, through long jfternoons. 

He had come up about* an hour before, sore and dis- 
gruntled because he still had no job. He Itad thrown him- 
self on the grass and stared moodily ^t the sky. In his 
vision, blocking out part of the sky, rose the grfey-blue bulk 
of the mefuntain. For a wnile he had ignored it; but wil- 
fully, himself half accepting it, k. had come and taken over 
his melancholy; for there is no mood but th« mountain 
towers over it and modifies it. As he stared up at it Martin 
had only a reproach for<t. 

. . . “It’s orignt for yoa.” Efc turned on his belly to face 
it. “To yoa it wouidn*t fhetter if t|je sea came up and 
covered us, if the gven water possessed us, barnacle- 
covered us, jturned our bones to sea-bed sludge, if the 
importance of things senk into the green nothing. Ennie 
^apSka still-dead under t. mound under the sea and we 
drift! ng-deacP with the currents. . . 

The shadow of a cloud fftoved from the highest point and 
fell shapelessly dowif the high precipice. 

. . . “Why so calm? Why stand as if no time passed. 
Yoa there, and meJying here, both jiot ^moving, both 
doing nothing. There should le nef passing of time — end 
no trouble that goes'with time — when there’s nothing but 
to heng about erid wait. But I’m only one in the face of 
time — end for yoa it don’ mettCr anyway. Who cares? — 
Not yoa, not yoa end all ^e i^ute, still things, ^r yoa it’s 
easy; nothing changes. •The sun winds round yoa, endT the 
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nighty end the next sun. B^]t what’s thet mean to yoa? 
Nothing, Yoa might be God. Yoa might be God standing 
over us. End yoa don’ care a demn! . . .” 

As a cloud brought a cold patch of shadow over him, he 
pushed his face into the deep, ^ larp turf. 

Into his silence, after a long time, a voice bivoke. “Hallo, 
Martin.” 

Martin did not move. He knew the voice, and he was 
not pure that he wanted to ^urn and face ifvS owner. But 
thefn, irresistibly, a feeling of warmth and friendliness came 
over hiin, and after a moment he raised his head and 
tamed over. 

“Hallo, Mr Dalvei.” 

The other’s brows rose a little, and Martin, hesitating, 
corrected the greeting. “Halle , George.” 

George DalvAl seemed to acknowledge the second greet- 
ing with a slight ijod, and his smile broadened. “I hed an 
idea maybe I’d find yo'u her^. I’ve been to your house 
twice before, but there was nobody there.” 

“What did you want?” ^ Martin’s voice as he said it had 
an edge to it, and immediately he had said it he was 
sorry. 

Georgi Dalvcl was not good at* dissembling. He did not 
look directly at Marlin oi he s,hruggcd and answered. 
“Oh,just paying a Vjlsit. See h(»\v thiags were going. It’s a 
few months since you left the schoc’.” 

“Yes.” Martin knew what George wanted to say — ‘end 

yoa hevn’t found a job yet ’ Sitting with his knees bent 

and encircled by hils arms, he «lid not look up at George. 
He struggled between the desiie not to talk Jind the desire 
to get some of the disappointnlv.nt and pent-up anger off 
his mind. 

George dropped on to the turf beside him. He was 
bigger than Martin, and older by u few years. He was 
neater and morb fmi^iied, -.n his speech and his dress. His 
light brown suit was as good as that of any fnan riding in 
the suburban train to work each morning^ but his tie was a 
shade more colourful, ahd his brown-and-white shoes a 
little mo|(;e dapper. His face did not have the signs of 
poverty and shiftlessness of many Coloureds, nor yet the 
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carefree, puckish vitality ofpthers. He had a thoughtful 
count^ance, and his smile came slowly. 

“It’s a lovely day, isn’t it? Spring must be pretty well 
on the way now.” 

Martin did not answer Jlimediately. He knew that what 
he was going to S2fy was not vfhat he really believed,^or it 
came partly from his present mood alid partly from a 
desire to argue with his friend, to unload some of the 
depression from his mind, ‘^t’s a lovely day es we find it. 
But es we use it. ...” He shrugged expressively. 

George looked puzzled. “As we use it?” ^ 

“Well, no,'not us. No, we htv to take if as it comes, take 
what’s dished out to \is. I mean es they use it — everybody 
else, who sit in an office end press a butt(jn for what they 
want — those who have the power to use the da/ es they 
want.” He said it bitterly. * 

George frowned, and seeing Martin’^present mood and 
knowing something of its^cause* he wanted \o switch to 
some hafttiJcss subject. Not that there was much good in 
changing the course one’s w#rds took, for beneath the 
words the thoughts went away in theii*own direction, so 
that there were two conversations going on at once — the 
one of words, a|fid the cAher of thoughts. But if die words 
went on loudly and loijg cnewgh they might shout down 
the thoughts. 

“We’re lucky, rcaliy. Not many people have this — the 
mountain — iCirstcnbosch.” He tried to change to a lighter 
jLoni;, as he waVed Ijis arm to take in their surroundings. 
“The old mountain is alvfays there., I suppose it affects us 
after a time.* Becomes part of us, in a way.” 

“Part of us? I suppos<^o. But that's no help.” 

“No."* 1 flon’t know so much.” 

“I do. Ask . . . ask Papa— Joe— what does he get out of 
it. Go end stend in Main Road end ask anyjme who passes 
if they notio; it.” ^ 

“ You come hgre quite often. You like it.” 

“Thet’s different. I come because I got notliing else 
to do.” ^ 

“End because you likg coming?” 

Martin did not answer, and neither of them spoke Tor a 
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moment^ until George renfbmbered the object of his 
coming. 

“I went to your house before coming here, Marun. I 
wanted to see you particularly.^ . . There was a possibility 
of a job. Et Somerset West.” /As he said itv George saw 
Marlin’s first look of expecta.tion, then 6f dis^pointment, 
and he continued c^uickly : “I know it’s not ideal to have to 
go out there. But it’s only about thirty miles. Thet’s not 
far. j There’s a printer — he has a small business — ^who’s 
looking for a good Coloured boy, about your age. It would 
be* quits interesting, Martip — better than almost any job 
fou would get in Ca/ie Town these days. You might like 
to think^about it.” George paused before continuing more 
earnestly: “It’ 15 a chance, Martin. These days jobs are 
easy onlj if you want to wheel a barrow, end use a ham- 
mer, or if you ^t money to spare.” 

Martin’s eyes flpshed angrily, then he slouched back on 
to his elbow and frowned, ^nd George could find no 
effective answer to his young friend’s disihusionment. 
Once again he felt their talfic becoming desultory and their 
meeting becomirlg futile. “You hevn’t been along to 
collect any books lately. Read anything interesting?” 

“No, n*ot really. It’s difficult.’”'* e 

“It always is. I don’t get » nuch +ime myself.” As he saw 
Martin’s lip', curl in<^o a response hd went on hurriedly: 
“You must come along. Or better Ltill, I’ll bring some to 
youi house. Perhaps tomorrow? I’ve got on»» by a fellow 
called Abrahams, and a book of pictures by Wenning ” 

Martin appeared to soften. “ x’ncnk yoa, George. I’d be 
gled to borrow them.” 

“Right. Tomorrow I’ll tr/*' to get along and see 
you.” 

George rose to leave, relieved that he had at any rate 
made it possible foi* himself to keep ih touch with Mai tin. 
“How’s your family}* Keeping’ , well?” Almost imper- 
ceptibly he hesitated. “Your sister?” ^ 

“Everyone’s all right. Linda — we don’t see her so much 
these days again.” He nodded in the direction of the 
houses s^tled in their well-kept grounds on the slope 
across the valley, and grinned despite kis mood. “Big stuff 
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this time. Half a dozen levi,tories, end yoa lose your way 
’rouni, as far as I can make out.” 

George stood for a second, as if to begin again and try to 
revive the meeting that^ad fizzled out. But it was no 
good. 

He said ^ood-tjye, and moved off toward the^mall 
bridge across the stream, and then toward the road that led 
down to the main gates of Kirstenbosch Gardens. 

The water in the stream was darkening, drawing the 
dusk from the sky, and after a while Martin himself rose 
and walked slowly through ^he gardens, making for ‘the 
same gates. ’ He came out on to thctroaa that would Idd 
down through the oaks toward the cottages, bift he had 
not gone far when Johnnie Peterson cama out of the trees, 
accompanied by his friend, Skaap Vorster. Johnni^ 
grinned as he saw Martin; Skaap drifted in behind him, 
like an escort vessel. 

“Got, if it isn’t Baart, d^ men wid a load on his mind! 
Yoa loo&«g busy, Baart. Yoa mustn’t t’ink too much, 
men — on’y w’en it’s wort’ it.”* 

It was impossible to turn away anti evafle them, so 
Martin returned the greeting without enthusiasm. 

Johnnie wasfiot put off. “Mustn’t look so blcddy sorry 
for yoaself, men. Life* i^ shftrt. Yoa should know — de 
books say so. . . .” 

Martin could not Aelp smiling, but he moved out into 
the road, to s^ow that it was his intention not to be de- 
•lay«d. Johnnie shook his head and raised his eyebrows 
mockingly. ^ * . . 

“Baart, yoa’s like de ^usies+ men in Cape Town. Yoa 
orlways got to be going somewhere. Yoa never got no 
time to come end hev a good time.” 

Martin wondered again at Johnnie’s attitude toward 
himself. It always Aowed a frienc^nqss ujtder its gloss of 
mischief, ai^i was qeve- unplrasant. 

“No yob yet J Yoa want to be yoa own boss, men, like 
us.” Johnnie nodded toward Ijis scruffy companion, who 
grinned in return. “Peterson end Vorster, Ltd. We in de 
big business.” 

Before Martin cdulfl decide whether or not he should 
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tell them about the offer thallGeorge Dalvel had made, it 
had slipped out. It was something, at any rate, with which 
to silence Johnnie for the moment, and despite his dis- 
inclination he said with some sarisfaction, “We-ell, I hed a 
real offer of a job today.” Tlfen he wishec^he had not 
said Jt, and turned quickly across the road to avoid 
talking of it. 

But Johnnie showed no particular interest in the news. 
He rperely shook his head sadly and said, “Chi got ! Pity!”, 
and then shouted good-naturedly down the road after 
MUrtin,*“Toi siem, kerel! Sq'' yoa some more, eh!” 



chapter j 

As Linda came down through the lower avenues*from 
Wintering her progress was like a bird’s: she ran a few 
paces under % sudden impulse of urgency, and thc^ she 
checked herself and seemed to drag her feet after some 
lingering image behind the brightness of her eyes? AnAso 
she came down toward the coltage, j|artitig and lingering, 
showing* in her movements the changing of her mind be- 
tween some eagerness and the savourir^ of some keen 
pleasure. From the river up to the cottage she alwio''t ran, 
but as she approached she slowed down.* It was there, bf 
the first cottages, that Dora Fortune iryercepted her. 

“Harro Linda. I’m not^eeing*yoa for a lon^ time? Ever 
since yoJ gorn to w(jrk et Mountain \'iew.” 

When slic first heard the v«icc from the corner of one 
of the houses, Linda felt a sudden impatience. •She wanted 
to get home with her news. But Dora had run to the road, 
and in the fac*^ of her’fiiendlincss Linda couli not run 
away. * ^ 

Dora worked at tlfc cigcR'cttc factot^ but, having nothing 
ill in her natuie, sh(*was not one of the girls on w'hose 
account Liivla had left. Dora was not sufficiently sensible 
of jhe attx’actfons ^f others to be jealous; she was not 
sufficiently sensible of tile lack of .them in herself to be 
dismayed. ?»he was slow-minded, guileless, and a good 
fiicnd. 

Linda r&ponded to her broad smile, 

“Hallo, Dora. The time’s gone quickly.” 

“I been missing y«a et dc fectory, Linda.^’ Dora’s large, 
wide-open eyes showe^ 'her gtnuiifb feeling. “Yoa liking 
yoayob?” * 

“Yes.” 

“It’s a big house, isn’t it? 1 remember I seen it once 
going for a walk up alqpg Riebeeck Evenuc qjje Sunday 
arfternoon. Yoa romomber,'* Dc day w’en Pete Kronas 
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go end steal some grapes fronfdown by Alban farm^ end we 
was orl togedder one arftemoon. It was a nice day, det. 
Well, I seen de house den. It’s nice. Is de medem nice?” 

It was curious how Dora could touch within a second 
what was already filling Lindar's mind. Limla answered 
with,a sudden instinctive gdardedness. ' ' 

“Yes, thenk yok, Dora. She’s very nice. It’s altogether 
nice.” 

“E^nd de marster?” 

Dinda liked Dora more than any of the other girls, but 
shte wisHltd now that thcr^ wf rc not so many questions. She 
Answered this last onf non-committally. “He’s all right.” 

“Somttime de peoples in de big houses is nolf so nice. 
IJey got funny yleas, end everyt’ing hes to be yest so.” 

“Oh, Mr and Mrs Saunty are all right.” 

They walked bn together. Dora lived in a cottage in a 
narrojv lane that ^urned^ down along the stream, and as 
they came to the entrance of tlje lane Dora stopped. “We 
going up de mountain some week-end soon, Linda. Some 
of us — me, end Jannie Harfnel, end Fortuna, end Piet, end 
Nellie, end ‘some ‘more. Wc going to stay over de night, 
end coming beck Sunday arftemoon. Yoa coming?” 

Linda hesitated. “Well . . . thenk yoa,tOora . . . but I 
don’ know. Some week-ends I ^ej'^ to work. I take turns 
with Amy et week-cryis. End . . .” No, there was no need 
to tell Dora any more. . . . “Sorry I’can’t tell yoa if I cen 
go or not, Dora, because I really don’ know.*’ 

Dora grinned ingenuously. “Yah,, well it don’ mett?r 
now, Linda. P’reps yoa will kndw by de tim^ we find out 
w’en we going. . . . It’s nice welder now, eh.-* Looks like 
summer’s here.” Dora hesitatea before adding a little 
shyly, “How is Martin, Linda? Not got a yob yet?” 

“No, not yet, Dora.” 

“I hope so spon,^’ 

“Yes, I hope so too/’ 

Dora glanced sideways, wishing to ask {some more, but 
being slow and shy, she could think of nothing. So she 
turned down the lane and called back over her shoulder, 
“Go9’by^Linda ! I hope yoa ceiacome up de mountain !” 

“So long, Dora!” Linda turned and continued alone 
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toward the cottage. The ifteeting had dispirited her by 
brin^g her back to the habitual circle of ner life^ to the 
relauonships which she could not and should not avoid. 
She wished to be able to cut herself away from them, to live 
the new lifc^ of Wintering but yet with some self-pity she 
still wanted* the dnly compahionship and friendship that 
she had ever known. ’ 

When she entered the cottage Martha greeted her. “Not 
working tonight, Linda.-'” , 

“No, Mama. Mr and Mrs Saunty are going out to some 
friends, so they said I could go off.” 

“Det’s good. I t’ink yoa lucky tcvbe working in sech% 
nice place.” ■* 

Linda followed her mother into the back room, where 
the meal was being prepared for Joe’s return. 

“Marster Saunty end de medem go (Tut a lot, Linda? 
Dey got lots of friends?” • , 

“I think they know lots gf people. They go but a lot, end 
people are*always coming to the house, visiting.” 

“Dcy seem to be very nice people, de Sauntys.” 

“Yes.” 

“W’at’s de marster doing? He’s working in Cape Town, 
in an orfice?” • 

Linda was glad that Martha asked these questions, for 
they held Wintering and the Sauntys in the conversation, 
and would make it iJiisier for her to give her own news. 
For now tht>t she was with Martha the impulse had died, 
o-nd she was a little shy. 

“I don’ l^ow really. Mama. Some days he doesn’t go 
into town like es if he was heving to work every day, end he 
seems to come home wllfn he likes.” 

“Maybe*he’s de boss of a big company. I know once a 
long time ago w’en I was working wid some people et New- 
lands, de marster is 9 dyrector of a nlact',^pd he seem to be 
working on^ harf Vine. I%now, yoa get some people 
like det.” ^ 

“I think . . . perhaps Mr Saunty is jest very rich. . . .” 

“Yoa t'ink so, eh? Ah, got, it mus’ be very nice! Be 
rich, end do no work! Ijt would be no good for JToq^ He’s 
wasting too much*tirtie es it is, going fishing, end not 
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worrying about w’at he shouM be worrying about. He’s a 
skellum, Yoe! Ya . . . ah, but to hev a lot of mon^/. . . . 
But for peoples like us. . . .” Martha shook her head and 
grinned down at the stove. 

The subject of Mr Saunty wafcslipping away, and Linda 
wan^d to hold it. “He paints a bit . . .” 

“Yoe? Orl he’s painting is levct’rics on railway 
stations.” 

“ISlo, I mean Mr Saunty.” 

“Oh? Oh, det’s nice. You mean painting pictures? 
Yea secii any pictures he’s painted?” 
end he oraws.” 

“Oh, yah? Maybe he’s rich because he’s cn artist.” 

“Mama . . . Mr Saunty hes drawn a picture of me.” It 
was whail Linda had been waiting to tell, and her voice 
nad a note of pride in it. 

Martha’s fork r<}jnained poised over the potatoes as she 
turned, her eyebrows raised in question. “A picture of 
yoa?” . . . Her face wrinkled slowly, a doubt qpming over 
her mind. “landa . . . Hendon’ draw yoa wid no clothes 
on?” 

Linda in her turn halted in laying the table, and she 
flushed. ‘-Mama! Of course not;” Her, flush came not 
only from her indignation btt also from a quick guilt in her 
touched imagination,, 

Martha shrugged and resumed hiH* stirring. “Well . . . 
yoa see desc pictures w’at’s drawn in de meg''zincs. lake 
de one on de celender over by derc”— slur nodded to,, the 
dopr — “de out Yoe bring home once.” 

“But he doesn’t draw to sell them. He doesn’t draw like 
thet. End he only drew my fac^.” 

“Oh well, det’s oright. Is it a good picture? Will de 
marster give it for yoa to keep?” 

“Well . . . hf, savs it’s only rough. End ... I suppose it 
does look like me.’* There './as a note of doubt in Linda’s 
voice, but she hastened to cover it. “It’s really a very nice 
one.” 

Martha stood with her back to the stove. It was a 
moniept ijefore she spoke. ^ 

“Tinda . . . yoa don’ want to got no big ideas. It 
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wf'uldn’ be no good if yoa d®. . . . From working in a big 
houSe^nd seeing lots of nice t’ings end people w’at is rich. 
I don’ want to be a busybody, but det’s w’at my mama is 
telling me w’en I was going to sech a place. Dey different 
people from us, Linda. • 

“Once Ennie Sapeika was saying p’reps yoa got big 
ideas for yoaself. Once she was saying yoa got too big*ideas 
to go to bi’scope wid Nellie. I know Ennie is yealous, 
because Nellie is not pretty end is a pampoen, and Pie*" 
Krogmas don’ take so much notice of h»'r es he do oiPyoa. 
But, orl dc same, Linda, yoa got to be i areful. Esd being 
drawed yoa picture. ...” 

Martha shook her head doubtfully. She spoke it forth- 
rightly and naturally, without the heat i ('(juired to support 
poor authority, or the elaboration to cover embar^assmen*.. 
And Tanda accepted, as naturally, her mother’s light 
talk like that; and with the same forthrightness she 
answered : • ^ • 

“Yes, Mama. But Ennif is . . . was wiong. I don’ want 
to be witftout friends. It’s not me. Mama; it’s Nellie 
mostly. 1 don’ like her, end she don’ like mg. She’s the 
one what tells the other girls I hev big ideas, end ... it 
looks like they want to be on her cidc. They go with her.” 
Her eyes flashed for a inomerU. “End she h jealous! End 
es for Piet . . .” Sh^ shrugged. 

“Yah, I know. Pie\, Krogmas is nc^ycntlcmen — rendy es 
a dog. I dem’ like him so much.” 

T here followicd a sf’ ^rt silence, as Martha stirred the pot 
an3 Linda completed the laying of the table, until Linda 
herself spokt again. 

“Mr Saunty is going t* paitt my picture now.” 

Martha’* glance was shrewd, and the creases about her 
eyes deepened. 

“From the drawing he made. I saw it when I was 
cleaning, end todajmie aiskcckif pliTp^ etithe week-end I 
cen come ehd sit fdr a*little while for him to finish it.” 

“Maybe sonfetime he cen let yoa bring it to show us, 
eh?” 

The front door opened jus^t then, and Joe came through 
the front room to ^)lie,kitchen. 
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“Harro, Linda. Yoa got twne orf?” 

“Yes, Papa, jest for tms evening.” 

“How’s fings?” 

Martha interposed, and although she chuckled, there 
was still pride in her voice. “D(jmarster, Mr jaunty, been 
painting her picture.” . , 

“Cho-o ! He’s a painter, eh !” Joe beamed as he lowered 
himself into his usual chain “But not like me, eh! Yoa 
know, sometimes w’en I got a brush in ny hend I’m 
t’inld'ng maybe I should be a painter like dem w’at paints 
ladies w?d no clothes on.” He sighed, and shook his head, 
and seemed to ogle some vLion, Then a look of specula- 
tion carpe plainly to 'nis face. There was more interest in 
the expression than reproof. “He-ey! Painting yoa, eh! 
Ke’s not^ painting yoa wid no clothes on, Linda?” 

^ This time Liiwa took it with resignation. She looked 
across at Martha, and when she saw her mother’s grin 
there^was no longer any offence. Good humour broke 
through, and she sighed. “Nd, Papa. He only drew a 
picture of my face.” ^ 

“Oh.” The tene may have been one of slight dis- 
appointment. It was the idea that appealed to him. Joe 
drew his ( 3 hair nearer the table, and rollc^ up his sleeves. 
“Yoa know, it’s a funny t’i^. 1 was yest saying today to 
Bosman — he’s de barstard w’a?. I work for; he’s a real 
solemn barstard, he’s hardly ever laffing; his wife is going 
orf wid a chep from Yo’burg, end he don’ kneyv w’at to do 
wid his kids w’at is still going to school, sc^now he’s a lot 
bleddy solemner den he orlways was — ^yah, well I was 
saying to him today,' ‘W’y don’ we paint de levetories 
yellow, men? Good bright yelloe’', so’s to make people see 
aem easy — no mistakes, end no hunting about in a hurry. 
Me-cn,’ I say, ‘it’s a bleddy good idea, end it looks nice!’ 
End for a change he’s saying, ‘Yah, it;Js quite en idea, but 
maybe in enuddei 'colour, ^’at people is more used to — 
maybe red.’ But no!” Joe flung his hands up in disgust. 
“We cam’t! We got to paint dem grey . .* . like a bleddy 
t’understorm ! 

“But w’en I’m coming home yest now, I t’ink of enudder 
good<'ldea. It’s a better one. Instead of yellow, we paint 
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some w’ite — ^nice end shiny— end some bleck, or ma^rbe 
browiH, Den we don’ need to paint any signs, on’y ‘Ladies’ 
end ‘Yentlemen’ end * Dames* end ^Here*. End de Europeans 
don’ hev to look hard for de ones for dem, end we don’ hev 
to look hard for de ones ft>r us. It’s orl easy! It’s a good 
idea, yah. Mart’ a? On’y I'nt not saying anyt’ing t^ Bos- 
man. Maybe he won’ unnerstend if I’m telling a yoke or 
not. He’s a funny chep, Bosman; he hardly ever smile. < 
But it’s a godd idea, eh?” , 

Joe beamed, and acknowledged with a nod the plate ^hat 
Martha put before him. Martha shook her head t6ieran*ly, 
but when her back was turned on h^m s#t grinned. 

“O-oh, yah! Very clever, Yoc Baart! Yoa beett heving 
a drink wid anyone arfter yoa finishe(| work, by any 
charnce?” > ^ 

Joe looked up and waved his fork. “\N^.'ll, es a metter df 
feet I seen . . .” 

“Yah, / know.” 

Joe shlWgcd, and resumed his eating, and Martha and 
Linda sat down. To Linda, Ji-x* had always been a rather 
remote person, living near the fringe* of hw own life. 
Martha was the only strong link ; Joe was like a lodger who 
had always be«i in the hoijsc, a little coarse hut always 
jovial. She had always laughed at his coarseness, and had 
never been ashamed. * ,, 

With the three of •them together, Linda asked where 
Martin was* 

.^He’s gorn tb see t teacher w’at was ct his school, de 
nice one who help hW get de scholarship to stay et school 
— ^Mr Darl^el. De udder day not so* long ago he was 
meeting Mr Darlvel et Kftstenbos’. Mr Darlvel was saying 
p’reps der? was a chArnce of a yob for Martin, end Martin 
on’y tell me about it today. I don’ t’ink he’s got much 
hope det dere is a y^ really. . . .” Her expression clouded. 
“Martin seem to lose hj^'spirit » bitftesc'days. I tell him, if 
Mr Darlvel*says so* den he mustn’ bt so pessimistic, but 
. . . He don’ seem to like de idea, anyway.” 

Martha rose to take Joe’s pi.*te, while Joe frowned. 
“W’y don’ he like it? W’at’s de metter wid anv vob dese 
days — except det yoa ^ot to w’ork ct orl !” 
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“He says it’s et Somerset Wes’.” 

“Well, w’at’s dc metter wid Somerset Wes’?” 

Martha looked over her shoulder at Joe’s brown pate, 
sadly for a moment. “It’s a long way.” 

“Agh, nonsense! T’irty mifrs or so. It’s not so far. 
W’at’s de yob he been offeied?” 

“fle says it’s in a printer’s. Dere’s a men w’at wants a 
Coloured boy like Martin.” 

“Well, den, I don’ see no obycction.” 

Between Joe and this family of his there was not a close 
community of minds, and each of the joys and the troubles 
ft the others didfnot find its*reflection in him. Martha was 
his wife; with whom he had lived many years and with 
whom he was as familiar as if she were a well-worn coat 
%ainst <fce winter. Martin and landa were his children, 
and Francis tb£ child adopted by him -or rather by 
Martha — and they shared his house and his food. As if on 
a tralh, they travelled together; they, the others, in a com- 
partment, and he in the corridor talking with^lhs friends. 
To him it was not distressiitg that Martin should have to go 
away, nor fvould“Martlia’s feeling be understandable. 

“He’s gorn to see dis Mr Darlvel to make sure?” 

“I don«* know. He didn’ really say. Hq yest said he was 
going to get some books t«j r^^d. Mr Darlvel told him to go 
along w’enevci' he \^ant to borlow s^^me.” 

“Books! Agh, books! . . .” But vehemence was not a 
part of Joe, and he threw up his hands in resignation. “I 
suppose dey oright for some people, but I don’ sec w’at jjjs. 
I don’ see w’at good it is to Martin; he walks about wid a 
load on his mind" like en old men. Maybe \t was a bed 
t’ing for him to stay et dc schoeft' so long. It don’ get him 
now’erc. It don* help him to get a 'yob. Lodk how long 
he been widout one .since he left de school. Oh, I don’ 
know, . . .” It was beyond Joe, an/'> he was prepared to 
leave it at that! o r * ^ ^ 

But Martha was in defence. “Bui he’s a clever boy, 
Yoe. It’s not his fault.” It was in her instinct to defend, 
though the subject was n6t a happy one. 

“Whose fault, den? If he v'ants a yob so much, w’y don’ 
he g6 end find one wid a carpenter, a painter, same es 
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me. Dere’s plenty to do if yoa really want to do somet’ing. 
Det*s^c way I see it — ^plenty of work, but yoa carn’t be 
fussy."’ 

Martha had no answer. She could articulate none of the 
sympathy she felt^ a sym^thy which went in the blood to 
the ends of her b( 5 dy and waimed in her heart, but ibund 
no expression on her tongue. For Martha’s experience of 
life corresponded with Joe’s opinion. And sometimes its 
persuasion s(%med so strong that she did not know ex- 
perience or her heart were right. Her reason, born out of 
her life of menial work donCn without question, said that 
Joe was right. Never had 'here bee* j ooubt, of her 

E laee and that of her people, of her own work arid that of 
er husband- from her youth and throrrgh the colourings 
years until her son had grown and brought another nature 
before her eyes. Their nature was to labour with their 
hands, to keep their eyes down aijd not *0 waste timejifling 
them to envy the clouds. ^It was to live ki the walls of a 
small plac(4, to go in the morning and return in the evening, 
to bear Joe in his drunkennesSt's and to^satisfy him in his 
passions, to comfort Annie Sapeika wh*cn sh% lived and 
bury her when she was dead. With each day’s end its own 
horizon, expectation was sup>eifluous; human grace was an 
extravagance ; love was — ijothing but coition passioned by 
unlovely lovers. Rt'flection was fo» those who had the 
mind for it. Martha ’accepted these conditions, with no 
idea of disputing them. 

Martin cut atr'"s |his simple acceptance that was like a 
faith, by beipg what he was: a thoughtfuj boy who enjoyed 
the company of books and who was, by the ordinary 
standards, singular. He n id stayed at the school longer, 
with a schiTlarship; ljut without the help of these outward 
signs she knew his natuie well enough. Joe had accepted 
Martin’s scholarship^! th a shrug, fjj^r it eprt. him nothing; 
Martha hac^ wondgreeb at it jfhd had been proud. And 
now, whereas jpe saw the end of Martin’s extra schooling 
as an interlude ended, Martha knew there had been a 
departure, that by some grace Martin had to live out his 
strange, intemperate ways. 'Phere was no trying t».<'j}der- 
stand him. There w«as tio trying to argue with him. It was 
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right to let him go his way. But this was not well enough 
formulated in her mind for her to explain to Joe, so she was 
silent. She turned away from it and began to talk of other 
things. 

“Linda, I seen Piet Krogmas ycstiday. He come up to 
me w’en I’m going down town, end arsk w’y he don’ see 
yoa so much dese days. He’s vragtie like a filum star yoa see 
-in a bi’seope — so he reckon ! He got his hair growing down 
his cheek parst his cars. He was saying det mm end some 
of de udders was going up de mountin some time — I t’ink 
he ‘was saying next week-enej. He was wanting to know if 
yba was going, i tell, him I don’ know year business.” 

“Yes, i know, mama. I seen Dora tonight when I was 
C9/ning home, i^he says also that they were going up the 
ipountain, end will I go too. But I don’ know if I’m 
working in the week-end. It depends on Amy — if she’s 
going.pff on Sunde,y.” 

“Well, anyway, I told Piet it’5 up to yoa. I don’ know. 
But I told him maybe yoa don’ want to go. , He keeps 
saying w’y don’ he see yoa more, like w’en yoa was et de 
fectory. So*I says, ‘W’y arsk me’.” 

“It’s not easy now. I don’ get off every day, or hev time 
to go about the same es they do ct the fectory.” 

“Yah, end I keep telling 1 ’m.. End w’en I tell him may- 
be yoa p’reps workin'f in de week-end, end yoa cam’t go, 
he’s yest smiling like a snake, end larfing. He says, ‘Oh, 
well, Nellie Sapeika is going enyway’.” .» 

Martha glanced at her daughter. §hc did not approve 
of such virility as Piet Krogmas showed, but she wished 
that Linda would be more predictable in her relations with 
the other young people, and 'readier to keep Nellie 
Sapeika in her place. To understand Martin was one 
thing for Martha; to understand Linda, who was more 
remote from her,^ ^as another. ^ e 

“Nellie cen go she likes. It’s hot my business.” Linda 
rose to collect the dishes. Just as when she had left Dora 
earlier in the evening, she was again depressed with a 
feeling of anger and loneliness and self-commiseration. In 
all h^p p/jrpose of edging herself out and away from the 
community of her own people, she r-efused to acknowledge 
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that she might fail, that it was not possible to peninsulate 
hersetf from them. But this loneliness was part of the price 
of trying. It was a jealous inheritance. 

They finished the meal, and Joe sat back in his chair by 
the table as Martha ana* Linda cleared up. They put a 
plate in the ovcn*for Martin.* It was dark now, following 
the long twilight that hangs over that shadowed side of the 
mountain when the sun is shut off early in the day. Joe sat’ 
back in his chair half dozing in the lamplight. Th: two 
women cleared the table, washed up, straightened the 
room, then sat back with the Intention of^omposing them- 
selves to sew. Whenever L nda camwhome for an eveninf, 
and it was too late to do anything else, she fell back into the 
habitual ways of the household. 

But this was not the usual pattern of an evening in th^* 
cottage— for Joe to be with the others sitting docile and 
domestic in the light of the larpp. IlPwas an unu-atural 
pause, \yith Martha and JLinda waiting,' unable to settle 
themselve* until Joe should play out his part. And in a 
short while he shook himself Itice a dog,^blinked, and rose 
suddenly. ” 

“Going out for a walk. It’s a nic'* night. Not going to be 
so long.” He \#alkcd out through the front room into the 
night. 

Both Linda and Martha glanced up at his back, then at 
each other. Martha grinned as she spoke. 

“Yah, I %ujy)osc it’s down to Charlie Souter’s house 
tc:tight. Maria -nvter gorn orf to stay wid her sister at 
Ottery, en(^ till she come beck Charlie is heving a good 
time so long. . . . Agh, ^ell. yoa carn’t stop it. De larst 
time Yoe is winning^six bv>b et playing cards.” 

Francis came in, and having been given supper, was put 
to bed. The kitchen, ill-lit and full of shadows, and the 
whole cottage in its \arkjiess, settl^ in^^O tiie silence of all 
humble plages. Martha was jJlacid, for she had come to 
the age of resignation, where is the loneliness of the wife 
grown stale and passionless, apfl the mother grown out of 
the relying youth of her children. Linda sat waiting, for 
nothing she knew, but with the youth in which eiMT'^lthing 
is expectation. 
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Chapter ’6 

Martin and George had talked again about the job at 
' Somerset West, just long enough for George to press it on to 
Ma^<i^n and for the latter to give in. And th(^h, because to 
neither of them was it a congenial subject, they had passed 
on‘'to books amj other people’s minds. And it was late 
T^’hen Martin rose to go. He made the move relucianlly — 
but they could not sit — he and George Dalvel — all night in 
this room that had always given Martin a mental sheltc'r 
And com’tbrt, talking of congenial things, being shut off 
from the darkness in which everything and everyone were 
impatiently moving and jjoing. 1 1 was time to go into the 
streets where those who loitered were edged j^nd eyed 
aside, where in the dark the people who stroc’" purpose- 
fully cast distrusting looks ^and hurried on, where those 
who touchell your sleeve and whispered wanted you only as 
a stranger to their anonymity and cackled after you and 
taunted you for a lily when you brushed them off. 

“Well, it’s late. I’ll hev to g^t going. Thanks for those 
books, Gec<rge.” * 

“No, Martin, sit down a bit. There’s plenty of time.” 

Martin shook his head. “Thanks, George, but I really 
better go.” 

“Well, all right, but let me drive you home ” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll walk.” 

“No, nonsense. It’s a long wiTy from Clareview station 
to your house. Come on. It’s a pleasant evening, end I’d 
like a run in the car.” 

Geoige livcd^ijejir fhe school, dov n in the neighbour- 
hood where the line belwecii the people of different colours 
became bluried and indistinct and no one was the less 
happy for it. They drove from there up across the railway, 
and across the brightly-lit g.'ish of Main Road, up through 
the qjvf^ter houses of the better suburbs, and then down 
across the bridge to the dark cottagtfs among the trees. 
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Martha and Linda barely heard the noise of the car stop- 
ping ?>n the gravel fringe of the road. 

“Come inside, George. Mama will be home. Yoa never 
really met her.” 

“Thenks, Martin, but don’t think I ought to stay.” 

“Come on. It’s my turn tdsay ‘Nonsense’.” 

Hearing the noise of the doors slammirtg, Martha rose to 
get Martin’s supper from the oven. She paused when she* 
heard the eftra fooistcps and Martin’s voice talking to 
someone. Martin himself came through the outer room, 
leading the W'ay through to^the light. He stodd in "ihe 
opening to let George pas . 

“Mama . . . Oh harro, Linda. I didn’t know yo^ were et 
home.” Martin was more diffident now,,conscious of the 
meanness of the room in the dim ligh< of the ‘oil lamp. 
“Mama, yoa lu'vn’t met Mr Dalvel properly before. Nor 
yoa, Linda. Mr Dalvel was kind enough to give m/^ a lift 
home.” 

Martba^miled in her vast, friendly way. “I'm glad to 
meet yoa, Mr Dark cl. We se«!n yoa before, but we never 
really meet yoa. It’s nice of yoa to brin^Martin home det 
long way.” 

George returned her friendliness in his nod ano mumbled 
greeting. When he smiled w^h the same friendliness at 
Linda she nodded briefly, smiled wiih some shyness, and 
let her eyes revert to her sewing. There was an awkward 
moment, which Martin filled uneasily. 

“George has*h'''n^d me some books.” 

It was Mjjrtha who, ignoring Martinis pale remark, re- 
deemed the moment. “P’reps Mr Darlvel would like some 
cawfice? It’s nice if y(*t cen stay and hcv some, Mr 
Darlvel. We got sorne oilmost ready, arfter suppei.” 

George was pleased by the offer, but he demurred, as he 
thought he should. •‘^Martha beamed as^f she had not 
heard him, ^nd turyed <6 the stove.^Marfin would wait for 
his supper. 

“Take a lemp end go to de uJder room, Martin. De 
cawffee won’t take long to be ready. P’reps yoa cen get 
some music so long on de wireless.” ^ 

This was the virtue of the small front room : to be swept 
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and dusted, polished and preserved, for visitors to sit in. 
The veneer sideboard had stood there for many years, 
bearing its load of photographs, vases, glass gew-gaws, and 
sea-shells. The heavy old chairs, lace betasselled, and 
made for a larger space, crowded together to overwhelm 
a sm^U central table where an empty vase dripped glass 
pendants like icicles. And a radio glowered over every- 
thing from a table in the corner, having been brought — 
grudging, it seemed — to such company, and' surrendering 
itseli only by instalments over three years. 

“I’m jiorry, but we can’t hcv any music in any case, 
©eorge. It’s worked, on betteries, end they gone flet.” 
Mai tin 'aodded at the radio, and motioned George into 
one of the chaps. As they sat, and were waiting for 
Martha Jtad Linda to bring in the coffee, Martin lowered 
his voice and leaned across to George. “Perheps . . . 
George . . . yoa copld mention to Mama about the job. I 
think perhaps if yoa tell her, it might be better. Will yoa 
tell her? . . .” 

George’s features expres&jsd his doubt, but he withheld 
from voicing it. He knew Martin’s reason for asking this. 
Since, earlier in the evening, he had told Martin that there 
definitely was a job, and that^he printer a^ Somerset West 
would take him as soon as fee could go, he had sensed his 
friend’s reserve, and fiad known that the boy had no heart 
for the plan. After he had tried earnestly for some time to 
persuade Martin that this was a good opportuivity, the boy 
had shrugged, had admitted it, and had promised, to 
accept the job. But there would be no conviction in 
Martin’s demeanour if he should be left to tell Martha by 
himself, and, not being happy a’uout the promise itself, he 
flinched from telling of it. 

When Martha and Linda had come in, bringing the 
coffee, and the'j had all taken a seat,y)0 that the room was 
completely filledj there wa. not oi)jp of them who did not 
feel some embarrassment. Martha least of them, for to her 
conversation was not such a necessary part of companion- 
ship that she missed it greatly. Any disturbance she felt 
was th e fl ight one of having in her house a man different in 
ways from those among whom she hr.bitually lived; but 
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her discomfiture was slight because in the end she un- 
wittiilgly took all men to be of a common humanity; the 
differences were not essential. Martin, for his part, was 
waiting uneasily for George to tell about the job. And 
besides, with a loathing ft,r himself, he felt a little ashamed 
of Martha and th* cottage. He would have liked to^leavf 
them, and return there later when George had gone. 
Linda’s uneasiness was because of George, and his because 
of her; for they we’^e each too aware of the other, and each 
behaved as if the other were not there. 

George collected himself, to tell what Martin hhd askec 
him to tell. “Mrs Baart, Ma^rtin he? toW you about th< 
job et Somerset West?” 

“Yes, Mr Darlvcl. It’s kind of yoa t^ trouble.” Shf 
glanced at Martin as she said it. 

“It’s a friend of mine who told me abo^^t it, a teacher ai 
Somerset West.” He hesitated. “It wilj be a good thing, 1 
think. A good opening, epd gofid traini^.g. They would 
like him start es soon cs he cen get there — ^Monday, i 
possible.” <• 

“Monday.'* It’s not much time, Mr D&rlvel.” 

“No, I know. It means a bit of a rush. I’m afraid.” 

Martha shrugged. “Wc hit ky to get it. It’s a good t’ing 
for Martin.” There was no gi^t confidence in her voice 
“I don’ suppose it w' * t.^k? yoa longjo fix up ready to go 
Martin?” . . . 

George interrupted as she paused. 

“. . . Oh, I f»rrot, Mrs Baait. This friend of mine say: 
he cen give Martin a place to stay. End also, 1 cen taki 
Martin out Ic Somerset West, perheps on Sunday?” 

“Oh, yah, I forget abo*.t a place to stay. . . . Well, I’n 
gled. T’in|s will bc*orig*’t den. 1+ don’ take long to fi? 
dese t’ings, ch? Hev some more cawffee, Mr Darlvel?’ 
Smacking her thigh.^ lightly, she resumed Jier u^ual gooc 
nature, as if to dism&s any doubts,* ana they switched tc 
talking a while of other things, though haltingly. 

Eventually Linda rose. “Mataa, will yoa excuse me 
please? It’s getting late, end I better go now.” 

“So soon, Linda?” • ^ 

“Yes, Mama; I’m sorry. 1 wanted to get to bed ^uit< 
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•f^Tly. Friday is orlways a busy day.” She moved toward 
kitchen^ avoiding to look at George Dalvel arAi her 
Tii.pr 

ne hcrge and Martin rose with her. George, too, made his 
“1 think I better be^^oing also, Mrs Baart. I 
really mean to stay ^o long, but«it was an oppor- 
? to tell you 'about Somerset West. Thenk you for the 
. ^ 1 , I’ve enjoyed meeting you . . . end Miss Baart.” He 

tumt)|^pd. “Perheps she would ... I could gi^e her a lift to 

cofFeei„ce 

i^^^iinda ''heard it in the kitchen. She stood holding her 
‘ath as she wditod .for Martha to reply. 

> ^‘Yoa^'hot going to stay a little while, Mr Darlvel? Yoa 
^,^n’ need to hu^ry away.” 

j Linda ‘Shook her head and grimaced to herself in her 
^‘su^ense. * 

Gcc^rge laughed f softly. “I really must go, Mrs Baart. 
When you’re a teachef thcr.'^’s always something to 
do.” 


“It’s a long way out of yonr direction, Mr Darlvel. . . .” 

Linda sighed to herself in the kitchen. 

“Oh, it’s not far really. Riebeeck Avenue, I think 

Martin sdhd. And it must b<* quite a long walk at this 

lime of the night. It wouldj’^’t take me a few minutes in the 
» '* 


The walk was in itself long enough, and the night late 
enough, to dispose Linda kindly to the offer «if a lift; but 
there was a keener pleasure in hearing ’George Dalvel 
make it. She stood longing for her mother to end the 
courtesies. 

“It’s very nice of yoa, Mr Darlf^el. , I’m sure Linda would 
be very gled. . . . Linda! Mr Darlvel is saying he will 
give yoa a lift to Riebeeck Evenue!” 

Linda came to llj>e doorway, ^niled prettily, and 
murmured her thanks. ' ' , 

“Yoa better get ready quick, Linda. Mustn’t keep Mr 
Darlvel waiting. Yoa cen leave de t’ings in de kitchen.” 
Martha turned back to George and launched into fresh 
than)js«.“It’s very kind of yoa to do orl dis— first bringing 
Martin, den taking Linda.” She chuckled in her open, un- 
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embarrassed manner. “We never been so posh es dis, 
riding in a car, orl in one night.” Martin flinched in- 
wardly at his mother’s ingenuousness. 

Linda stood waiting and ready, and George stood aside 
for her to lead the way oui. Martha came to the gate, but 
Martin remained indoors, foi* now that the decision was 
made for him to go to Somerset Wcst-»-and to leave so 
soon— he was left with a curious dispiritedness, dull and 
unlivcly, wariting to shrink back into himself. 

George turned the car in the road, and as he and iJnda 
drove away through the trees, Martha stood for a fnomc’it, 
watching the light go down tlirough the ftarkness. As sht 
came back into the house there might have been a soft 
gleam of speculation in her eyes. , 

Where the road turned up from the river the headlights 
passed across two figures walking on the verge. 'liiey were 
Piet Krogmas and someone else whqjcn Linda did not 
recognise. She smiled to Jt^'i'self in the dark, with some 
self-satisfaryion, wondering what Piet would think if he 
could sec her novy. He wouId»never in all his life have a 
car. Bor a secoird he - and all the others she knew — 
seemed colourless, and all their ways seemed unattractive. 
It seemed to h«r Tor a mogicnt that she had left it all 
behind her, that she was loo^pg back through an open 
door at old episodes. * * 

George was struggling to find some subject to fill the 
silence. He& found it in his own preoccupation, in the 
desire for assuranf f* against his own doubts. 

“I wonder if it’s* the right thing— about Martin, I 
mean. Miss*Baartj you think that Martin is really keen to 
go to Somerset West?’.’ • 

Linda ditt not kno^f wk it she should say. She had not 
thought about it, for her brother was not close to her. And 
the question, asked *uddenly, brought a ^Jumbling reply 
from her. “J . . . I aon’t really know. . . . it’s hard to 
know what Martin likes, hard to understend. . . 

“I thought . . . you see him a lot, end . . .” George 
broke off and started again : “Martin hes never been away 
from home before, hes he?” 

“No.” 
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“He’s very fond of your mother. End she thinks a lot of 
him, too.” 

This Linda understood better. All her life, from when 
she could remember, she had been aware of the closer love 
between her mother and Martin.<'In the beginning she had 
resenjed it, but in the years the resentment had died. 
As their closer sympathy and love had become more 
acceptable to her, through a toleration of established 
things, she herself had become more sekr-reliant and 
independent. 

“You ^nean, he doesn’t want to leave end go and live 
c^omew’ere else?’* 

“YesMhet’s it.” 

“But he’s quite old now, Mr Dalvcl.” 

'■“Yes, 4 know.” He had brought the car to a slower 
kpeed, to give tirf^e, and he did not continue immediately. 
“But thet doesn’t l^clp him. You know your brother better 
then J do. Miss Baart. He’s a strange chep. He thinks 
about things more then we do — sort of broods ff^cr them. 
It’s not the same for him as i! would be for us.” suddenly a 
note of feeling cafme into his voice which surprised Linda. 
“Oh, it’s all wrong!” 

When Linda did not answer- for she,, could think of 
nothing to say — he went on; ‘^It’s not him; it’s the rest of it 
thet’s wrong. He sljouldn t bi left in the air like this.” 
There was another silenee, in which Linda was un- 
comfortable. “Perheps it would hev been better really if 
Martin hedn’l gone on ct the school.” -< 

landa’s failure to understand was apparent in her 
response. “But he was very glcd, end so was Mama. She 
was very proud for him to get aLcholarship.” 

“Yes, but I mean in the long run. Even now. What 
heppens now? He should really go to the University. It 
would finish ific thing off ... or, aiipyway, it would give 
him a chance. Then He covld beoqmfe a teacher. . . . Now 
he’s like a . . . like a stetue thet’s only half-made. You hev a 
half-finished thing, but also — if you know Martin end look 
close et him — you hev the |jromise of how it couM turn out 
if only someone would help to finish it.” 

H^ glanced at her for guidance as«the car came to a 
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cross-road high up in the avenues, and she signalled for 
him tA turn to the right. 

“Martin is the wrong kind of fellow to be left like thet. 
Thet’s what I’m afraid of. Miss Baart. Martin doesn’t 
think with his head. He j^eU. He needs someone — end he 
needs a long time-*-to show him how to control his feeling. 
Half-finished like this he could be hurt by the clever ideas 
of any fool. He cen get hold of wrong ideas, end brood on 
them, end noV be able to sort them out.” 

George glanced at Linda’s profile again, and he realised 
suddenly that she did not understand. And just as faddetdy 
he lost his own anxious zest, and dropped*his voice. “I’n? 
sorry; it’s difficult to explain it, really.” 

Linda, being aware of his change, longed to make 
amends. There had been some power in his anxit r/ which 
had fascinated her. “No, really, Mr DaKcl. I think I do 
understend. But I never known Martin, very well. I think 
only Mama knows him we^l.’’ She broke otT and pointed 
to the gati'i they were passing just then. “Oh, this is the 
place; I forgot.” , i 

He drew up suddenly, sorry that it waS over. When he 
had stopped, and she had stepped out into the road and 
was standing b)t its side waiting for him to mov'e off, he 
longed to stay and prolor^ it^^But Linda was speaking 
through the open window.*^ » 

“Thenk yoa, Mr Dalvel. It was very kind of yoa. Good- 
night.” « 

He hesitatech then returned her “Good-night”, and 
turned the car slowly lound. When he glanced back she 
was turning to enter the gates. 

George felt irritatcd.at nimself. He had not said any of 
the things he had wished l » say. For one thing, he had 
meant to say that he had once met Mr Nicholas Saunty; 
that would have bee»i a step. And he ha<jt wanted to ask 
her if he mjght sep*l\er agai«. He fe^ — and then re- 
proached himself for feeling it — that he had a right to see 
her more; he was her brother’s friend. But it was useless, 
for she was gone, and he h.ad ‘spent his time boring her 
with his own preoccupation% Martin was a stranger to 
her — that he shouldihave known. There had been only a 
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polite “good-night”, and now the whole thing would have 
to be started again. George’s irritation did not diminish as 
he drove home. 

Linda stopped and looked round only when she felt sure 
that he would not see her. She i^tbod for a moment, watch- 
ing the tail-lights going do\?i^n the avenue. George Dalvcl 
was a strange nian, different from the others she knew; 
it left her feeling for a moment that the others had now 
pa^^^'d, that she had m^ved out of their orbit and would 
not see them again. To her he was of an alien, ardent 
se.iousn'Ess which to Piet Krogmas and all the others would 
*be contemptible?. But if in this he was like Martin, he was 
more Ifuman, less remote than her brother — so far from 
being remote that there was an excitement left with her, 
and she ielt as if a keen pleasure had been cut off too soon. 
She turned and' V k cut through the gate, and turned along 
the p,ath that led behind the hedge to the kitchen garden 
and the servants’ quarters. 

Her room was clean and pleasant, but noy^'^it neither 
attracted her nor offered any comfort. The night? was no 
longer alaftning''with its darkness; it invited into its huge 
warmth her whose present mood was too free and ill- 
defined to be contained in the small, lighted room, too 
vague to find anything /'ongenial in anything but the 
emptiness of the night. There was so gentle and so vast an 
assuagement in the stars, and in the nearer massiveness 
of the dark, still, overlooking mountain. So she stood 
outside for a while, warm with the night, content with the 
placid darkness. If there had beem enough adventure in 
her she would haVe turned and gone up the avenues to- 
ward the slopes where no hou^6s were, and walked until 
weariness had brought her back to sleep. But tSiere was no 
such adventure in Linda, so she stood by her door, held 
between the synpathetic night and ^fhe small room whose 
light was commonplace, ilt was ;]• moment yhen all that 
unhappy defiance in her — which for many weeks had been 
a long, slow irritation — ^when it abated and she felt no con- 
flict. Every disharmony disappeared. But she studied 
neither the cause nor the implication of it all, being with 
her unperspicacity still unaware of he/ real conflict. 
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The^e were lights in the house itself, on the upper 
where* the bedrooms were. Linda looked that way 
saw them as she finally turned and entered her 
room. She thought of Nicholas Saunty and her 
picture. 


floor 

and 

own 

own 
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Chapter y 

Linda was at Hout Bay the next week-end, staying with 
her aunt Maisic in the fishing village. She had come partly 
by^ ][oe’s persuasion, fo- he grabbed at any T>upport which 
he could give to his own claims for a week-end’s fishing. 
But Joo would never under any circumstances stay 
with his sister-in-law. It was freedom he wanted, and 
Frikkic Koekstra and his fishing-boat gave that. Certainly 
Maisic did not^ for she had Martha’s bulk and twice her 
tongue. ■ 

The week-end fitted in with Linda’s mood. She was in 
such a confusion (jf mind that the village at the far edge of 
the feay, away from the beach where week-enders came, 
and under the shadow of the Sentinel rock, was a restful 
place. It was away fromithe pull of Wintering and her 
picture being painted; and George Dalvel, ten minutes 
with whom had complicated the tangle of things; and 
Dora, and Piet, and Nellie, .and all the others who made 
the pattern of her former ^>{pars. 

She wa'i watching;; Joe and' his friends preparing their 
nets and embarking on the night’s trip, Joe glorying in it. 
She stood on the small jetty and watched the boat swing 
out from the harbour, into the bay and then out between 
the Sentinel and Chapman’s Peak to the Atlantic. It was 
still mid-afternoon, and the whole wide bay was deep blue 
and shadowless. Away along tne shore where the hotels 
stood, and where the houses were being built in increasing 
numbers on the lower slopes of the mountain, people 
moved like sapd-flies.on the beach, 'darting about as she 
herself had ofteh done when she bad. come ,for week-ends 
with the others. Often they had camped among the trees 
that fell back from the beach. When she had seen Frikkie’s 
boat go out, Linda turned and walked that way, slowly, 
with no aim. The stream .that came down through the 
shoft valley spread its broad, shaPow, and inconstant 
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branches across the beach. She removed her shoes and 
carriea them in her hand as she began to wade across. 

She was picking her way carefully, looking down at the 
flowing water, and she noticed Piet and the others only 
when they were almost u^n her. They had come down 
the road that joins the village ^Vith the world: Piet, Dora, 
Nellie, Jannie Harmel, Fortuna Alberts, and a few others, 
all of them Linda’s friends, rivals, or aequaintances : care- 
free as a troui5e of roving players. Piet was in the ceqjjre, 
playing an old guitar, and the others were shuffling and 
shimmying along with a loose rhythm inborn in thtse daik 
children of the Cape. They had takci;', the*bright day into* 
their hearts, and with their happiness they celebrated it. 
They had turned from the road to cross the widi* stream, 
and they were very near her when she looked up? 

Dora saw hci and broke away, still with the dancing in 
her movements. “Linda, it’s nice to see yoa ! I didn’ jenow 
yoa was coming here dis w^k-enfl. Yoa didn’ say so.” 

Linda glt^ced at the others as she thought'ol an answer. 
“I didn’ know myself, Dora. Iccame wid Papa . . .” She 
broke off as Piet, stopping nis strumming, shosted across 
to her. 

“Hi, Linda! Nice to see y,oa, men! Come end hev a 
good time.” 

Some of the others shouted and greeted her, but Linda 
saw Nellie stop and tug at Piet’s arm, and saw him 
hesitate. Mcast of the others, having waved and greeted 
her, turned with? Nellm and moved along the beach, still 
dancing and Jooling. Linda felt a quick anger, and again 
her loneliness, at their light rejection of her, but most of all 
she was furious at Nejlie^ spitcfulncss and her present 
ascendance.* Then she* turned to Dora, as she realised that 
her friend was still by her, pleading with her to come. For 
a moment she felt alk the more closgly draivn to this one 
unfailing frieijd, ant^ Ai^Dora’stsake she Wanted to laugh 
and go with the otlicrs. 

“Yoa don’ hev to go beck to voar auntie yest for a 
while, Linda. Oh come on landa! We heving a lovely 
time!” 

But it was no good*now. The others were moving away, 
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as if they were deliberately forgetting her. Linda shook 
her head at Dora. 

“Thenk yoa, Dora. It’s nice of you, really, but I said to 
Auntie Maisie I would be beck soon. Yoa better go ahead 
end cetch them up.” Linda sni.led as best she could, and 
then turned to go back. 

But Piet had stopped again, and was hurrying back to- 
ward her. “Linda, yoa not coming? Anyway, I come to 
arsjc if yoa like to com ' to Luna Park next week. Yoa got a 
night orf? Yoa remember we been larst year.'* W’at night 
y«a got orf?” 

Suddenly Linda .was glad, exultingly glad, and was 
deternAncd to go with him. She hesitated no more than a 
second. “I can come Wednesday, Piet.’' 

“Origat! Good! I meet yoa by de Royal Bioscope, eh? 
O.K.? Eight o'ilock?” 

Linda nodded, and with a wink and a click of his tongue 
Piet turned and hurried’ after ^he others. 

She stood watching them, regretting her own foolishness 
in not going, but feeling a certain triumph, particularly 
over Nellk Sapeika. Nellie would sulk for the rest of the 
afternoon, and probe Piet’s purpose in coming back to talk 
to her. Ilinda turned back toward the village v/ith a lighter 
heart. 

Once or twice in the next lew days she regretted that 
impulse on the beach, as she moved about the rooms of 
Wintering, among the fine things that stirred *^00 great and 
too frightening an ambition in her and made the cottage 
and Piet Krogmas and all her other life too dangerously 
shabby. 

But on the Wednesday evening she went with Piet as she 
had promised, and once they were at the Luiia Park, the 
night took her spirits and flung them into its hurdy-gurdy. 
Her reserve biu’st, and rose gaily on^-the bright lights that 
climbed the Wheel and theiswings add sent their clamorous 
haze into the sky. Piet favoured the Whip, for it flung 
balance and reason to the wind, and made it easier and 
excusable for him to pul his arm round Linda’s waist. 
And she laughed as their bodies were flung together. The 
noise came like a huge guffaw and halloo to merry-makers 
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from Uie round belly of the earth, cowing the proper silence 
of the night, creating a vast company of din where no one 
should be alone. Girls squealed rapturously in the whirl 
of the swings and the electric crackle of the Dodg’em cars. 
Crowded feet made a constant shuffle over the trampled 
grass, and the cries of the ’gravel-voiced stall-k%epers 
bellowed over the flat croak of the side-ihow men. And 
Linda laughed and squealed like all the others as the Whip 
pushed her ti'ghter against Piet. They were back in ^eir 
old friendliness again. When they stepped down and 
steadied themselves on the r<^elitig ground her liair was 
blown and her face felt the tingle of *hc i^ind. 

They pushed with the cmeiging crowd through 'the gap 
in the rails, and she could even smile at Nellie Sapeik^, 
who walked past at that moment. Nellie was with three 
other girls, unaccompanied by any man yet. The four of 
them flounced past in line abreast, arms linked, gipfgling 
valiantly with a secret, independdht confidence which was 
belied by the quick glances they threw aboift for any males 
still at a loose end in the crowd When Nellie saw Piet and 
Linda her jealousy was plain in her face for a moment. 
Then she looked away quickly and laughed louder and 
more recklessly, «and they all, rollicked past, twisting into 
the crowd, their short skirts fuf;^ng above their fat brown 
knees. Piet’s eyes followeS them for a moment before 
jerking back to Linda. But she had not noticed ; the flush 
was still on her face, and she was looking about ex- 
pectantly. The fair-gfound had her whole attention. 

“Come oq, Linua. Let’s jest walk a bit. See w’at’s 
going on.” 

They merged into the ’drifting crowd. Piet took her 
hand, and ?iie did not* resist. They walked round the rails 
of the Dodg’ems and watched the gallants showing off, and 
laughed with derision when Jannie JSarmc^’s car stopped 
ignominiousl^ in thp tn’ddle oS the floor. Jannie looked 
round sheepishly, and they saw his mouth swear as he 
shook his fist at them, and they laughed louder. 

“Yah, thet’ll teach him, eh ^ f*oor old Jannie! Come on, 
Linda, let’s go end make some money. If we don’t, we got 
to take it easy from now.” * 

8i 
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As they turned to go, Nellie and her friends came 
swinging round the comer and bumped into them Vith a 
medley of surprised squeaks. They were jitill by them- 
selves, and were beginning to show the signs of it. One 
of them, tubby little Fortuna 'Alberts, was frankly in a 
bad fhumour, but Nellie fitted her filatures to a brave 
grin. * 

“Fcncy, men! Orlways seeing yoa, Linda! So many 
peoples here, end we beeii heving sech a tiihc, end yet we 
orlways bump into yoa. It’s a small world, eh !” 

tThe efther three cackled at the wonder of it, and repeated 
Nellie’s clever dbservation as Nellie herself went on talking 
with the utmost heartiness. 

“Yoa heving, a good time, Linda? We seen yoa on de 
tV’ip. Looking a bit scared, eh? Yoa didn’t get sick? Yoa 
don’ look too g&od now. It shows orl de make-up on yoa 
facc.^men.” She ^shrieked with mirth, and turned to the 
others for confirmation,* and tj'cy laughed with her. 

Linda’s anger flared up, but she managed tq*nide it and 
put on a countenance to rjaatch theirs. , 

“Scared*? No, it was lovely. We been on twice. Hcvn’t 
yoa been on yet? I hevn’ seen yoa, Nellie. Yoa should go 
— only \\‘ith someone else; ^hen it’s fun.». We seen Jannic 
Harmel on the Dodg’cmsj^vYoa should get him to take yoa 
with him. It’s funnj'^ (het he ffesn’t asked yoa.” 

Now it was Nellie’s restraint that broke. The pretence 
left her face and her eyes flashed her jcalousyt. 

*‘Yoa been twice! Hell, eh, Pie\ Krogmas, yoa got to 
spend some money w’en yoa bring a lady to de fair, eh ! 
Yoa got to pay for getting w’at yoa waiting for orl night. 
Wid a lady it costs more, I'h! Well, hev a good time.” She 
laughed desperately, and turned *away abfuptly. The 
others smirked uncomfortably and sidled after her, all with 
the same sluttfsh sw^ng of short skiits, and together they 
disappeared ini?) the crowd. ^ ^ ^ 

Piet looked sideways at Linda, then grinned, half in 
embarrassment and half in enjoyment at the scene. “Agh, 
come on, Linda. She don’ know w’at she’s saying. Oud 
Nellie is pretty yealous.” • 

Linda did not answer. She could have scratched 
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Nellie’s spiteful eyes out. The place, with its too strident 
noise, had suddenly become harsh and squalid. She 
followed Piet away from the jangling hurdy-gurdy of the 
Dodg’ems and the Whip, and walked indifferently along 
the line of shies und snOwting^ galleries. They stopped to 
watch other pcoffle putting pennies on chequered lK>ards 
and rolling balls down crooked chutes. But she took little 
interest, for she wanted to go home. 

“Heva IrytLinda. Goon, men.” Piet handed her '’ome 
pennies. At first she hung back a moment, then, shrug- 
ging, took them and placed t^cm, won two shillihgs bacl^ 
and became more eager again. As .he watched, the fair 
began to come alive once more. Piet followed her, rnd 
with the second sixpence won three shillings back. A^d 
now they were on the high road again, with the wind of 

{ ilcasurc blowing through the side-shows, and their eyes 
ooking for all the new things they had not enjoyed yet. 
On the roundabouts tluy Hew out over the noses of the 
crowd and grabbed the laughter out of the sky; the lamp- 
traced fairground«swung beio\ them and they lorded over 
the small people shuffling there. The breeze coming from 
False Bay in the south blew fresh on their faces; the glow 
of Cape Town ^amc over th*- shoulder of the mountain 
that rose up to its height^ fe/i^back to Constantia Nek, 
and rose up again to sweep past Muiz*nberg to the Cape of 
Good Hope. They rode the calliope gaiety like lords on 
painted hoioes. 

They were pushing their way through the crowd from 
the swings l|p the stalls whi-n suddenly the spoiler of it all 
bumped into them — or ^ey bumped into him — no one 
could tell. He was a E«rop< an, thick-set and thick- voiced. 
He was turning away from a stall at that moment, carrying 
in his arms two cheap tumblers and a china doll. In the 
collision the trophiA fell and smashed, ^cAch against the 
other, on thtfctramplco grass. Chere wa^a second’s pause 
before the man swung on Piet. 

“You fo . . .! Watch your blurry itcp,jong\ Where the 
blerry hell you think you’re going, eh?” In the false light 
of coloured lamps his face was grey-blue. His breath 
stank. 
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Piet’s first reaction was to apologise, but with the plan’s 
outburst he flared up. But then again, peering through 
the misleading light and seeing that the man was a 
European, he again restrained his temper from long 
instinct. 

“Agh, sorry, men. I . . .’' 

“Sorry! It’s too blerry late to be sorry! Look at the 
glasses! And the doll I won for my liddle girl . . . !” 

TJI'e china head of the doll had broken off and rolled 
away and was staring up open-eyed from amidst the 
broken glass. The crowd h^ad turned to enjoy the scene, 
Und had edgetf awtiy to leave a space around what 
promised to be a good fight. 

j“. . . You clumsy barstard! You got your eyes in the 
back of your head, eh !” 

For a momenf'Piet’s restraint broke. 

“WJv don’ yoa - watch yoa step yoaself! If yoa don’ 
bleddy look w’ere yoa going it-’s yoar own faul^.” But he 
was conscious enough of Linda beside him, andoo he made 
to turn away and leave. P^t did not enjoy violence. He 
was capabPe of anger, but he was always quick to recollect 
prudence. 

The otner man, however, thought differently. He 
clapped his hand down^on J’iet’s shoulder, and some 
jumbled expletive went out with it. As Piet turned he 
caught the first blow on his neck. The other’s aim was a 
little uncertain, and the next blow was ovel Piet’s ear. 
Even Piet could not ignore this. He ducked to avoid the 
next few swings. The immediate crowd opened out against 
the general press of people, and a murmur of pleasure 
arose. Linda backed against the nearest onlj»okers, but 
they held her exposed to the brawl, within reach of the 
wild, inept flailing of Piet and the uncertain lunging of his 
adversary. Shfr felt stamefully conspicuous, and wanted 
again to get away, her gladness hazing been^ilasted away 
in a single moment. 

The fight was not scientific. For different reasons the 
two were not coherent. For Piet it was a wild skirmish that 
had been forced on him — Piet’s arts were not in fighting. 
He flung himself into this affair with desperation. 
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The crowd ducked and grunted with them^ and sighed 
loud *a-a-ahs’ when a blow went home. They whooped 
with the pleasure of it^ as the two fighters tripped and 
lunged and swung round in circles. More blows went wild 
than to their mark^ but the blows that found their place on 
Piet were heavier Aan he gave* and he began to show and 
feel their effect. He became wilder, arid the impartial 
crowd yelled their relish. Linda quailed from it, but was 
hemmed to itf < 

It could not last. Piet’s opponent swung into a mighty 
attack, missed Piet by a foot, (parried through until he had 
swung completely round, and fell. His oiftstretched hand? 
caught one of the broken tumblers and he let forth a great 
bellow that silenced the crowd, and surpri<!ed no one more 
than Piet, and at the same moment someone at the back 
of the crowd gave a warning. 

“Police!” 

The crowd suddenly broke lik? scuffed sand, and Piet 
was left for«a moment gazing with one good but bemused 
eye at his antagonist, who s t amid the broken glass 
solemnly studying the blood that dripped sloWx^r from his 
fingers on to the doll's upturned face. Then Piet jerked 
himself out of hi» daze. He was about to hurry away into 
the crowd, forgetting Linda^bu^’in looking round for some 
outlet he saw her behind him, graspcdJier arm, and pulled 
her after him. They hurried away and the crowd closed 
round them, in a moment everything was over. The two 
policemen, edging i^iportantly through the crush of 
people, camg upon the solitary man sitting confused and 
mumbling on a little islmd of grass, amid his broken 
trophies, with the blood, stin dripping from his fingers on to 
the doll’s fat:e. There was nothing they could do; so they 
helped him up, escorted him to the street, and sent him 
wandering home witl? no prizes. ^ ^ ■ 

When theyjiad put*enough people between themselves 
and the place of the fight, Piet stopped and released 
Linda’s hand. He laughed through his swollen upper lip. 
“De silly barstard got a good lesson, eh Linda! Det’ll 
teach ...” 

Seeing Linda’s face he dropped the bravado. “Shelf we 
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go? Dere’s too many people, eh? End too much Ij^Ieddy 
noise. It’s getting late also.” 

Linda only nodded, and turned to lead the way toward 
the street, and as they emerged from the fairground she 
was glad that they did not mee^Nellie. She tried to recall 
whetmer the girls’ faces had shown in the crowd around the 
fight, and because she could not be certain about it she 
could not feel easy. The dismal end of her evening had 
tuigived Nellie’s envy into vicious enjoymenV, and her own 
enjoyment into humiliation, and because of this she 
hurried ‘to get into the street before they met the girls 
again. The pldasur*-* was finished. The fair-ground was 
again it garish spot of noise and turbulence in a night that 
^ad become drgb- And Piet, poor Piet, was as drab and as 
spoiled hs the night — with no vaunting now, no strong 
manliness, but ‘subdued for the moment. And though 
for a^oment Linda felt sympathy for him, she was now 
feeling sorry enough for* luTSclf not to care very much. 

Piet felt a little better out in the neutral sttieet, and as 
they moved up past the shops, and the noise of the fair 
receded, lA* regained a more confident air. 

“Lucky de p’lice come, eh? I hed de bleddy fool in a lot 
of trouble. Got, dese people got a loti of check! Dey 
reckon dey own de pl.icc^«,But he learn his les.son, det one 
did ! End in de end^even if it’s de udder one w’at starts de 
trouble, it’s me w’at de p’lice will grab. Yoa carn’t hev a 
Coloured men getting into a fight wid a Emopcan! No, 
got, it’s against de law I . . .” , 

He would have carried on in this way, |mt during a 
pause he noticed no response from Linda, who kept her 
eyes averted to the shop windows.. 

They walked some distance in silence befoVe Piet look 
another line of approach, for by now even he sensed that 
the evening m.sjritt^ing away to af dull end, and he was 
struggling to fifid some vmay of resuming it». Por Piet re- 
membered other nights, when Linda had been more com- 

f ilaisant, and since it wa^ still quite early he was loath to 
et her go without putting up some fight. Piet w.is always a 
man with his eye on the main chance. 

‘^Shell we hev some chocolate, eh, Linda? Or some 
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swe^. No ... I know! We cen get some fish and chips in 
de shop down by de station. O.K.?” 

Linda roused herself out of her apathy to answer him. 
“I don’ know, Piet. Thenks very much, but p’reps it’s 
getting a little late, enc I got to get back to Wintering 
before it’s too late. It was vefy nice, really, end I enjoyed 
it tonight.” 

“Agh, nie, Linda! It’s still early, men! Dere’s still a* 
lot we cen do! We got de money we won, end we cen 
spend it still.” 

“Yes, but it’s a long way beck to Ricbceck E^^nue, end 
by the time we get there it will be Irle ”* ^ 

“Agh, yoa got plenty of lime yet! We hevn’ been out 
togedder for a long time, Linda.” 

But as she persisted, he had to give in, and they turned 
up the side street that led away from Ntain Road toward 
the avenues, with Piet now putting up a rearguard that 
would hold his position with ITer for a future occasion. 
“Anyway* Linda, yoa coming along by de^beach w’en we 
hev a party. We not sure yit, but some night we going 
along parst Muizenberg by False Bay — de whole lot of us. 
Yoa got to come, eh? It’s going to be lots of fun, men.” 

Linda’s reaction was to ^av ‘No,’ first and linally— to 
break off this faltering friendships finished with 

them all from now on, for she felt sick of this unpleasant 
tension that existed between her and the other girls. To- 
night was i Imost the last straw. But it was not easy to do 
this, for it would nie^n breaking ofi into a loneliness which 
there was ^o one «. isc to fill. And she admitted to herself 
that Piet had tried, that she was being a little ungracious 
in wanting to leave him ^n I go home so early. By accept- 
ing this netv proposaf she could repay him and vet postpone 
from tonight any further obligation. So she promised. 

When they arrived at the gate o^Winte. ing, Piet waited 
expectantly before J^ilttding Li«da good-Kight, but when he 
saw no response fiom her he had the sense not to delay his 
departure. 

“Don’ forget den, eh, Linda? I let yoa know w'en we 
going down to False Bay. Well, so long, eh.” 

He turned and went back the way they had come, his 
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leather shoes clacking out his progress on the tarmac the 
silent avenue. 

Linda mturmured her answering “Good-night”, and 
turned into the drive that led into the wide courtyard. 
Coming into the shadow of thtN house, where the dark 
doors the garages yawned open and \4here a faint light 
shone from me hall beyond the glass-panelled door of the 
* small porch, she came into the influence of the place again. 
An<iiit contrasted with tonight’s events, with' its calm and 
its assurance. It raised an intolerance in her, a false shame 
and a fabe pride. 

' “Who’s there?’ , 

She had stopped involuntarily and was gazing at the 
li^ht beyond the door, and the sharp voice startled her. 
Peering t6ward the corner of the house where it had come 
irom, she recognLed it as that of Nicholas Saunty just as 
she say. his figure come away from the house into the pale 
light. , 

“I’m sorry, marster. it's on’y me, Linda,” c 

“Oh, Linda. I thought if might have been a prowler. 
I’m sorry if I startled you.” 

His silhouette showed against the doorway as he stood 
facing hei*. . . 

“You’ve just come in, IjjaKe you?” She was relieved to 
hear mat the sharpness had left nis voice, to be replaced by 
an easier, friendly tone. “You’ve had the evening off? 
It’s fairly early to be back, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, marster.” 

“It must have been a long walk for you, yp from the 
town — particularly in the dark. Did you have to do it 
alone?” ^ 

“No, a friend came with me tonight. He’l) jest gone 
beck.” 

Nothing further capic from him 'for a moment, and 
Linda was not (Jhite certain whetficl ^he shquld move off 
toward her quarters. She was about to excuse herself un- 
easily when he spoke again. 

“But I understand you don’t live so very far from here — 
down below Kirstenbosch, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s not so far, marster. But . . . but I wasn’t 
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hom^ tonight. We been to a fair — Luna Park et Witte- 
bommc.” Immediately she had said it^ she wished that she 
had not done so, for it was of no consequence. 

“Oh.” 

In the one word aloi there was a note of interest; 
Instead of dismissing her and* returning to the house, he 
paused only a moment before following her on this line of 
conversation. 

“They havt them often, do they? I’ve never noticed a 
fair-ground down that way. I know they frequently used 
to have one down at the end cf Addcrley Street, tn town.” 

“This one is near by the ^ain P,oad? marster. The^ 
come quite often in the yeai end stay a couple Ox weeks. 
They go to the other places round Cape Town.” 

She was making her answers automatically. Behiifd 
them her mind fumbled to perceive why nc should trouble 
to stay and talk to her. When in the past weeks she had sat 
in a chair in his study at hi^ biddthg, and he had peered at 
her and d^Jbbed at the canvas that stood betWeen them, he 
had asked her things like this — about herself and her 
friends, and what they did. And now the si adow of a 
thought came up vague, promiscuous, in some way 
wonderful, frormthc back of jicr mind. It fluttered in the 
open for only a moment, and jn sinking back it left her 
excited. . . . He was talkin’^ to her aijid asking her things 
which he need not ask. He could not do this without 
having her in his mind. And she was a girl, and was 
beautiful— she knew Jhat. He had even touched her face 
once, to tur|i it to Uie light. . . . 

“I’ve never been to a fun-fair.” He said it as if he had 
discovq^ed something thaf V'e had overlooked before, like 
someone vWio collectli expeiiences and files them in the 
cabinet of his memory. 

“While you’re her^, Linda, you might ’ike to see your 
picture — 00% that ^J’i^finished# I’ve cveh had it framed.” 

He turned toward the door. Linda remained where she 
was, held by the restraint habitual m her situation, and by 
an opposite emotion which, while it subdued modesty, yet 
frightened the larger part of her nature. Suddenly, in 
panic, she turned and began to hurry away toward? the 
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garages and the servants’ quarters, but he turned ^t the 
noise of her footsteps and stopped her. 

“Don’t bother to go round. You can come this way, 
Linda.” 

She felt that she was caught. ^\t the door he stood aside 
and viaited for her. She turned round and advanced with 
fearful timidity, and avoided looking at him as she passed 
into the house. 

was quiet inside. The silence was sefbure and un- 
troubled, shutting off contact with crowds and the common 
pqlse ofahe night, and in the silence there was a dignity 
that increased her i’ 1-ease. Through a vague feeling ot 
resentment she suddenly longed in the sorest furrows of her 
heart for this kind of peace, which was so remote from her; 
that thefe might be no stress and conflict, but an alto- 
'gether remote gt'aciousness, a strange and ordered dignity 
that s^c could hardly hold in her imagination. 

Nicholas Saunty preceded her across the hall to the 
stairs, and without looking back he led the way up. The 
light now came from lamp’ fashioned into the wall of the 
stairs, behind wooden masks that had come home with 
Nicholas from journeys in Central Africa. By daylight 
they were ugly enough, these strange, stil’ masks ; by night 
they leered hideously, as^if thev held secrets. 

These dead faces /.ut into Linda’s other preoccupation. 
They brought to it a quality of solemn fantasy, as of a 
novice passing before the eyes of strange voti' e idols. She 
edged away to the banister of the stairs, end vent a little 
faster to avoid them. Everything seemed loo still and 
silent as she followed Nicholas Saunty to the lop of the 
stairs and into the study. ' 

He switched on the light arul stood aside f«)r her, and 
when she was inside, he passed her, brushing against her 
lightly, and w*<nt to the far corner of the room. 

“I shan’t ke^p' you a moment- J^inda. But I thought 
you’d like to see it. I’ll bring it out into the light.” 

As he stooped to sort the canvas from behind the large 
desk, he glanced back at her. “Do come in. I shan’t be a 
second.” 

Sue edged forward a little. Here she was in his domain, 
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where nothing was moved but that he moved it, where she 
had Deen bidden to dust things as they lay, and not to 
disturb them. Here was the one place in the house that in 
all its disposition showed the character of its master. It wm 
tidy and ordered in the ..rangement of those things which 
were its fixturcs-*-but there v?as an overlying carelessness, 
even a flamboyance, about the strewn papers, the pictures, 
the wooden masks again. Linda waited. They were alond 
there, and she had been brought by him, and no SQ^und 
came from the rest of the house. 

“There we aie.” He held the framed canvas toward 
her, but, glancing at the light, he tU';ned%nd placed it on^ 
small table, leaning it against the wall beneath a bracket. 
Then he turned and put his hand on her shoulder, and 
drew her forward toward it. * 

As the thii'g had been taking shape, and as she had seeU 
it then, Linda had felt some disappointment, for tl)e pic- 
ture was not according to her owli estimate of hersef. Now 
she had tue same feeling oi confusion. She felt that perhaps 
it was difficult tojunderstand ’-aintings, and that there was 
something which one had to know about them** l^ut, above 
all, she now felt the touch of his hand upon her shoulder, 
which pushed aucry other tflpught to the back o» her mind. 

“Well, what do you think 

She saw his head tilt to* one side ^s he looked at it and 
openly admired it, and it occurred to her even in her 
confusion that he was a conceited man. She kept her eyes 
staunchly on the picture. 

“Ii’s . . ^it’s veiy nice, marster.” 

His next words brought to their pitch the emotions that 
had been built up in her^ffom the moment he had asked 
her to coifte into thc*hous< . 

“You really are a striking girl, Linda.'’ 

She turned her hctid away, trying to cor ceal the anguish 
which she feit musf show in htr face, and the trembling of 
her body, which she felt would betray her. He, however, 
was looking at the picture, holding it up a little toward the 
light and then setting it down again. He stood back from 
it and turned toward her. “Look at me, Linda.” 

She turned slowly, keeping her head down. Whrti she 
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forced herself to look at him^ it was only for a second before 
she dropped her eyes. But then again she looked up^ 
slowly, and kept her head up. She did not know how to 
read the eyes of men like this. Piet and such men were the 
only ones she knew, and into Nidl^olas Saunty’s gaze what 
feeling;! she read were from her own heart; He put his hand 
beneath her chin* and lifted her head gently to the light. 
•She felt that no man would do that who did not have the 
desife that she herself I’.ad at that moment, a desire of 
which she was afraid. 

‘iyes, yi)U have a lovely face . . .” 

^’With the same'gentiJeness tie moved his fingers over her 
forehead and her cheeks, as if feeling their texture, then 
over the pulse of her neck. And his eyes scrutinised her, 
sekrehing'ner features so intensely that all at once she was 
touched by terroic. The adventure suddenly outstripped 
her co\|rage. The wantonness that she had been unable to 
restrain from her answering gau'^.e was caught in a swift, 
instinctive fear. 

Suddenly she sobbed, grasped his hand tightly to the 
curve of her-neck, and let it fall as she turned and fled to the 
door and down the stairs, past the silhouetted wooden 
faces, aloilg the dark kitchen passage, to 'her own room. 
There she threw herself op, the bed and wept. 

Gradually, as she Jay there, the security of her room 
tempered her distraction. She rolled over on to her back, 
and as her eyes moved round her own belongings, in the 
pale, secluding light, she regained assurance. Slowly she 
rose, unbuttoning her skirt and allowing it, .to fall un- 
heeded to the floor. With mounting self-assurance she 
stripped, each garment falling luxuriously about her feet. 
She stepped naked before her mirror, and unasiiamed she 
exulted in the form and firmness of her body, which was the 
warm colour ofiioney.^. 
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Cfiapt^ 8 

Somerset West is only thirty miles across the Flats, lying 
back into Parel Vallei and hidden from direct view of 
Table Mouniain by the round-topped spur that co~ies 
south from Stellenbosch toward False Bay. It has always 
held itself aloof, ever since the time when Goverror 
Adriaan van der Stcl moved out from Town and ha<r 
his country place at the farm ‘Vergelegcn’ in this valley. 
It is still aloof, standing back from the National Road thjt 
comes out from Cape Town, and passes near-by before 
going over Sii Lowry’s Pass and along tne south roast of 
the country. 

The town lies beneath ibe Hottentot’s Holland Moun- 
tains, and«s gracious with tiecs. Its real estate values are 
high now. But foi* Martin Baa t it had no attraction. He 
had come grudgingly, to pay his debt to George Dalvel. 
It was a fine opportunity, they all said, and he knew they 
were right. He Ifncw that this should be the end of the dis- 
couragement that had settled when he was inactive 

at home, and he was all tne more disheartened because 
now, even with this opportunity, he seemed to have 
achieved nothing. For, day by da/, awakening, working, 
and awaiting steep since he had come here there had 
been a heaAjiness ou his mind, to which he could put no 
cause. There was an abs^ce of something in the face of 
which, day by day, h;» spir't had staled. First there had 
been a period of submission, with each morning coming 
like a person in a crowd, and passing unseen. It had been 
like a long street by fdg-light, with a]| thing.i — all roads, all 
buildings, alV people? all incidents — muifled. He had 
walked there, down the long street, coming to no end of the 
fog, to no green country, no place where the sun was; he 
had forgotten there was a sun. And the heaviness invaded 
his nights, making him toss sleeplessly. 

Some days he would go to the top of the spur, from wfiere 
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he saw the wide bay that went away to the southerly edge 
of the world. It, too, was grey, between enclosing grey 
mountains. He would bring his eyes up along the far rim 
of the sea, where the Peninsula was, along where the mist 
over the Flats was like the sea c6l<-tinued, and where Table 
Mountain rose like another land madfe inaccessible. His 
eyes would pauSe there, and after a while he would turn 
away and drag his feet with resignation back to the 
vaPey. ‘ 

The mood made him uncommunicative and apparently 
,u»-friendly, so that he alienated those who might have 
‘ Decome his frierids. They left him more and more to him- 
self, when the need was for him to have friendship. And 
Ije knew that it, was his own fault. 

When*'Georgc Dalvel came out to Somerset West — 
ostensibly to visi'i the friends who had been responsible for 
findirv'f^this job for Martin, but really to see how Martin was 
— he saw quickly enough the failure of his ow^n effort to 
make Martin happy. 

The two of them took a walk along tlx' tree-lined streets 
of the village, past the large-gardened houses where people 
played tennis and laughed, out along the dirt road that led 
up the valley. 

“Somerset West is groy^hig pretty fast. Before the war 1 
remember none of these places were here.” 

‘T suppose so.” Martin did not even bother to look. 

“But it’ll always be a small place, which is S good thing. 
Where you cen go easy because everything moves slower. 
I wish I could teach here.” 

“There’s not much in Somci^ct West.” 

“I don’ know, Martin. It’s a nice place. End there’s a 
job, which is something to be grateful for.” Gfcorge could 
not prevent this from slipping out. He hurried on, to 
cover what hcQaw to, be an unkindriess. “End it’s not far 
from Cape To\Vn, after alb” 

Martin looked at George for the first time during this 
walk. 

“Yoa got a car, George. It’s far if yoa hcvn’ got 
one. 

And George understood then that if was Cape Town that 
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Martin missed. And Cape Town was home . . . and 
Marma. George turned earnestly to Martin, and tried to 
argue with him. 

“Look, Martin; I know perheps a job in Cape Town is 
better as far as you are cf acerned. But you know how it is 
there. It’s not easy. But any thne you want to comefehomc 
for a week-end from here, I cen come, perheps on a Setur- 
day, erd get you. Or you cen always get a lift on a lorry 
on the main^’oad, end I cen bring you beck in the fzur. 
L . . .” But George’s voice trailed off. He had no convic- 
tion himself. , 

And Martin, understanding his frv'nd’f dilemma, with^ 
out being able to solve it, answered, “Fm sorry, George.” 

The sun was behind the spur, and iK": shadows gave an 
excuse for their return to Martin’s lodging. Geoige kndW 
that he had sdtled nothing by loming, a.id that h<* would'' 
do no good in staying now. He could only hope that 
things might improve on ^^heir ofvn. 

For a ft^ minutes he could not help feclftjg annoyed by 
it all, by Martin’^ stubbornney, which was really a weak- 
ness. George himself w'ould have liked to wor^c there — he 
had meant it when he had said it. The shadowing oaks and 
their quietness made moi e ojlious for him the recollection 
of the mean streets bel(jw the r^'i^ay line at home, and the 
rush and clamour that sJlTounacd Jris life as a school- 
master. 

This first* period of Martin’s per\ ersely stubborn sub- 
mission ended.# Then cynicism came, and soured into 
indignation^ He n. ide mistakes at his work, and resented 
the rebukes that follow t'd. One day he dropped a forme of 
type, and w'hen the type-fetter stormed up, full of abuse, 
Martin stdt>d by eyefng sullenly the heap of metal on the 
floor, working up in his own mind abuse which he was 
afiaid to voice aloud. 

. . . Type! ,Luinps lead l^go mad .'TOout 1 Small, un- 
important, futile stuff! To print something on paper that 
would be glanced at, crumpled, thrown away, blowm in the 
wind along gutters, mushed fo nothing by rain. Two 
hours’ work wasted ! And w’ill you or I die two hours early 
or late? — Be jealous of your hours! It took a million '^ears 
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to shape the ancient furrows on the faces of the mountains 
and wear them down smooth and round to the low hills. — 
Take your type and re-set it in all the languages under the 
sun! 

That was in his mind; in his f<(f,e was nothing but sullen 
indif]^.'rence. 

Then, a few days later, it happened a second time, and 
the foreman came storming up again. 

“What the hell, Baart! What’s the matter with you? 
You’re half awake these days! Why do you think 1 sit 
tl\9re . . 

- Martin stood fijr a moment without a word. Then, with- 
out a word, he untied his apron, flung it on a bench, 
turned away, and left the curses to flap in the air. He went 
out into 'the street and walked to the house where he 
lodged, packed las few things, left money on the table to 
pay for his week’s keep, and returning to the road, he 
walkeh down toward the highvgay that led straight back to 
the living streets of home. 

A Coloured lorry driver^ who had driven far and was 
glad to be In sight of home swung his vehicle past Martin 
and drew into the side of the road. He leaned out of the 
cab and shouted back. 

“Want a lift, kerel?” 

Martin hurried ^^rward and climbed into the eab, 
mumbling his thanks. 

“Yoa been hiking?” f 

“Hiking? Oh . . . yah, I’ve been hiking.” 

“Lovely day, eh? Good wedder we heving. Yoa going 
so far es Gape Town?” 

“Yah, I’m going to Cape Town,” 

“Oright. We won’t be long; kerel. Yoa Led a good 
day?” 

“I hed a goc4 day, thenks.” 

He had alread , forgotten Somenie West. As they rattled 
along, the narrowing road widened for them and fell be- 
hind, and the immense shape of the mountain filled more 
of the sky in front of them, and he was glad. Devil’s Peak 
emerged from the single outline and stood proudly in its 
own right. While they were still a mile out into the Flats 
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they^ame into its shadow, and already the atmosphere was 
more friendly. 

“I got to go up by Maitland. Det’s oright for yoa, kerelV’ 

“Yah. Don’ mind about me.” 

“Then I got to go on ‘ ito Burg Street. O.K.?” 

“Thet’s fine. Thenk/.” * 

Martin was not concerned about the way. He was en- 
joying the crowded street. The lorry swung to the right,' 
away from tlfc fool of the mountain and toward the store 
of the bay. There they came into the stream of traffic on 
the North Road, and Martin felt the quickening^nd cem- 
plexing of things. But as they came low'Srd the centre df 
the city and the end of the journey he began to feet doubt- 
ful, having lost the certainty of his purpose. If home \^s 
his goal, then his way was round the flank of the mountain, 
toward the southern suburbs, but he allowed himself to be 
carried the other way, into the city itself. 

The driver dropped h«n at*the bottom of Hanover 
Street, ui^er the walls of the Castle. And here again, 
instead of turning^ back along Mr Lowry Road, southward 
through the long straggle of the outer city, he hCsitated and 
finally turned toward the heart of it. There it was easier to 
lose himself, to become nobqdy in the crowd, he walked, 
indeterminate and purposele^^g^ along the streets that 
bustled with a thousand private purposes. 

Small urchins dashed past him selling afternoon papers 
with voiced like rooks cawing. “A-argy! A-a-argy! 
A-a-argy !” As*dark jis rooks they were, perched on kerbs 
at street cojners, o^iCting and pecking for tuppences flung 
by people in a hurry, “i^a-argy!” 

Martin walked up Adderl“y Street, up the Avenue in the 
Gardens, ^ut empty* old men were sitting there, and old 
women who were uYisightly, and children to whom every- 
thing was still simple?and straightfojjward. '"So there was no 
refuge here irt the Gaitlens, and he soon ftfrned back to the 
oblivious streets. 

He went down St George’s Street, and like a stray 
shuttle in the weave of the crowa he threaded his way down 
to the bottom of the street. There one way led to the docks 
and the other back*to the station. He turned toward the 
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station^ at last being pulled by an underlying admjssion 
that there was nowhere else to go. He walked through the 
station and along the length of a train which was due to 
leave. The legend “Europeans Only” on the first coaches 
sharpened the bitterness of his mt,od. During the journey 
he sat'in a corner, and avoided contact with anyone else. 

He was walking through the sub-way after leaving the 
train at Clareview station when he heard a familiar 
grerting. 

“Hoe gam dit, Baart? Beck again, ch!” 

Johnnife Peterson swaggered up behind him, the habitual 
^m on his fac’i. He put his hand comrade- wise on 
Martin^ls shoulder. 

^On hearing th^ raucous voice and recognising its owner, 
^Martin, to his own surprise, felt a quick pleasure — the first 
during that day'* and the many oefore it. Johnnie was 
colourful. He came like a rich, round knave out of a Droll 
Story — ho pallid, acquiescent undertaker of a man ready 
to accept dead things and make the worst of ther i. He was 
a sudden bright beam in the grey light, measuring and 
nourishing ‘the glow of melancholy mutiny lately kindling 
in Martin. He was complementary to this new mood. 
Martin w'S.s timidly glad to sec him, and smiled in answer. 

“Hallo, Johnnie.” r' < . 

“So yoa been away, cli? Yoa is out by Somerset West 
dese yar days. S’nicc et Somerset West. S’quiet, eh?” 

Glancing to sec if Johnnie was serious, Margin saw that 
he was not. Johnnie seemed to scorn simple attitudes, and 
now there was mockery in his features, and .Martin was 
provoked to deny him the pleasure of his mockery. 

“Yah, quiet. End why not? No use rushing round with 
no time for anything. It don’ get yoa now’ etc.” As he 
spoke, he lapsed into the way of speech common to Johnnie 
and his type. “ 

“Yoa don’ gt!t now'’cre.'not he'^.ig no yob eider, eh? 
Yoa got a good yob et Somerset West?” 

Martin was aware now that Johnni™, with his shrewd- 
ness, had already correctly interpreted his owm reappear- 
ance in Clareview, with his small suitcase. And Johnnie 
was' quizzing him in the merciless manner of those who live 
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by being hard. That Johnnie was not being really 
mali$:ious did not prevent Martin from reverting a little 
toward his earlier mood of self-commiseration and 
anger. 

“I hed a yob.'* He looked straight at Johnnie. “But not 
now.” . 

As they went throu^ the station gates into the road, 
Johnnie continued ainly, blowing cheap cigarette smoke* 
through the^ide of his mouth and tilting his head |?ack 
without seeing the mountain that filled the sky in front of 
him. Johnnie had never really seen the mou«tain that 
had always stood over his liio. He had^ever thought *lf 
it. 

“W’at’s doing now den, eh? Got to work. O-oh, yah, 
got to work! Got to be a good citizen, like yoa icad in^e 
paper. Dcre’? lots of yobs going- -cerry a ledder for some- 
one, men, or hend a fellow a hemmer to knock in a nail, 
w’at needs a lot of skill— p’rep» some day dey give yoa a 
hemmer ^r yoaself. Or get a bicycle end cerry parcels for 
a butcher.” Thcj-c was a hai ler note in his voice. “Yoa 
don’ want no books, Baart. 1 )ey no good for nobody.” 

They walked for a few paces before he continued in an 
elaborately ca.s\ial tone: “But p’leps dere is Uudei ways, 
Baart. It’s yest a metier of knowing de right way.” 

Before Martin could undtirsiailid w|jat he meant they had 
come into the street where the Eclipse Hairdressing Saloon 
was. The loafers were there, having come from their grimy 
jobs, having pijt away their dust-carts. As the long, busy 
Main Road — who * ’other end had been the Sir Lowry 
Road whe^ Martin had left the lorry — as this long stem of 
traffic had begun to flufrken with the end-of-afternoon 
bustle, th«c discarded husks of men had been shed from 
the living stalk and«comc floating to the side streets, to sit 
on the kerb-sides and the low walls, to joke and cackle 
away the tai^of the d^v. To t|je pi^occi/p’ed, hurrying-to- 
get-home-for-latc-tea European suburbanites these men 
were fit to be stcpp'‘d round hastilv and passed by. To the 
young policemen who came that way they were annoying 
litter, free so long as they coiistituted no nuisance accord- 
ing to the manuals ®f the Law. And the wall-squatters and 
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gutter-loafers cared not a pumpkin pip. Every woman 
who had the temerity to go that way was eyed ancT esti- 
mated for the purposes of fornication. The smart, short- 
skirted Coloured girls would giggle and simper past, and 
the old hags as hard as toads wouM scatter the gallery with 
the swing of a horny hand, aad wolild waddle on, cackling. 
Rex, the shaggy collie dog, was mere too. 

As on that earlier occasion, weeks before, Johnnie now 
tri^ again to get Marlin to stay and have a«hair-cut. 

‘Voa is needing one, baart. Yoa been out in de country 
so long, yaa look like yoa need a grass-cutter, men.” He 
brushed his haftd vg) the *back of Martin’s head and 
chucklod. “Agh, come on. Dcre ain’t no barber in Somer- 
set West like oud Fennie Dinkle. Yoa look es if yoa ain’t 
htd a hair-cut sfnee yoa gorn away.” 

To Martin this was an excuse, something to keep him 
from arriving defeated at the door of the cottage, from 
facing Martha with the need ^(j)r explanations. Arriving 
now, suddenly and with his weakness appannt, there 
would be a need to justify himself— even thougn he knew 
that Martina would say nolfiing and Joe would shrug and 
shy away from the awkwardness of reproaching him. If he 
stayed he*e for a while he would remain i;esponsible to no 
one except his own conscience. So he yielded, and Johnnie 
pushed him triumphantly {hrcfjgh the half-doors into the 
room that rattled with the noise of scissor-strokes. 

There were two old arm-chairs — neither ocqupied — and 
a bench, along one wall; the padding and springs showed 
in the chairs, and the bench was uhpainfed. In front of 
two small mirrors on the other wall were fwo wooden 
chairs, in which sat two half-Shorn clients. Over them 
hovered two barbers in soiled w^'lte coats, oheir arms 
poised elbow-bent as they turned to glance at the new- 
comers. They^both smiled their recognition, and one — 
who was shortesad sjjarc-^odied;^ ^ squint — 

nodded, and greeted Johnnie wl,<^h' a gam jy, 

Johnnie.” 

Johnnie nodded in return, inclined his head toward 
Martin, and announced, “New customer, Fennie. How’s 
business, eh?” 
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Fannie shrugged, and took a savage lunge at his 
customer’s close-curled head. “Agh, oright, kerel." 

Martin sat on the bench, and Johnnie slumped carelessly 
into one of the arm-chairs. 

It was a small place, ' rowded with the chairs, a wash- 
basin, cupboard*, andj/all the tackle of a barber% shop. 
There was hardly room to move. The two customers, 
wrapped in voluminods, dingy white sheets, took up muclt 
of the room.* 

Martin was not at ease. His new defiance was tempered 
by his unfamiliarity with defiance. He sat hunc^red on the 
bench, sinking into the anofiymily^f afl men waiting Ih 
barbers’ shops, while Johnnie held intermittent iftlk \^ith 
Fannie the squint-eyed barber. 

“Mennie Porter was doing bleddy fine on Saturday ,*eh 
Fcnnie?” '' 

“Yah.” Fannie nodded over his shoulder, but con- 
tinued snipping. “Was ogi de tote, eh?” 

“Yah. yDe double, men! Fifty-five pouhds!” 

“But where’s hj? put de mor ey ? 1 ain’t seen him buying 
nobody a drink so far. Gif it to some bleddy woman, I 
suppose.” 

“Or some woman take it orf him. He’s got a' new one I 
hear of, et Retreat. Sadie W^rnick — big end fet. . . 

“End comfortable, eh?’'* FanKie v^nked into the mirror. 

Then, as if it were part of the barbering operations, he 
went round the front of the chair, opened one of the cup- 
boards, and tegk out a square-shaped bottle with the label 
of a smelly brillia tin*. . But instead of tipping some of it 
through tnc usual narrow opening into the palm of his 
hand, he pulled out jb^rork. And with the same un- 
furtive mftv^ement tile ^ns-irouded customer brought his 
hand out from beneath tne sheet, showing it to hold a 
glass — a cheap, thiok, grimy glass, whici he held out in 
front of him* Faiyiir^lanced at me d6c." — the only sign 
yet of guardedness— and quickly poured out a tot of bril- 
liantine. Then th- hand, the gla«s, and the bottle dis- 
appeared again without fuss, add the barbering continued. 

Martin had hardly time to focus his startled attention on 
the operation before it was over. He jerked forward oh the 
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bench, then glanced a little self-consciously at the ot|iers. 
No one said a word, or made a sign that anything remark- 
able had happened. Martin sank back against the wall 
again, embarrassed by his simplicity, hoping that it had 
not been noticed. . 

Just<hen the second custofner filUshed «. drink that came 
out magically from under his sheAt, and his barber col- 
*lected the glass, rinsed it in the ba'Sin with the same non- 
chalance, and returned U to the cupboard bcft>rc whipping 
the sheet away. The shorn one rose, paid, and walked to 
thfc door. ‘Johnnie turned to Martin and winked. 

* From outside !kex,,the collie, began to bark. Everyone 
in the siiop carried on as before, though Fannie’s scissors 
may possibly have worked more violently. The cupboards 
w?fre all closed, the customer still in the chair was scrupu- 
*iously innocent a^. he bent his head under Fannie’s hard 
hand. Johnnie began to sing softly, as if to himself, with a 
grin on his face. 

“‘Da-ar kom die A^iba-ama! 
v.Aliba-ama kom oor die see-ee-ee! 

Da-ar kom Consta~able Ha-amer! . . .” 

Rex’s barking moved (^own the street a little, then 
stopped. He had u^iered Constable Hamer along, and 
everything was quiet again, excepting the noise of Fannie’s 
scissors. 

‘‘Oud Rex is a blcddy clever dog, eh Fepnie? Good for 
burglars. Picks out de bed types w’at make a nuisance 
round de place,” As he said it Johnnie was leaning back in 
his chair, studying the ceiling vJ'Ith enjoyment. 

The second barber turned to Mat tin, waving the loose 
hairs from the much-used sheet. “O.K. Next.” 

Martin hesit^-ied, but there was no way out now. He 
lifted himself fr>?rfl the‘bcn^h and j^nt to tli^e chair. The 
sheet went billowing round his ne<-k, and the singular 
routine of the Eclipse Saloon went on. 'Instead of taking up 
the clippers, the barber w'ent to the cupboard, opened it, 
took out a (juart-sized bottle of hair-restorer, and turned 
to Martin with an interrogating lift of, one eyebrow. For a 
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moi^ent Martin failed to understand^ then he remembered. 
Again he hesitated before shaking his head and mumbling 
awkwardly into the folds of the sheet. Johnnie’s voice 
interjected from behind, plain with amusement: 

on men^ Baart. C-rows hair on yoa t’roat. It parses 
de time, men. End it’sjiheapt” And without waiting for 
objections, he nodded- to the barber. “Yah, it's onght. 
Willie, cerry on. I’m paying for dis.” 

So the glaSs was half-filled and thrust on Martin. Xhe 
cupboard door was shut on the hair-restorer, and the 
barbering began. When evcnlnally Jc'hnnie too^ the next 
seat he required no asking; he was ^n ofti customer. Hit 
glass was under the sheet and Fannie was snippiiJg away 
almost before the door had swung to behind the last 
customer. 

As everyone* settled down again, Mariiu colleet^'d a sort 
of confidence, and he found himself smiling at this elabo- 
rate mockery. To mark l^s growing easiness he unwound 
his arm l^m the sheet, hv'ld his breath, aftd took a sip of 
the liquid in the .thick glass.^His momentary composure 
was shattered by a sudden txplosion in his*gullct. He 
choked, and almost dropped the glass. He sttuggled hard 
to keep steady while the flanyng stuff went dowii his throat 
and burned his inside. It was jj^ardly less than raw vinegar 
that Fannie Dinkle dispenJed with lys hair-cuts . . . for a 
moment in his anguish Martin feared that perhaps it was 
hair-rcstoror. He coughed to avoid a splutter. Willie the 
barber steppcd,back^with a look of concern, then patted 
Martin lightly on he back. 

^'Got men, yoa oright? Watch yoa don’ spill any, eh? 
W’atsil? P’reps a bit of hei’r get in yoa t’roat? Yoa got to 
be carefulf men. Kefp ^oa udder bend across dc glarss so 
es to keep de hair out. O.K.. now, eh?” 

The attack subsidod. Martin grinned we '.kly, and settled 
into the chair ag^in^From ^hen*on fh\i operation was 
allowed to continue 'moothly, for before each subsequent 
sip he screwed up .lis nerves to receive it. And between 
sips he could not help grinning again at this casual im- 
pudence behind swing-do<>ts, aided and abetted by a 
shaggy collie dog. 
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In a short while they were finished. Johnnie pai/i for 
everything rendered, and they strolled out into the street, 
turning up toward the Main Road. With the wine burning 
in his belly, and the sharp taste of it still in his mouth, 
Martin turned to ask Johnnie the question that had come 
to his (hind as Willie the bzfrber was completing the hair- 
cut. ' 

“Why the drinking in there? Y5a ccn buy a bottle in a 
shop. There’s nobod> to stop yoa drinkihg anywhere 
else.” 

Johnnie shrugged. “Agh, I don’ know. Yoa get a good 
from it. If^ fun, men. * A little bit of sport — between 
Fennie«end Rex end de bleddy constable from de police 
station up Bridge Road.” He looked at Martin and 
la'ughed. “Yoa don’ t’ink so, eh?” 

“Oh, I supposd so. I suppose it’s a bit of a joke.” 

There was a short silence between them, which Johnnie 
ended By continuing in a? casua’ lone: “W’at yoa going to 
do now, Baart? Arfter heving no yob et Somery'^t West?” 
Martin had been trying to ^void the thought, but he knew 
that it was^Johnnic’s purpose to make him face it. 

“Oh, I don’ know yet. Something will come along.” 

“It did'ii’ come before. Yoa t’ink maybe t’ings will be 
better now?” 

There was a further sllenc?, while Johnnie found his 
next thrust. “We got a sort of business, Baart. Lots of odd 
t’ings coming along. We don’ wait for anyone 'olse to come 
along and give us a yob. We find dem ourselves.” He saw 
Martin glance at him, questioning. *‘Surprise^, eh? Yah. 
Well, det’s de great t’ing. We. work w’en we like it, so 
p’reps yoa never notice it.” 

“We?” 

“Yoa int’rested, eh? Yah, we got oft’y two of us now. A 
partnership, mtfn!” He said it with kis constant, mocking 
grin. 

“Yoa never look es if yoa got a lot‘to do, Johnnie. . . .” 

A note of despair came into Johnni^ voice. “Got, men, 
I’m yest telling yoa! We work so long es we want, end 
w’enever we want. We got plenty to do if we want to keep 
busy orl de bleddy time, but w’at’s de point, men!” 
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“Rut what sort of work?'’ 

“O-oh, oud clothes,' sometimes fruit — epples, grapes, 
peaches — sometimes even flowers — ‘Yoa like some lilies, 
medem? Very nice lilies. Or some merigolds?’ — ^Yoagot 
to be polite, Baart, lik(' a yentlemcn. Yoa cam’t never 
swear et a lady w^en ycU want her to buy somet’in^. She 
don’ like it. Teaches y» a menners. P’reps if she don’ buy 
some flowers yoa go beLk in de night end take some from’ 
her garden — ^It’s yustic^*, men. But sometimes it’s different 
work. Sometimes we go to dc races — not exectly for work- 
ing, maybe, but we get money — specialised yob.” Qnce 
again he grinned. 

His next words, after a pause, were spoken »Nnth an 
emotion that startled Martin, as if Johnnie had taken a 
moment to heat them in his mind. 

“Listen, B..art. Yoa see how far yoa get w’en y^oa wait 
for someone wid a nice kind heart to come along end give 
yoa t’ree hundred pounds»a yeaifend a nice yob. Yoa got 
to find yoiir own money dese days! Yoa’s'a clever sort of 
km/. Voa’s reading a lot oj^ books. Oright! Is it any 
good? Does a big fet Ikey come along end* say, ‘Yah, 
kerel, I see yoa got a lot of brain*:. I cen pay yoa maybe 
twenty pounds a monl’ fof dem’? Yoa got a bleddy 
charnce! For us, brains is waited! Baart, yoa’s a bleddy 
fool!” 

Having spat out the last ^vords, he suddenly changed 
again. The* violence, of which this was the first sign that 
Martin had seep, subsided, and the grin reappeared. 

“Yah, B^art. Vv 11, if yoa hev trouble to find some’ting 
to do, yest come along end find me. Oud Papa Peterson is 
de one. We cen do widta onght boy w’at hes a lot of brain. 
Maybe w^cen start a p^rtuership sometime. Big business 
— ‘Peterson end Baart’ — eh?” 

Johnnie turned at the street corn'r and jaunted 
away, his hands ii^ hi^ocket^ his cap bi/ the back of his 
head. Martin cont‘.fued toward home, pondering the 
afternoon’s events For a long time his discontent had 
swirled about, unfixed to any cause. It had not yet got as 
far as a grudge, for he had reasoned out no concrete 
antagonism. It had turned in on itself, darkening ih its 
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own gloomy turbulence and losing there the to 

which it might have been fastened, but now out of 
Johnnie’s outburst there began to form some point about 
which a grudge could grow. 

Martin followed the load automatically, up the Avenue, 
then down into the valley wherdismoke was in the dark 
trees, and the cottages squatted ill, the dusk at the foot of 
the mountain. 
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Chapter g 

George Dalvel sloppr’fl his car at the side of the road 
opposite the Baarts’ cot'ngc. There were children playing 
nearby in the late dusk — snuflly, ill-clad children wjlio 
would come, the moment he went over to the cottage, and 
paw the car, drawing shapeless things in the dust on it? 
surface. But being at the mo.ncnt c^ncffned with other 
things, George crossed th(‘ read and entered the g^t**, 

Martha was there. She had come at the sound of the car, 
for people did not stop idly on this road, and she was n«t 
one to pretend dignity. Her face, being '.o equipped with 
its superfluity of flesh whereon moles grew, and its growths 
of downy dark h.iir, could gffectiuely conceal her emotions 
in its expaJijse, but when sh j saw who this was her pleasure 
was jtlain enough.. As she stood waiting for George on the 
flagstone step, her features serdWed up into a grin that was 
formidable only to those unaccustomed to it. 

“Good evening, Mrs Baait."’ 

“Evening, Mr Darlvel. We hevn’ been seeing yoa for a 
long time. It’s nice of yoa ft) c?)rhe.” 

“Thenk you, Mrs Baart. I hev been here once or twice, 
but there w<ils nobody et home.” 

“Agh, I’m ver^ sori^. Come end sit down.” She led the 
way in. “I’m wor’ ‘ng on Mondays end Wednesdays end 
Fridays — art Mondays end Wednesdays I’m going to do 
washing for a medem,, eiRl on Fridays I'm helping Mr 
Isaac sinci^poor oud'Eiftiii Sapeika been dead. But on 
T’ursdays I’m el home, Mr Darlvel, to look arfter my own 
house. "Yoa got to take care of yoa own pi. ce, eh?” Good 
humour doepgied thexreases aboifL her* eyes and mouth. 
“End quite orften fii’'ila is gctCng orf on T’ursdays end is 
coming home. She . coming tonight.” 

George was all the more pleased that he had come, 
though it had been for another purpose that he started 
off. 
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“Mrs Baartj someone told me Martin hes come beck from 
Somerset West. I thought I would come end see if^ thet’s 
right. I thought maybe I would cetch him, if I came along 
here, end hev a chet with him. I hevn’t seen him for a 
while.” 

Mai'tha’s immobile cxpressioii contributed nothing to 
the bare words that she answcrcV. “Yah, he’s beck. But 
he’s not here now, Mr Darlvel. /He’s not ct home much 
l^ely — yest in de morning, end late et night. He might 
come soon if yoa cen wait.” 

“So htf’s got a job now?” 

^■‘Well, p’rcpS. I ^don’ Idiow really. He don’ ever say 
much About it. He was saying ct first, w’en he come beck 
from Somerset West, det dere was a yob wid Johnnie 
Feterson — scllin'g t’ings. But I don’ know w’at he’s really 
doing.” < 

Standing by the door of the kitchen, Martha gave no 
impression of desiring sympathy for herself in her dilemma, 
nor any hint of that confusion which she felt in ijic drawing 
away of her son. It was a perplexity, which she herself 
would nofeexamine and wdnder over, but would accept as 
she accepted each day and each night. 

“Martin was never talking much — orlways keeping 
t’ings inside him. Yoa know him p’reps from w’en yoa 
teach him et dc school, Mr DArlvel. End it’s dc same since 
he come bc;k from Somerset West. Et first w’en he come 
beck he was sitting round end not going ou>" much. He 
didii’ do not’ing. Den arfter t’ree or fpur days he was 
starting to go out, end he says he got some work wid 
Yohnnie Peterson. End from den on we don’ see him much 
in de day-time. If yoa like tL sh down I cen get some 
cawffee to drink, Mr Darlvel, “end p’reps ht will come 
soon. ...” 

“No, please Hon’t trouble, Mrs By art. . . .” 

“No troublfir ‘No double. If yoa gp av^^ay now maybe 
yoa will miss him. End Lihda is pa^ps coming soon — she’s 
coming to sleep tonight bccorse sh^idn’ hev a day orf 
larstweek. I’msorry Yocfisn’ here. He s gorn wid a friend 
to play cards. But yest sit so long, Mr Darlvel. De cawffee 
won’ be long.” 
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She saw him seated in the best chair, beside the huge 
wireless. Before vanishing into the back room she turned 
and nodded at the instrument. 

“Yoa cen put on de wireless, Mr Darlvel. We got a 
bettery in now. Please excuse me, eh?” . 

She left him making iis polite thanks. He sat In the 
edge of the chair, and irAcad of switching the radio on, he 
fell involuntarily into a^ialf-reverie. 

The small room crowded about him, pervaded by ^Jie 
same gentility as that of blowsy women drinking tea from 
thick cups, with their little fingers outstretched^ Georee 
felt a pathetic melancholy ovefhanging thft room, and tne 
feeling increased his sense of failure. There was no anchor 
in such a place for a young mind fixed to no true course, 
whose load was a loose heap of disappoRitments. Thefe 
was no sanctuary in this room. It was noplace for living — 
only the bare bones of a room with no warm body or soul, 
a common little box, ernpty o^ spiritual grace, full of 
vulgar litjje trophies snatched in the teeth of poverty. 
The only bonds in this hoc.e were the ones between 
Martha and each of the others Separately ; there Avere none 
between them all. From Martha Baart the others stemmed 
— Joe loosely, Linda more closely, and Martin and young 
Francis the closest of theih all. And now she said 
that Martin was drawdng ^w?iy.‘*' \|artin still returned 
because he was not yet able to keep away. After his absence 
at Somerset* West his home-coming was still a relief be- 
cause the comfort of it had covered over his unhappiness. 
But now the cornf»rf was staling and the old mood of 
melancholy* revolt was returning — a mood which had 
gathered a dismal streygtS in the time that was like an 
exile at Somerset West. ' George blamed himself for not 
having foreseen this,»for having foiled his own intentions. 

Yet for the momeit George did not know how to im- 
prove things.,, Having heard that*Martir\J[iad returned 
home, and having* n^ssed ■v^hy, he had come to the 
cottage fearing to mm the kind of news that Martha had 
given him, but wim no idea of What to do when his fears 
were confirmed. In a crisis like this there was no quick, 
mastering course ofi action, as there is when a man is 
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drowning. There was, instead, the delicate, patience- 
wanting task of getting to a boy’s heart and lightening it. 
And George Daiwel began to feel that he lacked the con- 
fidence and the means to do this. He sat in the crowded 
room ^dismayed by the need and by his failure to meet 
it. 


,Linda did not notice the car uucil she wayabout to cross 
the road by the cottage. Then, having seen its outline in 
tlje darker shadow of the trees — the children had by now 
been dragged iKdoofs — she'stopped a moment, wondering 
whose»-it was. When she recognised it and realised that 
George Dalvel would be in the house, she advanced more 
Stowly to the gale, touching her hair and straightening her 
jacket. She fcit'oomc pleasure, but at the same time she 
was a little displeased, for she was not prepared for it, not 
having changed before deaviiyy Wintering, knowing that 
she was going straight home. For a momejat she felt 
annoyed mat she should have had no vyarning. But it was 
too late far that now, so she continued toward the door. 
She entered, and stood a moment at the half-opened door 
with the'darkness behind her. 

“Good evening, Mr Dalvel. ... I ... I saw the car in 
the trees, but I was^no^Sure that it was yoars.” 

George jumped up, with his pleasure evident in his 
face. She was welcome enough for her own sake, but 
coming at this moment she also lifted him out of his 
dejection. He noticed none of the faults she had imagined 
in her own appearance outside. As both of them stood 
there facing each other he lo\t ^hc intimacy of the first 
quick pleasure, and lapsed into'w ctertain discujmfort. 

“Good evening, Linda. . . . Yes*. . . I came a few 
minutes ago. Y^om mother said that»perheps Martin would 
be coming soon,'lso sWe asked me m wait. . She’s in the 
^tchen now.” He was aBle to sn*^^.’ “She . . . also said 
perheps you would be coming . . .Siecause you hed the 
evening off.” * 

Linda closed the door behind her. But tliat took up 
litde time, and gave no alternative tp conversation. 
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“Y^s ... I cen stay home tonight. . . . Hev yoa come to 
see Martin?” 

At that moment Martha entered from the kitchen, to 
relieve both of them. 

“. . . End so Mr Darlvei is waiting for Martin to^me, 
Linda. I told him^to wait a little end hcv some cawnce so 
long. It’s lucky, Mr iMrlvel; I been making some nice 
cakes — wid w’ite flour.”o 

She handed him a cup, and the plate of small cakes. He 
remained standing while he took one, and for some 
minutes afterward. 

“They look very nice, Mrs Haart.”* 

‘‘Yes, Martin likes dem, but Yoe don’ care. Yoe don’ 
appreciate anyt’ing; everyt’ing is orl de siyne to him. End 
yoa mustn’t call me Mrs Baart, eh. Yoa mus’ call m*e 
Marfa, Mr Darlvei.” ® 

George smiled awkwardly. 

“End mv name is Georgr.” 

Martha^miled in return. 

The room was crowded with the three of them. But, 
feeling no awkwardness, Martha nodded towaid Linda. 

“Yoa didn’ know Linda hed her picture painted, Mr 
Darlvei — by dc marster of de.house w’ere she’s tt’orking.” 

Linda blushed and murmured something, but Martha 
took no notice. * ' » 

“Yah, cn yoa said larst week w’en yoa been home one 
evening dcy*maybe he’s putting it in an exhibition, Linda? 
Not so?” 

“Well . . ^yes Mama, but ... it wasn’ for certain. End 
anyway ...” ^ 

George, who suddenly ‘•bowed an unusual interest, 
blurted oui? “Oh, I wonaer ... I mean, I was going to 
say that there’s an (Exhibition in Cape Town — beginning 
tomorrow. It’s orgafiised by a gg)up that I know Mr 
Saunty is a member of .tis he sJ;iowmg th*e picture there?” 

It was Martha’s ti^ to show interest. “Yoa know Mr 
Saunty?” She turj^* to Linda. “Maybe def s so, Linda. 
Mr Saunty didn’ say anyfing?’^ 

“No, Mama, he didn’ say anything definite.” From her 
confusion, and from»a slight exasperation at her moth’er’s 
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persistence, Linda’s voice had a note hard enough to, cause 
a moment’s embarrassment. George hesitated, then 
seemed to collect courage. “I thought perheps you might 
like to go end see it, Linda.” 

“Ort, yah! Yoa go, Linda. Det’s a good idea, Yeorgc.” 
Martha chuckled. “Lots oi peojl’e coming to see w’at yoa 
look like. Yah, yoa must go, Ainda. It’s very nice of 
Yeorge to arsk yoa.” / 

rLinda was caught by surprise. On top of her previous 
confusion this now brought more. Pride and excitement 
apd irritation and pleasure were all mixed, 

’ “But . . . but‘Wc dr*n’t ev£n know if the picture is there.” 

“W'i could still go end see. I would be going myself in 
any case. I know the place; it’s in Church Street. End the 
^jchibitions are interesting. Since it starts tomorrow, we 
could go any tinfife soon, to make reitain.” 

“Cen we really go, though? They will let us in?” 

When Linda said this'Geoige felt a quick, inarticulate 
anger at the assumption of inferiority which w^ a mark of 
his own people. But it was, too slow to come to his tongue, 
and he replied with his usual moderation. “Yes, oh, yes; 
anybody cen go. In fact, some of the people you see there 
are quit^* funny, if you watch them.” 

“Yah, well, Linda, yoa, must go den, even if de picture 
isn’ derc.” So Ma^'thf settled it. “Yoa got de day orf 
tomorrow. P’reps yoa cen go den, Yeorge.^” 

“I’d like to. Could it be in the afternoon^ about half- 
past three? I hev school in the morning. I could come 
for you in the car, Linda, end we could go intq Cape Town 
from here.” 

Neither Martha nor Linda oDje''ted. Having a car come 
to the cottage seemed to put the whole proposal beyond 
question. 

After this thdir talk became desulWry again, both George 
and Linda €»3lifig the presence the otl»er. And since 
after a while it looked as If Martirlwould be late, George 
rose to take his leave. 

“I mustn’t keep you any longer, Mrs . . . Martha. Per- 
heps I might see Martin again soon.” 

“^I’m sorry yoa been waiting orl (Ps time. I don’ know 



w’at^artin is doing dese days. I’m sorry he’s kep’ yoa 
waitings but I’ll tell him^ end maybe yoa cen see him 
tomorrow.” 

Martha saw him to the door, and from the patch pale 
lamp-light that shone through its opening she ba^e him 
good night. Geor^fe wculd ndve liked Linda to go with 
mm, anywhere, so thaj/they might have the evening to- 
gether, for it was a ph^ical enchantment that she had. 
But she murmured her good-night from the doorway, aud 
when he turned to wave good-bye at the gate she had dis- 
appeared, and Martha was turning back^into the hotwe. 
Still, he felt good, for now there was tomorrow to look 
forward to. 

He crossed the road. No one was aboyt now, and onjy 
the dim lights shone from the windows of the cottages 
among the trees. 

“Hallo, George.” It was a dull voice, as featureless as 
a thud, but he knew it. It-camc from below him. Martin 
Baart rosetto his feet from the narrow running-board of the 
car. 

“Hallo, Martin! You shook me. What arc*you doing 
here, men? I came a while ago, end IVc been waiting in 
the house for you to come beck. Your mother was in, end 
Linda came not so long ago^ \yhy didn’t you come in?” 

“I dunno. I saw the car, end I kne^•*yoa hed come to see 
me. I suppose yoa heard I hed come beck from Somerset 
West.” 

“Yes, I hearclj — but from you.” There was a re- 

proach in tl^pse worus. “Why sit out here in the dark . . . ?” 

“I jest didn’ feel like coming in. It would be ... it 
would be like being in the i riddle of a crowd, with every- 
body listening to your business.” 

So it had gone thht far; already it had become some- 
thing apart from his lAothcr’s busing^s— and George sensed 
that Martin himselftfeh-the wrqpgncss of ihic p'^rting. This 
boy was like the air that feels the moving of all 
things, that warms^with the moment’s sun and chills with 
the clouds’ coming. 

“Anyway, I’m glcd to see you again. Es I said, I came 
along to see how yoa were keeping.” 
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“I’m oright.” ^ 

“Let’s sit in the car. It’s getting a bit chilly out here.” 
Almost before they had sat, each at either end of the broad 
front seat, George went on, for he knew that if he left any 
silenc^i they would be strained ones. 

“Maybe I’m not entitled to ^ ask, Martin, maybe I 
shouldn’t in any case, but why ‘ihd you leave Somerset 
West?” As he expected, Mari' .n did not reply im- 
nuadiately. 

“I don’ think I know, any better then yoa do. But I 
cquldn’ stay.” 

“It was a prtfety ^od job.” 

“Yet, it was oright.” 

“Somerset West is not a bed place.” 

* “I si^pose the desert is not a bed place — for lizards. 
Sorry, George, btt ...” 

“Agh, all right. I suppose we got to leave it ct thet — 
it’s jest not the place foe you. Mind you, Martin, I still 
can’t find any excuse for you. Most people fee.' thet they 
would be better off somewhere else, but they stay where 
they are. End I suppose they would say you don’t know 
what’s good for you. But . . .” He shrugged in the dark- 
ness. “. .* . Who am I to say anything? I suppose there’s a 
good reason somewhere — po, not a reason, not something 
you cen work your,toifgue alound, but some sort of . . . 
impulse.” George was staring out of the window, talking 
partly to himself. 

Martin did not say anything for a fe^ moments, and 
there was only the darkness between them. ^“I’m sorry, 
George.” 

“Sorry for what? I begin to think that you don’t hev to 
say it to me.” 

“For your finding the job, end the^i my leaving it.” 

“Yes.” Geoi'gc emitted a half snewt that may have told 
of derision, jon-disillusionnient, or,ihe irony of things. “I 
found the job. End thet makes mek-he one to be sorry. It 
was my mistake. Now I know . . He turned toward 
Martin, as if to start on something fresu. “What are you 
doing now? Em I allowed to ask thet?” 

“I’m not doing anything much. There isn’ much to do.” 
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“Voiir mother said something about a men called 
Johnnie Peterson.” 

“Oh yes. Mama don’ like Johnnie. She calls him a 
skellum. But he lives; he makes money. He ge^ along 
oright. End he doesn’ ask what stendard yoa re^phed et 
school, end then turn round ^nd say, ‘No, thenks, but we 
hevn’ got a job jest n^w’.” Martin paused, but he was^ 
unable to face Gcorge’sif continued silence. When he went’ 
on, it was both in defence and defiance. “We buy old 
clothes, end sell them again. There’s plenty of scope for it 
— plenty of shops what will give you a profit. . . .” He 
tailed off, and was about to give «p this unhappy en- 
counter and leave, when George interrupted. 

“But it doesn’t make things any better, eh? You’re sjjfil 
not very heppy about it!” 

“Heppy?’’ Martin seemed to be considering tlie word. 
“Heppy or unheppy, I don’ know. Is there no in-be- 
tween?” He felt suddenlynhat M* wanted tc") go on talking, 
asking q#cstions and listening for the answers. For it was 
all a matter of questions the e days. Questions with no 
answers. There was only a fog of bcwildcrmcitt instead of 
answers. 

“No, there’s no in-between.*’ But as he said it George 
was not sure. It was a snap^n^er, and having made it he 
did not believe it. Martin, howevar, went on as if he 
expected his words to be thought over, to be worked out in 
both their minds. 

“Hev I got tckbe cfie or the other? No in-between? Is 
Johnnie Poierson tieppy? Is he unheppy? Does he hev to 
know — to feel one way or^hc other? Is it a thing yoa hev 
to be aware of, likf beii g hungry? End so — what is 
heppiness.^’ He glancea up suddenly from the dark place 
at his feet. “There’s a book — one yoa loaned to me a 
while ago. I remember one thing^t sayj; ‘A ruined house 
is not miserabtb.’ Enr^n the siime place: ‘A ■“'•ce does not 
know it is miserable./ %nd it’s the same now — like a thing 
with no mind of i^s ’own. Ask gie - ask the trees — it’s the 
same thing. Became I don’ know !” 

“But it’s not the same, Martin, not the same at all. You 
take words out of "their context and confuse them.* It 



wasn’t your unheppiness thet the fellow was talking 
about.” George did not qmte know how to say what he 
wished to say. He wished above all to keep them with their 
feet on the level ground, not to lose themselves in self- 
consci(fusness. But despite this he felt himself being pulled 
beyond his wishes to the fringe of^deeper argument. “He 
meant the miserableness of beinadncapable of faith — of 
’things that have no capacity for ^od.” 

*‘Oh, yah!” Martin’.s voice had bitterness and cynicism 
in it. “God is light — end I’m walking round not seeing 
where I’m going|! But yoa gay it’s different. Maybe it’s a 
different darkness, I don’ know,” 

“Yofi should have read some more, or remembered 
n^^re. He was ta,1king about faith. One way or the other, 
you hev to hev faith.” It was too far now to turn back. 
George knew that it could not be left at this, that Martin 
would not leave it. 

“Faith? . . .” Martin shook his head slowly in the dark. 
Oh, it was so difficult to explain the inadequacy' of it. It 
was like an estuary leading out of a narrow land, and the 
narrow spi'i as a bar at its mouth, and the real ocean 
beyond; ^he bar where the timid halted, who sought the 
ocean but were made afraid at the sight of its endlessness 
where one must go aloij''. i . ^ 

“Faith? What it** is exactly I don’t know!” It was 
George’s turn to glance across earnestly. “But I know one 
thing. Sit end think of yourself, end nothing olitside your- 
self— sit end stew in your own unheppiness without looking 
outside it, end you’ll never find anything. I know one 
thing — there is a right order of jjhings. Perheps to believe 
thet is heppincss. But believe it or not, Martin, that’s what 
the book was getting at. End he’s right — Pascal. Martin, 
you got to take something on trust! Don’t do it, end you 
hev a gep to fifl,. Yor hev Nothing’ — I know thet’s the 
feshion thesc^ays, cud if you waw* to-be fLshionable, all 
right. You reason a gep in all exisA^^'ce, end then you go 
round searching with your reason for something to fill the 
gep you reasoned in the first place; but the gep is still 
there. ...” 

George stopped, and in the following silence he felt im- 
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potent; drained of all his persuasion. They had both felt 
the depths, but had fringed them, being too unsure. They 
were both floundering about the edge of truth, getting no- 
where. He had been of no help. He weis limp aad dis- 
heartened, and was not even listening properly as Martin 
replied : * * 

“If I don’ trust noboriy but myself, then I know where I 
em. I don’ depend on Anybody or anything thet I’m not 
sure of. Thet’s safer, because I stop expecting anything.” 

George shrugged to himself and sighed audibly. On the 
one side it was himself and words that had^ hollow souk d,^ 
and on the other side it was Johnnie Beterson and cynicism 
and the false new stimulation that would burn itself 'out : of 
being Martin Baart, nobody’s puppet. This time agajp 
George was losing the fight. He had tried to redeem his 
failures, and his arguments had floundered in another 
failure. He gave it up. 

“All right. I’ll look rou id ag^n, Martin. There's one 
possibility! know of— helping to work a cinema show out 
in the Flets, out»Ottery wa' and past Plumstcad. It 
wouldn’t mean going away. I’ll make more inquiries. I 
presume you would be interested?” 

“Thenks, George. I'm not ungrateful for all the trouble 
you’ve taken — getting the jo]j eUSomerset West, end every- 
thing. I know how much trouble •yoa been heving.” 
George heard Martin laugh scjftly in the darkness, but 
there was no humour in his voice when he continued: 
“P’reps I’ll pay. yoa» beck some day, when things hev 
changed and everyiuing is rosy. It’s bound to come, eh?” 

Martin opened the door^n the far side of the car, and 
slid out, shutting it gqjitlY b ‘hind him so as not to disturb 
the outside* night. He pans 'd only to pul his head to the 
lowered window and murmur, “Tot siens George,” and 
then he walked round the back of tte car^and across to the 
darkened cottal^e. • • 

George sat a mome 'if looking after him. He was glad to 
recall now the earber part of thU^ evening. How different 
they were, the sister and the brother — and the mother. 
The thought of tomorrow, and Linda, nfade George feel a 
little better as he drftve away. 
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Only Martha was still up when Martin entered, it'inda 
had gone to bed with tomorrow in her mind — the e^ibi- 
tion^ and the painting, and she standing there among 
people like the Sauntys, being recognised and nodded at 
from iehind. She had gone to sleep on this, in the small 
room that she would shire tonight 'with Martha and 
Francis. 

Martha came to the doorway the kitchen as Martin 
eetered. “Harro, Martin. We been wailing for yoa to 
come. Et least, Mr Darlvel been here for a while, coming 
totsee yoa. He jiecn sitting wid Linda end me, waiting, but 
he’s gorn not so longi ago. rie says maybe . . .” 

“. .*. I saw him. Mama. He was going out to his car 
tyhen I came, cijd we been sitting outside . . .” 

. . In de dafk? End it’s so cold outside?” 

“No, in his car.” 

“Oh well, good. I’m gled yoa seen him end spoke wid 
him. Yoa been busy today?” a 

“Yah, quite busy. I cen give yoa some mom/. . . .” 

“. . . Agh, no, yoa don’ hev to give anyt’ing. . . .” 

“. . . I liiust pay something. Mama. I been long enough 
without paying.” His tone was harsher than necessary. 
Now, in these moments when he was alone with his 
mother, was not the tiijie for softening. There must be no 
weakening, as the v'arm blood would have him weaken. 
His independence was still strange enough on him to make 
him gauche and hurtful in showing it. ' 

She took the money- -two pounds-^without further 
objection, and picked up the lamp which she had set on the 
table. It shone up on to her fa<^e, on which there appeared 
for a fleeting moment in its sh irp light a smile sad with her 
tolerant and understanding love. 

“Thenk yoa, Martin. Good-night, "eh. I hope yoa papa 
don’ wake yoa w’en hf’s coming in.** I put a blenket on de 
settee. Go 6^ night.” 

“Good-night, Mama.” 

Martha opened the doqr of the bedropm gently and went 
through, leaving Martin with the light of one candle. This 
he snuffed. He slumped down on to the small settee, and 
removing only his shoes he lay back facing the dark ceiling, 
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sleepless for a long while. He was still awake when Joe 
fumoled his way through the door some time later, but he 
lay still and let his father go to bed ungreeted, hardly 
conscious of Martin among his own half-dreams. | 

. . . Why? . . . Why? . . . Why the dust on^moths* 
wings? . . . • • 

... It was among thl hovels of the Flats that he saw her, 
in the bare, soiled space s that lie between the fetid shacldr 
of Windermere, where pigs and mangy dogs and men k'ifJt 
beastly company. In this unlovely place he paused in his 
shuffling, and looking up he saw her in the distance, ^nd 
was amazed by her beauty. 

She was emerging from a dark doorway, with the 
appearance of a visiting angel having entered to clean the 
place. She had a fair skin, and to him she was a persoriT of 
such radiance as he had never seen, so that she diminished 
the surrounding ugliness until it ceased to exist for him. 
And as she stepped out in*o the wpen, even in the distance 
he saw her look up at him and seem to beckon him. He 
stood in awe, not daring to believe what he could sec, 
possessed by a desire, as pure as it was strong, fo go to her. 

Then there was no mistaking her signal to him. After a 
moment's numbness he adv.^nccd slowly toward her, and 
as he came she glanced sideways at him, smiled openly and 
intimately, and turned av?ay throu^^h the shanties that 
spread, now disregarded, around them. Her face he could 
not distinguish, only knowing it to be lovely beyond 
description; hej foriji was nothing but an impression of 
grace. As, she wc.it, he quickened his pace, but as he 
hurried she remained the same distance from him, moving 
lightly over the ground The hovels fell behind them, and 
they cam^among the wattle trees that spread tangled over 
the Flats, where she moved down a smooth path that 
wound through the thick growth, and as he lost sight of her 
he hurried mo^re, wantmg despermely t6 kc''p,hcr in sight. 
When he caught sighiof her again he renewed his speed, 
encouraged by her backward glance. 

As he chased ner the light faded, until she became 
only a white form caught brightly where the heightening 
moon penetrated the trees. Then he lost sight of her 
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agaiiij and he came to a place where the path divided,and 
■vmere she might have taken any one of three ways. The 
loose sand of the path showed no sign of her passing. He 
looked <ach way in despair, and as he searched about with 
a growMig anguish, he became aware of figures standing 
among the trees, like grinning totems. They watched him 
and gave no help. He heard himself ask the way she had 
‘gone, and heard their only an^ver — a light, mocking 
laughter. He repeated his question, until it was an im- 
ploring, and their answer was the same. The laughter 
CTQjv until it filled the place with the mad, ringing echoes 
uf a dark and lofty vault, and drowned his own frantic 
voice. 'As he looked from one to the other, their faces 
stared back with wooden grins that uttered the laughter of 
derision. In his inounting frenzy he rushed at one of them. 
'He lifted his arms to grasp the high shoulders and shake 
them, and then fell back aghast, for the thing crumbled to 
nothing, and the laughing grev' louder, until the whole 
wood rang with it. 'f^r 

He turned and fled along one of the paths, with the 
laughter wCiling through the trees behind him. Only as he 
raced forward in his blind pursuit did he recall that one of 
the faces had been Johnnie P/'terson’s. 

He followed headlong wjiere the path led him, full of 
terror that he mighv.now have lost her. At length, after 
what seemed many hours, he came to a long, low building 
stuck among the tumbled sand dunes, wherL Coloured 
people were filing silently into a doorway, and he saw her 
among them, about to enter. He tried to rush, forward to 
the door, but the people edget^ him aside and motioned 
over their shoulders to the back cf the line. And slowly 
they all entered the place, he last of all. Slowly, and with 
anguish, he went forward w'ith them into the crowded 
darkness, where in the eloom he peel*ed about, and when 
his eyes wer®* accustomed it ho. saw hei' sitting at the 
front, among crude, untidy men wl4> jostled and leered at 
her. And once again as he tried to approach her the others 
kept him back. He sat imprisoned by the crowd, having to 
watch as the thugs edged round her, drinking cheap liquor 
from bottles. And one of them again -was Johnnie Peter- 
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son.^When they tried to paw her she brushed their hands 
gently aside and remained untouched. All this happened 
while from somewhere at the back a projector threw 
moving pictures on to a dirty screen, and thei people 
around him, interested only in the show, took no mterest 
in her. He took hiS eyes from her for a moment to see what 
sort of place this wai^ and when he looked for her again she 
was gone, and the diUjiks were cackling between them- • 
selves and looking round for other, easier women. ♦ 

With a new anguish he searched the place for her, but 
she had vanished. Recklessly he pushed his way through 
the crowd and found himself outside,gvhcre everything was* 
quiet. He looked about, and just as he caught sighj of her 
moving in the moonlight along a path that climbed over 
the highest sand dune, she turned to look back at him, with 
a gesture which sent him chasing forward after heiT And 
from then it was a wild, glad chase. On the high dunes 
his feet were clogged in ihe sand^but as he struggled down 
the heav^ slopc.s, she stayed her speed for him, then sped 
faster as he came to the haid paths among the wattle. 
They skirted vleis where water lay silver undei* the moon, 
and they raced past poor fenced allotments where no dogs 
noised their passing. Always she rcir lined beyond his 
reach, looking back and bcckoj;iing him forward. He felt 
no anguish any longer, but only the joy of being her 
pursuer. Alone they shared the still night, the wildness of 
the white dunes like deserts, and the frog-croak of vlds 
lying in the hollyws bptween. He knew it was their world, 
away from^nywhc.c. 

At length the tumbled ^ountry levelled away, and he 
approached a large expan*- ' of water, as large as a lake, 
with the ihountain in the distance beyond. The shores 
were as smooth as tifrf, and she was standing there, turned 
half toward him, v.aiting wher£ the scarcely sloping 
ground met the lc\jel water. j^P^ih^ced ‘suddenly with the 
meeting he stopped, unwilling to lose the joy of pursuing. 
She was too fair to be won by him. But she turned and 
raised her hand to him, and as fie was drawn toward her, 
he saw that her beauty exceeded that of anything he had 
ever seen or known* 
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They came together, alone in their own world, and in 
their embrace was the height of all his anguish, the per- 
fection of all his suffering and his joy. And with such per- 
fection/athere must be an end. She took his hand and led 
him d<ywn the bed of the lake, which was the very slope of 
the world; and he went gladly. ... 
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Lhapter lo 

It was a long morning for Linda, before George came to 
collect her. Througlkjut it she had fidgeted nervously 
about the house, unable to concentrate on anything rthe 
was doing, and even when George had called and they 
were on their way, she could not stop Ijfing restless •'>nd 
excited. 

As the car turned into the Main Road, howevei ,«he was 
brought back to another reality by seeing Nellie Sapeika 
on the pavement, about lo step from the kerb into fhe 
road. As she smiled at Nellie from the tront seat of\he car" 
she was gratified to sec her astonishment, and to watch it 
turn into an expression of •'.at-likc envy. As^they swept into 
the lanfrof traffic, leaving Nellie open-rnouthed on the 
kerb, Linda glanced across u> sec if George had noticed, 
but if he had done si) he gave no sign of it, for His eyes were 
on the road. After that Linda seemed to settle back more 
comfortably into the wide soat, waiting for the remainder 
of the afternoon’s triumph.^ , 

At length, after the long drive, #whose comfort and 
elegance she kept contrasting mentally with a bus-ride, 
they arrived in the city. George took the car higher up 
toward the streets btdow the Malay Quarter, where there 
was parkiijg space, and froni there they walked back into 
the centre of the city, wli^e the tall, stark buildings stood 
over them like grey-visag* d men — places that were har- 
bouring ^holes.ale merch mts and stockbrokers and in- 
surance agents and* such men who make no concessions. 
And one of these places erred so for as to give up a part of 
one of its flooA to»thc howin|[ o^\rt. * 

Linda and Gcoi ge earned in tlirough its high doors, into 
its panelled hall, landa hardly noticed the busyness of the 
place; she had iicr attemion fixed, with returned mis- 
givings, on some spot in this great place where her own 
picture hung for anyone to sec. That was the centre of her 
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thoughts. She was entering the place in her own right, 
with some special privilege that she wished were better 
known to all the people bustling around her. 

With (the air of being accustomed to move in such places, 
George Dalvel led her toward a short flight of stairs at the 
head of which was the lift. - Involuntarily she hung back 
from such presumption, but he stood z^sidc for her to go in 
'front of him. The small light in ^the 'panel winked, and 
thdy both waited at one side as the doors opened and the 
occupants of the lift emerged with their own preoccupa- 
tions. No sooner had this happened, and Linda and 
'George were moving, to enter, than somebody else came 
chattering up from behind and brushed their scented way 
into the lift. The doors slid shut on the sight and sound of 
three ladies, middle-aged, stout, and expensively up- 
* bolstered, who had, it seemed, not noticed anyone else 
about. Linda and Geox'ge were left standing. 

Linda saw George’s lipi compress and his hanijis clench, 
but he said nothing. He looked at her, and whehr.ie spoke 
she sensed the apology in his voice. 

“Shall we wait, or shall we’ walk up? It’s only the second 
floor, Linda.” 

She nodded her agreement’ it would prevent the chance 
of a repeated unpleasant n(;ss. ^ So they climbed up to the 
second floor. , * 

They had opened the exhibition that morning. The 
consuls and mayors and pailiamentarians, and’all \,ho by 
invitation followed the Arts, had come and gone. There 
were some, like the ladies of the lift, who, being j,’ist beyond 
the fringes of eligibility for Priyate Openings, and being 
aware of the value of a first day’s appearance, were still 
arriving in the afternoon. But even with these the occasion 
had already dropped to a quieter tone. The poster in the 
corridor pointing the wip^ to the gallef y on the second floor 
had already curled its edge? a little. The dir was hushed 
again after the morning’s brilliance^ as Linda and George 
made their way to the doorway that held an open invitation. 

As they came to the door and paused fir a second before 
entering, there on the opposite wall of the gallery was the 
carcase of an ox, dissected to display entrails of yokes and 
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bent<back labourers. Confronted by it^ Linda’s doubts 
were redoubled, and her own simple expectations con- 
founded. This sophistication sapped her courage, and if 
she had been alone she would now have turned anfid fled. 
But George took her arm and pushed her gently through 
the door. Just as they were inside, the three ladies walked 
out past them, still jtalking — ^in slightly lower and more 
sibilant voices — ana wagging their catalogues in each 
others’ fkces. 

George bought a catalogue at the table near the door, 
and they turned to look around for Linda^ picture. 

The walls of the large room wenc hung with coarse, 
dun-coloured fabiic, and the place was partitioned with 
screens covered with the same stuff. Ampng those pictures 
immediately in view was not the one they wantet^j, and 
they moved down the room, tacitly searching for the same 
thing. Linda was more self-conscious than ever. 

Then they saw the picti re on*the end w{,tll, not incon- 
spicuous!^ placed. As they approached it Linda un- 
consciously glanced tlirough ti>c corners of her eyes to see 
if they were observed. And now, even withouf'approach- 
ing it, she was satisfied; having seen it with her own eyes, 
hanging for the public to see? she wanted to leave it. To 
stay now was even an embaj^rassment. But she could not 
communicate this to George, and she was forced to go near 
it wdth him. It was again — as it had been when she had 
seen it at Wintering — a slight disappointment to her, for it 
was not as she saw horself. 

As a picture of someone it was striking enough, and 
George glanced to compare it with its original, but as a 
painting it was not in anyyv y remarkable, and he knew it. 
But he could not say so. 

“It’s very good,,l!inda.” He kept himself from saying 
aloud that with her it could not^clp Joeing so; without 
distortion no pointer co ild spoil her. Looking at it again, 
seeing it feature by featlire, he began to feel a little uneasy 
about it, for his judgment began signs of a 

too partial representation. It seemed that what the painter 
had taken away of truth he had added of his own mind : 
some interest in the girl as a rather sentimental ideal, soVne 
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picture intimate to himseH, intimate between himse^ and 
the girl. The suspicion disturbed George. It made him 
feel a greater shyness toward this girl who was becoming a 
large part of his own thoughts^ and it raised some vague 
barrier between them. 

While waiting for George, Linda’s attention moved 
away from the picture itself. It switched back to the girls 
at the factory, to the circle of whiph Nellie Sapeika was the 
centre. She was relisl ing the envy that they would feel if 
they could see this, and if they could see her here. If it 
c^uld only be ip the papers^ for them to read about as they 
sat at lunch-time on<..thc lawns at the factory. 

SheJ was recalled by George’s voice beside her, and by 
the light pressurp on her arm as he turned away. She was 
glad to be going, and she could now pretend to be in- 
terested in the other pictures. She tried to make her 
interest real; she wanted to enjoy the remainder of the 
afternoon, for she felt a sensev of relief at ha'vjing passed 
through some ordeal. But beyond one or two tindscapes 
which she thought pretty,^ she was puzzled by what she 
saw. Confling for the second time before the strange- 
bowelled carcase of the ox, she could hardly restrain a 
giggle. 

And as her attention ,wapdeied from the pictures it 
turned more to Geo'-ge Dalvel. He seemed to be so much 
at home in such a place, knowing by name and reputation 
so many of the painters, and apparently urtderstanding 
what they meant. She noticed as well that now and then 
he would nod to some of the other people wlv> came and 
went, none of whom were Coloured. She began to think 
more about him, and he seemed to fill out as a person in 
her mind. 

They were sjfanding in front of one of the pictures, 
having been round th^ gallery and'being about to leave, 
when a hand was laid on George’.: shouldbr from behind, 
and a man’s voice addressed hinWwith such warmth and 
such regardless volume that it caused other people around 
to turn and frown. 

“Well, well ! Good-afternoon to you ! I haven’t seen you 
for' some time, Dalvel!” 
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Tljey turned to see a man whose stature fitted his voice. 
Above a souare jaw and high cheek-bones his eyes 
twinkled, belying the sternness of those lower features. 

“Doctor dc Wet!” George, being more careful^ of the 
conventions of such a place than the new-comer, kept his 
voice lower. “Good-afternoonj sir. We didn’t notice you. 
I’m sorry. Doctor, this is Miss Linda Baart. . . .” 

“I’m glad to meetfyou. Miss Baart. You two . . .?” He 
looked round the room And laughed softly. His voice hgd 
the soft guttural burr of the mountain country inland. 
“Look, these people seem to be looking at me as if th^y 
would like me to leave — spoi/ing tljeir dfep meditation.' 
But I’m not finished yet. /«u nnim your visit . pd I’ll 
finish mine, and I’ll see you at the door in a few minutes.” 
He waved a huge hand lo them and* went off befote 
another word could be raid. 

Linda and George whiled away the next few minutes 
looking at the pictures ^lear tlie,door, glancing now and 
then to A'i where the strange Di de Wet whs. When they 
saw him move netyer they wa’ked out into the corridor to 
wait. When they were outsidi George wjiispe*ed quickly 
to Linda : 

“Don’t be afraid of him, l^inda. He’s a good*sort. He 
used to teach at the Univeisity when I was there, end he 
writes quite a lot. End he’s Beeh i <M<ynbcr of Parliament, 
for the Natives. He likes to seem fierce. . . .” — the grin 
with which George said this gave way to the earnest 
expression more habitual to him — “. . . but he’s a good 
friend to ij^s, to'ti. Coloured people— in feet to almost 
everyone.” 

At that moment the do^or came out into the corridor 
and waved them on'witll lum as he went toward the lift. 
“I don’t know wl^ people tri at such^ a place like a 
morgue. You’d think there was some solemnity about 
painting.” H(# stqppc^ abruptly* and looked at Linda. 
*‘Ah, yes! 1 thought I jecognised that picture. Well, Miss 
Baart, he didn’t do you justice.” His smile was so full of 
friendliness and cl»arm tha<^ Linda’s shyness thawed before 
it. “Did you enjoy it. Miss Baart? It’s quite interesting, 
isn’t it? Gives you^an idea how these people really ‘See 
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their country; you can see it in their painting. Pity it*;s the 
same old crowd, though. I didn’t sec any new people.” 

They went down to street level in the lift. Dr de Wet 
standi%g aside and ushering them past him. When they 
came to the street entrance he stopped. 

“Now then, where are you two going? I'd like you to 
come to my house and have tea with me. Yes? You’re 
not going anywhere else? Good. ^My'Car is up near Kloof 
Sfireet — this place gets more and more crowded every day, 
and I don’t like having to drive half round the city to find 
a parking placc^ so I go up there first thing. So let’s go.” 

“I hev my car hcr<;. Dr de Wet. It’s up that way, too.” 

“Ri^^ht. Then off we go.” 

They made their way through the thickening traffic, the 
h'uge figure of tne doctor going recklessly, like an ice- 
breaker. All the way along he kept up his unflagging 
conversation: lamenting the encroachment of the sky- 
scrapers into these old sij'eets \vhcre pavements were still 
cobbled and balconies were still of wrought-iroV; halting 
them at one point to extend his hand up toward the ridge 
of Signal Kill, w,hich was just visible — “Those trees, strag- 
gling along toward Lion’s Head against the light. Like a 
caravan of pilgrims, eh?” ; dragging them into a dark little 
book-shop where nobody was visible and where, with the 
doctor’s stentorian tberlow, a little sparrow of a man 
emerged from the darkness, smiled as an old friend, and 
handed over a book which the doctor had left to be 
collected. Eventually they came to , George’s car. 

“This is w'hcre you are, eh! Right! I’m just down the 
way. Now look, Dalvel ; it takes me some time to get out of 
this place, particularly at this lm\e of the day. So you go 
up on to De Waal Drive and make your own way to my 
house, will you?_^ You know where it is-^near the Fountain 
at Rondebosch. And if nobody is th-vre, go in and wait for 
me. I’ll come steadily’ oi\,” And he turned down the 
street, leaving them under his ord{^rs. 

They drove through these upper streets, skirting the 
main part of the city, past the old buildings of the Uni- 
versity, and up on to the lap of the mountain. The city 
dropped back below them, reaching the broad palm of its 
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newfcforeshore into the bay, where ships at anchorage were 
small in the distance, and Robben Island dotted the calm, 
far-glittering water. Beyond the bay, from Blaauwberg 
and the white northern shore, to Jonkershock and the 
mountains over Paarl, the hinterland hazed into the after- 
noon sky. Behind them, alon^ the ridge that Dr de Wet 
had pointed to, the trees, like a line of pilgrims, stood out 
in a sharper silhovifctte,_ against the north, held in their** 
pilgrimage. And above them rose the mountain in its 
grandeur. 

They were going slowly over the higl^st point of *he 
drive, where the mountains of Hottentot’s Holland came 
into view, when a horn sounded behind them, and* Dr de 
Wet raced past them, waving as he v^ent. In a wayn 
moment of assurance Linda felt that sjie could nc^cr be 
awkward, nor feel worthless, that there could be no mis- " 
giving, with this friendly man, no matter how great he 
might be. . They followed him dc«vn toward^Rosebank, and 
on to Rftndcbosch, to his house, which was lucked in a 
steep valley among oaks, and instead of being intimidated 
by the thought of having to diink tea with him* she looked 
forward to it. Even as he ushered them into hi.\room — ^it 
was obviously his by its signs »f well-used comfort — his very 
genuine friendliness allayc^ ^y jiossible fears. He sat 
down opposite them, his long legs strcAched out in front of 
him, and, reaching to the table besideJiim, he drew on to 
his lap a basin-sized ash-tray holding an unsavoury mess of 
pipes, matches, ,and .tobacco. He seemed to fondle the 
pipes rathqr than fill them, 

“I’m sorry that my wifV^is not in, but we can carry on 
without her. She likes tc gossip with her friends in the 
afternoon.*’ And hardly without pausing he went on: 
“Tell me, Dalvel— gtfaving just met in the presence of art — 
how is your friend, Rbland: Henn^ Rol:yid :* I heard from 
him a few modthy ago. Youjenow Henry Roland, Miss 
Baart?” 

“No, Dr de Wet.” 

“Well, I’ve no uoubt you’ll meet him some day. I hope 
so. Mr Dalvel knows him well. You’ll forgive my asking 
about him?” 
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Linda nodded shyly, and the doctor turned to George 
with eyebrows lifted. 

“I heard from him a while ago. Doctor — a letter about 
two woBks ago. He’s in Paris. It’s not easy there, he says. 
There are so many people trying to learn. He hes to get 
all sorts of other work to ke'ep him.” 

“Yes, it’ll be difficult for him, and I hope that in the 
end it turns out to be worth it. ^Mi/^ Baart, Henry is a 
pointer, a Coloured loy. He’s a very fine painter, and 
we’re looking forward to seeing something good come out 
ofdiim, if he doesn’t slay in Europe and get his bearings a 
little confused.” Hefturnea back to George. “Which, of 
course^ is the danger, Dalvcl. He can get too much of it, 
apd we must get him back here when he’s had some 
experience, but before he becomes as confused as many of 
the Europeans themselves seem to be thest* days. Europe is 
a confusing place today — that was my chief impression last 
year — no place, certainly, for getting things straightened 
out in your mind.” 

“He mentioned again hpw thenkfut he was for your 
help, Doeffir.” » George turned to Linda. “Dr dc Wet 
helped tq, collect funds for Heniy to go overseas.” 

As if he had not heard, the doctor went on: “How docs 
he find living there? Htpwdo^s he find the change of being 
among . . . diffcrent»pcople?” He asked it quite naturally, 
with the right of a f.iend, and no one was embarrassed. 

“He hesn’t said much. He’s met other Coloured people, 
though not from here. I presume it doesnU mettcr so much 
there.” 

“Anyway, it will be interesting to see how he has 
developed when he returns. But now, let’s go and have 
some tea.” 

The doctor pulled his bulk from the*’ chair and led them 
to the drawing-rpom, «?vhere the tfea had already been 
laid. 

In such company Linda becartie more content to sit 
back, inconspicuous, but enjoying the fascination of hear- 
ing George Dalvel and the doctor — mdinly the doctor — 
talk of things that had never come within her experience 
and did not even now touch the core of her understanding. 
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It \^as not what they were saying that fascinated her; it 
was th«* sense of some hitherto unknown freedom which 
enclosed the place they sat in. . 

“They say there are no South Africans, Mis? Baart. 
Unhappily that is too truf, and it is a sad thing. And it is 
in the galleries that you see in the way the painters sec 
things. There are exceptions, of course — Henry Roland 
was one. Most of ijp are trying so hard to persuade our- 
selves and all the woil<?lh.it we are good South Africans. 
Wc arc full of self-consciousness about it — and full oi 
conscience. Henry Roland, and people like him, jre 
South Africans without being awa^e of it— by instinct.” 
The doctor turned to George again. “That’s wh> (Henry 
is a good ai tist, Dalvel. He secs much of it with his heart. 
Because his heart is unqucstioningly in this country he s?es 
much of the truth. And of course thei'e Is a melaticholy* 
about him, a sort of awareness of chaos. Perhaps he has a 
right to be melancholy. •, , 

“I sor*?times think that to send him awa^' may not have 
been a wise thing.. Among thirc people who think so much 
about themselves, he may* himself l^comr too self- 
conscious. And that .nay draw sincerity out of him, make 
him into a sort of caiicaturisb apt to overdo thidp, to em- 
phasise chaos. Either that, or it might draw all the fire 
out of him, make him cautiSus* Witc^ no artist can be. It 
will draw him away, to be an observer jgistead of a part of 
the counti /. 

“Our biggest job js to keep from being alien people 
here — spectator?. Because, like all new converts, wc would 
then think that only in us arc the real people. It’s a para- 
dox. We come to believe Aat we arc the land, that it is us. 
And we slSirt to make ouf country our little back-yard, and 
wish to hedge it ar»und with our owm jealousy.” 

Linda was aware, vithout any certainty or clarity, that 
what the docter talked aboq| wXs a 'Shbject that should 
raise an awkwardness }j»etween them. He was talking as a 
European, yet as a European he was, naturally and with- 
out any embarra., sment, talking*as if they were all the same 
and as if there were a freedom from all restraint between 
them. For Linda it was a situation to be wondered at, to 



be stacked up with her days at Wintering and folded with 
them into the background of all her dreams. * 

For George such occasions were openings in the strands 
of custcran that fenced the boundaries of their life. 

Dr de Wet smiled in his ingenuous way. “Well, we’ve 
gone a long way, starting with the exhibition of the Art 
Group. But it all links up, yes? Art is a good mirror. In 
the meantime my tea is getting coldc^ and colder, so let’s 
h^e some more of it, fresh.” 

The pleasant interlude did not continue much longer. 
The genial doctor was due that evening at some meeting. 
:Tney took leav^c' of him, with an invitation from him to 
come .again. As they drove away, landa was left a little 
bewildered. It had been a remarkable few hours, a long 
stx'etch of new experience the like of which she had never 
even dreamed of 'oefore. It added in her mind to the tur- 
moil which was already there: George Dalvel, Dr de Wet, 
the carcase of the ox, Nicholas jaunty, Nellie Sapeika, all 
muddled and each coming up clear for a mofi^ent from 
the welter of the others. 
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Chapter ii 

Nellie was with her court of cronies, walking in a gaggle 
down a street of fruit-shops and other small establishments? 
not far away front th€ sticet where the Eclipse Salfson 
stood. They straggled along the pavement, lengthening 
their line and shortening it, in the gxitmr and out of it, 
running and walking, act j^rding ,as the other people 
required room to pass. But Nellie was always in thweentre, 
and Dora Fortune was always bringing u]) the rear. 

Nellie was talking. “We got to wait* till she’s hevin^ a 
week-end orf — end me too. Yoa’s working in de fectory,* 
end yoa cen get orf any time for de week-end, but I 
carn’t. Nor cen Linda, we gpt to hev it w’en we cen orl 
come.” •Nellie winked, and nodded back fb Dora. 

“But den we cjjrn’* get an>*’ing ready, becorse we don’ 
ever know w’en she cen get a^veek-end qjrf.” It was Daisy 
Martin who spoke, one of the other factory girls. 

“Well den, we got to find,out.” * 

“W’y don’ we yest arsk her, dcn.^ Or get Dora to.” 
Fortuna Alberts, who said ^his, \v%s ^he bright one of the 
bunch. ,i,j. 

“Wc ccxi yest say to her, ‘W’en cen >oa come to de 
beach?’ ” ^ . 

“JViV, n^n! l*don’ t’ink it’s a good idea. We don’ want 
to go aisking her anyt’ing. Not me, anyway. But . . .” 
Nellie’s pug face lit up wini a new idea. “Yah, I got it! A 
better id(^. IVe don’ aAk her; wc get Dora to arsk her 
w’en she’s he\ing«a week-end orf.” It was suddenly 
Nellie's inspiration, x.s if Fortuna had ne\er mentioned it. 
And since Nellie, was the l^d^, th^ all accepted it. 
Fortuna was a little h’^rt, but she let it pass. 

Nellie went on: “We get Dora to lell Linda we got a big 
picnic on de beach by Muizenberg on dc week-end — a big 
party of orl of us, like we used to hev before. Yoa re- 
member de party hev ct Hout Bay t’rec or four weeks 
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ago? We get Dora to arsk Linda please to comej becorse 
Dora is a good friend of Linda^ end Linda will say yes if 
Dora airk her. But we got to find out soon.” 

Fortuna’s more acute mind doubted the need for all this 
mystery. “I don’ see w’at we making orl dis fuss about. 
Linda Baart got holidays yest like any of us, end dere’s 
not’ing special about arsking her to come for a picnic.” 

*' But Nellie was hatching a plot, apd no plot must be 
simple. All plots were devious and 'cunning, and Nellie was 
revelling in this one. Stic had never forgotten — nor would 
she ever forget-^the sight of Linda riding in a car, smiling 
*out at her with condescension -“like a bleddy medem, 
sitting tn a big car. Yoa t’ink she was a queen.” 

^Sho enjoyed so fiercely the contemplation of her lower- 
ing of Linda Ba^rt’s pride that she was jealous of its 
happening, of the event being shared. She coveted the 
triumph, and she would have liked to keep the thought of 
it entirely to herself. 

But they had all learned of Linda’s picture being 
painted, and now being shown in an exhibition in Cape 
Town. ThVy hvd come together to join their several 
jealousies^ into a congenial cacophony of spite in which 
Nellie’s was the loudest voice. Now they were scheming to 
lower Linda’s pride, planning her humiliation, and at last, 
between them, they«hafti thought of something. It was a 
simple plan, which..Frrtuna had suggested in the first place, 
and which Nellie had grasped at and made hLr own. It 
was a clumsy wickedness they had conjured up, simple but 
more grievous than they knew. , 

Dora did not know the otheys’ plot, being only on the 
fringes of their confidence. She' knew only that Linda was 
to come with them on this picnic, arid it madd her glad. 
Without Linda i»s a member of this -crowd, Dora’s own 
membership of it was^ precarious.’ liut for Dora the 
company of othere was a pecessary part 'of life, and as 
Linda had drawn away into heijrelf, into what others 
assumed to be a puffed-up pride, Dora was left to attach 
herself as best she could to the other girls,' by whom she was 
tolerated because she was harmlessly good-natured. And 
now that Linda was to be asked to join them again, as 
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she, had been used to do in the past, the prospect had 
brightened for Dora. 

When Dora met Linda the next evening she use^ all her 
eagerness and persuasion. 

“Oh, Linda, it will b'* a nice picnic! Dere’s orl of us 
going — a big party. Some Seturday arftcrnoon, w’enever 
yoa cen menage to ha\ e a week-end orf. End we going to 
stay over on the beach till Sunday. Yoa must say w’en yoaP 
cen come, Linda, so wt^cen anange it, Piet Krogmas osid 
de udders is coming orlso.” Dora’s blunt brown face 
wrinkled as she pleaded. ^ , 

Linda was at first a little suspicioijis of this consideration^ 
for her own convenience, paiticularly when Nellie ftapeika 
had anything to do with it. But Dora’s mention of Piet 
allayed this suspicion, for I.inda recalled the promise ^e 
had made that night of the fair, when I’iel had askhd her' 
about a picnic on the beach. And she knew that it was 
something she could notA"voi(i; there were still tenuous 
links bcAveen herself and tnc circle of her fdrmcr friends — 
strands stretchiug.out of the w lole background of her life, 
out of the years when there fi.id been n® kee^ conscious- 
ness of her being different ft om them. She had promised 
Piet Krogmas, so now she bound. And b'csides, the 
idea was not altogether unattractive to her; her imagina- 
tion was caught by it, for s^ie naePsf^pe status now, with 
which to confront the other girls, might be jealous 

of her, but they must also be impressed by her new 
prestige. , 

“Wc-ell^I don’ really know, Dora. You see, I never . . .” 

“Oh, but Linda, yoa yest rarn't say no, w’en dere’s orl 
ofus!” • 

“But I tvas asked a fc\^^ days ago if I would perheps like 
to go for a ride in a car. . . .” The occ^ion was worth a 
little deception, and Dora’s interest swung immediately 
on to this. * • , 

“Oh, )fah, Nellie wa|^ saying she seen yoa riding in a car 
in dc Main Road yest a couple of days ago. It must be nice, 
eh Linda?” 

“Yah, it is, Dora.” Linda contrived to look un- 
impressed. 
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“Det’s de car w’at belong to de schoolmarster w’at’s a 
friend of Martin, eh Linda? He must be a nice men — end 
clever, ^o, eh? He’s de one w’at was getting a yob for 
Martin over in Somerset West.” 

Dora was, in her usual way, beginning to digress too 
much. 

“Dora, w’en do yoa — I mean all the others — want to go 
' on the picnic?” 

i“De picnic? Oh, yah. Well, diy was hoping sometime 
soon, but it’s depending on yoa. Det’s w’y I come to arsk 
yqa.” 

' “We-ell, yoa see, D)ora, Pifct Krogmas hes already asked 
me to<go on some picnic on the beach past Muizenberg. 
He arsked me S9me time ago, end he didn’ say when 
exectly, but perbtjns this is the same one.” 

Dora’s mouth dropped open. She wondered if some- 
thing had gone wrong, if perhaps she had made one of her 
mistakes. 

“But none of de udder girls knows about dis, Ltiida! Et 
least dey didn’ anyt’ing. End Ncllic-didn’ say anyt’ing 
about Piet knowing about de picnic.” Dora gazed hard at 
Linda, for even she was aware how this would infuriate 
Nellie, 'then she shrugged, as if the whole affair were 
beyond her. “Well, p’reps, ai;fter orl, dey been making de 
plens for de picnic lpr*!i long time, end dey on’y want to 
make sure now. J^v'i anyway, Linda, it’s oright for yoa? 
Yoa cen come? Which week-end?” 

With Dora’s renewed pleading, Linda suddenly felt a 
close, warm friendship for this girl who had no wrong in 
her, no spite or jealousy. ^ 

“I got the week-end after the next one, Dora. I could go 
then.” 

“Oh, Linda! ^et’s wonderful! I’ll jell Nellie. Linda, 
I’m sure we going to hev a lovely tVme!” And with this 
good news, Dora went off ip. high ■'pirits. “ 


On the Saturday morning of the picnic Linda packed 
her things into her bag half-heartedly. She had come 
dov^n from Wintering a little earlier than usual on a 
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Saturday, because Mrs Saunty was away for the week-end 
and only Nicholas Saunty was home; but by now she had 
lost what enthusiasm she had felt with Dora. Si^ce then 
there had been a reaction, and she would have preferred 
not to go to Muizenberg. it was too late now to say to the 
others that she was sorry, that she could not come, after 
all ; and Dora would be disappointed. But now it would 
be a poor week-end — she felt already that it had been' 
wasted. * " <. 

After an early lunch MarAa washed the dishes, while 
Linda packed a few more tilings for the alj^night picniQ* a 
sleeping-bag made from blauicels sp]^m together, a jiacket 
of coffee, and a tin of milk — things which to Linda «n her 
pi esent mood were merely a dead weigh^. She packed the 
things listlessly, as if she had not even yet made up her 
mind about h, knowing in an indeterminate way tliat in' 
the end she would have to go. 

Marthajooked up from the ba*in and turned her head to 
add hertiwn last advice. 

‘‘De wedder is lovely, Linda It looks es if yoa won’ get 
no som'- caster.” Then she sqfSinted, in her effoft to appear 
monitory. ‘‘Yoa be careful, eh! I know— I beeri on lots of 
cemps on de beach w’en I, was a young girl before I 
merried Yoe Baart. End I^^nyw Piet Krogmas ain’t no 
yentlemen.” Then she shrugged, '^‘y^gh, but I s’pose it’s 
oright. Yoa been on picnics yoaself hka ije, end so far dere 
ain’t been anyt’ing 'terrible heppening. ’ She shook her 
head. “But stilly Lirtda, yoa still go‘ to be careful. It’s 
easy for yqjmg peop.es to get in trouble. Yoa start heving 
a little bit of fun, end . . . jioof!” 

Martha said most of this to herself, for Linda, moving 
back and forth to the bag, v.as not really listening. When 
Martha had finis^fd, Idnda mumbled s(^c assurance to 
her. ^ 

Early in the Afternoon — for* they waited every minute 
of this week-end — PictJCrogmas came to call for Linda, 
car rying on his back wnat baggage he would need for the 
afternoon and night. All the plans had been made, and 
the day was fine. They were to meet at the station, and 
would travel down* to Muizenberg in one large party. 
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Above the cottages the mountain stood clear and serene^ 
rising through the gardens of Kirstenbosch to the cool, 
dark cj^pth of Skeleton Gorge and all the shadowed 
hantzes along the mountain’s flank. There would be a 
moon that night, and each crag would have its shadow; 
the mountain-top would be a high, remote plateau of 
silence, with the reservoir set like a jewel there. It was 
almost enough to make them charge their minds and 
spend the week-end uj* there. Bftt the prospect from the 
south was just as inviting; the south-easter came softly 
frpm False leaving the mountains as far as Cape 
Hanklip blue- washed in the clean, waim air; the bay 
would be calm, and no wind would lift the sand from the 
dunes. It gave I^inda a slightly better outlook on things. 
Slie and Piet tool^thcir leave of Martha and went off down 
the road together. 

Piet was in high spirits. “Gome on men, Linda, give me 
yoa beg to cerry. Carn’tilet a lady cerry her b^g!” 

But Linda, not yet completely won over to the^ull spirit 
of this excuision, was still a little frigid* “It’s oright, Piet. 
Yoa got ydar own, end mine is not so heavy.” 

“Com^* on, men ! Got, my beg’s not’ing! End if yoars is 
not heavy, den orl de better, ch?” He laughed, took her 
bag with a flouiish, and ,slupg it over his free shoulder. 
After a short distance 1!ic c on tinned his chat. 

“It’s blcddy niii«‘'; oa coming wid us, Linda. Hevn’ seen 
yoa for a long time, men — since . . . oh, yah, siilce de Luna 
Park ct Wittebomme.” , 

“I ... 1 don’ get away much, Piet, so it’s yot so easy. 
It’s not es easy es when I wa*^ et the fectory. I don’ get 
every week-end off, like I did thqn.” 

“But I hear yoa been wid a fellow wid a cari eh.” Piet 
laughed at her^nd winked, but he'4id not pursue the 
subject for the time bejng. “W’y (Fyoa leave de fectory, 
Linda? De girls who is st^l working derl-, dey get every 
week-end end every evening es \jfell. End dc trouble is, 
wid dem it don’ metter so much. Now . . .” He winked at 
her again. “Now if it was on'y yoa w’at hed more time!” 
For Piet, the game was on. There was a whole week-end 
to come, and he was going to make the best of it. “Yah, 
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it’s a pity. Dese yobs working es maid in a house — even if 
it’s a nice big place — ^is oright, but it makes t’ings hard for 
de boys, ch!” ( 

In the past, 'shen these things — ^flattery, and the atten- 
tions of boys like Piet — h.>d mattered, since the age when 
they had begun to mean anything to Linda, Piet had been 
one of her chief admirers. A.nd Linda had always enjoyed 
it. Martha was perhaps right — Piet was no gentleman; ' 
but his admiration w4s, if not constant, at any rate obviou". 
So Piet, being unaware of her initial coolness, persisted, 
and as the sun and the warm air conspired )gith him, Lin^a 
was gradually being tempted and w(jti over. 

Most of the others had already arrived at the statiu*, and 
were grouped in one of the shelters toward the end of the 
])latform, their baggage heaped on the bench. And just 2s 
Linda and Pi' t arrived, so did the last two of the jJaity, 
Fortuna Alberts and Jannie Haimel. Everyone greeted 
and laughed at everyont e'^e. Ikjra ran forward and met 
Linda wtdi delight. Nellie eyed Piet and ianda veno- 
mously, and then iurned to / ’nk at the other girls; but 
they all kept their secret to tlft nisei ves, agd afr'T the first 
sly communication that passed between them they covered 
the occasion with gaiety. , 

When she had heard that ^le^r invitation to Linda had 
been anticipated by Piet’s, and iiow*wtien she saw the two 
of them arriving together, Nellie was^''‘-yusly angry; but 
now, after that first hating glance, she joined her exuber- 
ance with that of all the others, and the whole party 
seemed pa]y;icularl) eager to accept Linda as one of them 
again. Nellie contented herself with thinking that Linda 
would not be in possession long. 

When tht train arrived th' y all pushed together into one 
corner of the coac^ «nd kept up their coiy:erted gaiety all 
the way down to Muizenberg. A| they issued in a noisy 
bunch from thi steitior into ^he street* that Ranked the 
rocky corner of the b^, the lazy south-easter kept its 
promise of a good weeK-end. It cjinc with a clean sea- 
smell, hardly liftiug the surf. People were already lying 
like snakes in the sand piled behind the bathing-huts; 
but this part of the brach was not for the young Coloureds, 
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who, as they straggled past, nodded down at the inert 
brown figures with some derision but without real malice. 
They {^zissed the pavilion, the promenade,' and the beach 
huts, ihaking for the open beach that stretched away along 
the shore, and lost itself in the distance long before it 
curled into the rocks at Gordon’s Bay and turned down 
toward Hanklip. Coming round the end of the promenade 
they emerged on the sloping beach, and before going 
^rther they all rcmc<ved their skoc^, and the boys rolled 
up their trousers, aijd they continued, tripping one 
a,pother, splasjiing through the shallow water, as gay as 
fools in a progress. 

Piet ran up behind Jannic and tripped him into five or 
six inches of water, and they both tumbled. They sprang 
up, laughing anu spluttering and dripping, and went run- 
ning into deeper water. Everything was outwardly gay, 
while all the various chains of thought were strung out 
along the beach. ... ^ 

. . . Maybe Jannie end me cen gel away esvd find a 
decent place in de send-duncs es soon es we got evert’ing 
fixed. . . NicQ, shorts For^una got, end nice legs, end a 
nice . . . Yah, shorts make it easier. . . . Maybe it’s going 
to be cold tonight, wid a wind, end a nice moonlight, better 
for getting togedder, Daisy end me. . . . Pity, Linda is a bit 
slow still. Got to g^t kor woi*^kcd up quite a bit for tonight, 
or else it’s going^ a waste of lime. But never mind, we 
got a lot of time to go still before it’s dark. ... I s’pose 
Linda Baart reckon she got Piet under her thumb yest now, 
becorse he goes end calls for her to come, end cerries her 
beg. Oright, Linda, we see, w’en tonight comes! Yest 
wait end see. Maybe Piet will change his mind. . . . Oh, 
but it’s a lovely arfternoon, wid ’Linda coming, end de sun 
shining, end everybody being so full of fun, end de sea flet 
like a table. I’m gled Linda come.^ . . 

They passed beyond thf car p^rk, which was already 
filling up, with family groups spilled out over the high, 
narrow beach. Away from the slrorc the dunes lifted in a 
warm, salty wilderness, and along the wave-lapped sand 
they met only an occasional couple walking arm-in-arm, 
or .a tall spinster with a dog. There w^s no sound but their 
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own; the sea hardly murmured. After some distance, they 
came to where two boats were drawn up on the dry sand, 
and over the nearest dune there showed the tin npof of a 
small hut. A little way beyond this they turned ^\vay from 
the beach. Dropping theJi baggage in one of the sheltered 
hollows, they quickly sorted out and heaped together those 
articles which would be communal, and then they divided 
into two parties and went behind different dunes to» 
change. In a few rtonf'ents they were all on the beap^ 
again, Piet and Jannie having hung their soaking clothes 
over one of the boats. They had their owiyjart of the sea, 
exclusive to themselves, and all the afternoon was now' 
thiirs. • 

It was a while later, when the afternoon was well drawn 
out, that they began to drift back to ftie hollow in tRe 
dunes. One of the boys who was there firot began to^ake 
a fire between some stont*s which had been blackened on 
some previous occasion. ^ Thej^ spread blankets, and 
sprawlcdt about while the w aler was heating'. When it was 
ready they rouset^ themselves lai?ily, each of them pro- 
ducing some contribtition the picnic and* placing it 
together with all the others in the middle. Phillip Anthony, 
a tall, sallow youth, gathered die bottles of beer bi ought by 
the boys and took them away to bi stow-cd in wet sand, but 
the others lay back, leaving* life iwt^of the woik to the 
girls, stretching and yawning noisi4_^^t:'retending to doze 
with mam.Ish indolence in the warm siifi that could not 
browm their already-brown bodies. And while they ate 
and drank^thc iTo'j cliaffcd and threw innuendoes to the 
girls. It would soon be as dark as the moon would allow, 
and the day would begin ifk become more interesting. 

It was F^trtuna who staS'U J the game that the girls had 
planned to play with Linda. ^ 

“Yoa got a piclur' w'at yoa marstci painted in an 
exhibition, eh Lsnda? J s’post^it iflust l/fc nice, wid a men 
to paint yoa.” Her smile w as very sweet, an epitome of the 
girls’ behaviour througlfcut the aftf i noon. 

“Yoa get to be like w’at dey calls a model, eh Linda? 
Like w’ai yoa see in dc mcgczincs.” The observation came 
from Daisy Martin, jvith the same sweet look. 
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Fortuna made another move. “Yah, yoa don’ get nice 
t’ings like det done for yoa et de fectory. It must be nice to 
hev a laarster w’at takes en interest in yoa. He’s a nice 
man, eh Linda, taking lots of interest?” 

Nellie joined in. It was more difficult for her to keep 
her feeling out of her face and voice. “Yah, once w’erc I 
was working in a house dc marster w'as de same. De 
medem was big end fet, end not pretty any more, end dc 
n?arstcr . . .” ><• 

It seemed to Fortuna that Nellie was moving too quickly, 
cutting too sljort the sport which Fortuna, with her 
quicker, subtler mind, wanted to keep up. Fortuna was 
enjoying the game too much to allow it to break down now 
in Nellie’s crude fashion. She interjected, nodding at 
Daisy. “. . . Ya'n, Daisy, but w’en yoa get yoa picture 
takerf for a megezine yoa get a lot of money.” 

“Yoa seems to know a lot about it, eh Fortuna.^” 

“Well, I read about il; merj ” Fortuna could not help 
feeling some impatience with the foolishness’ and dull- 
hcadedness so ofUm shown by the other girls. “Dey sits 
for a long timc.w’ile de men paints dein. He on’y paints 
yoa face, eh, Linda? Maybe dc next time he gets yoa to 
lie on a fiice big settee. . . .” Fortuna mouthed the words 
with a dreamy look in her eyes, savouring the words and 
the image, “. . . w,jd'‘yoa*^fe^t up, end maybe wid a dress 
w’at...” 

Till now the boys had sat back listening to it all, not 
quite knowing what was going on, and feeling a little em- 
barrassed as a result. But with this remark of Fortuna’s 
they suddenly entered the sport with a few whistles and cat- 
calls. And it allowed Nellie to come in again where she 
had been cut off. * * 

“Yah, det’s de idea. Dot’s how dey start de fun end 
games. On’y simetimes dey don’ I odder to start off like 
det. Dey yest starts fo gjvc yoa little presents, like de 
marster in de place w’erc 1 was working, w’at I was telling 
about yest now. End den ...” ^ 

Linda’s eyes were glued on her tin mug, so that her face 
was hidden from them. She felt ensnared by their banter, 
from which the first pretence at swee|ness had been jerked 
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away by this last speech of Nellie’s. She wanted to get up 
and fling herself out of this circle of hate, but she lacked 
the coTirage. At Linda’s side Piet fidgeted uneasily." Dora, 
from the other h'de of the fire, looked across at her with 
great brown eyes filled wUa misery; for now even she was 
aware of the spite and antagonism that hung over the 
party. She tried to help. 

“Oh, Nellie, det’s not nice! Nobody does t’ings like det, 
end it’s wrong to say*scrti t’ings.” • 

Her sincerity made things worse. Nellie laughed. “Gof, 
men, Dora, yoa don’ know anyt’ing 1 Yoa s’^pose everybody 
in de world is like angels. Yoa never^een the t’ings w’at I 
seen. I know w’al I’m talking about, men!” • 

Suddenly linda emptied her mug of tea into the san^ 
and leapt up. Plinging the mug toward her own bag, she 
ran up tlic n>^ar side of the dune and down into the 
blessed emptiness of the next hollow. All her senses burned 
in a confusion of anger anjl moitifieation. There was no 
help in ftimking that they were all jealous.' She was too 
aflaiiK' to think of»any thing; c en her flight was a blank 
abandonment of all reason anH direction.# She’fled where 
her stumbling feet led her, picking out no path. She felt no 
tug of the tangled grass, nor.the clinging impediment of 
the hot sand. T’he dunes wer^ a Jiright, blinding confusion. 
The skin burned tight on her cheek?, behind her eyes was 
a dry bitterness, and the harshn^-ss f>^e^.^-paper, but no 
tears. PVom her chest to her legs flowed a sickly-sweet 
strengthlessness ^ shewstumbled away along the beach. 

The sea# rcflccUi.g the sky, was greying as the sun 
drained the brightness intcj the west behind the Muizen- 
berg heights. The dunes threw shadows. The moon 
already showed its lustreless face as she followed the edge 
of the lifeless watct;.*The afternoon was idready too long, 
the week-end already drawn to an^nd like cold ashes. She 
came to where ifat; wid., channels strag^cd from a lagoon 
at the mouth of a canal yiat cut straight down through the 
Flats to the bay. She could not pass, and she sat on the 
higher sand, stariiig across toward the land’s end at Hank- 
lip. To turn back along the beach toward home? To sit 
here until dark? To go back to them? She could not 
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decide. But her inner longing was for home. The cottage 
would be in shadow among the trees now; there would be 
the heavy evening peace, and Martha. And the shadow 
would by now have moved up the hill from the river, up 
across the faces of the houses on the slopes of Mountain 
View, drawing blinds across their windowed eyes. And at 
Wintering there would be no lights on that side; for Amy 
would be in her kitchen, hoping to get finished soon, and 
Nicholas Saunty, if he were at hVjmt, would be sitting on 
the terrace in ihc dusk, -Irinking by himself. Between here 
^nd there wassail the world of distance, from her wretched- 
ness to the establisl\ed calrii there; from her too-nearness 
to the callous twist and snarl of human enmity, to the 
remoteness of Wintering, which was like another existence. 
The house woul^ be empty but for him. If only she could 
be there, or . . . and that wild thought came up again . . . 
if only he could come here to this spot stretched away out 
of the reach of the girls’ fpite„’vhere the sea da^rkened and 
no one spoiled its sympathy. But he would not tfbme, and 
between this place and Wintering and home she knew that 
Nellie and* all the others stobd, that she would have to pass 
through them. And, dieading that, she did not move, but 
watcheef the dark bay’s edge purled by the small waves’ 
folding. , * 

“Linda, men, w’j>t'S'dc metter?” Jt was Piet. When she 
had rusheJ a\^;..>''.om the party there had been a 
moment’s silence behind her, with the boys ev6n more em- 
bairassed than in the beginning, and Piet unable to make 
up his mind how to art. Then Daisy had giggjed, and the 
other girls had followed her lead, except Dora, who had 
sat dismayed and undecided.* When Phillip and Jannie 
had grinned and joined in the ‘malice of the ^irls with a 
“Go?, eh, Lindq’s getting bleddy touchy!” Dora had felt 
almost as bad as Linda herself. &he had suddenly put 
down her mug dnd had ijisen to go aftA: her friend, not 
knowing what she could do to help, but drawn by her 
sympathy. But Piet had caught riold of her and had held 
her back. • 

“O.K., Dora.” He had winked at the others and 
nodded confidentially. “It’s O.K.,**!’!! fix it. We don’ 
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wanttospoildeparty sosoon, eh? Leave it to Piet.” And 
feeling satisfied that he had covered his own Ijne of retreat, 
he went off to follow Linda and see if he could keep 
himself in her favour. 

Dora had sat down again and fiddled unhappily with a 
sandwich, while the rest -jf the party slowly broke up and 
wandered away to enjoy a swim before darkness fell. They 
went in the opposite direction from that in which Piet 
and liinda had gone.* o , 

As Piet approached her he worked up the proper light- 
ness of manner. “W’at’s dc metier, Linda? ^Oa don’ wai^t 
to worry for a little t’ing like d!s. Dey on’y yoking, men, ’ 
She did not look round, nor hi any^way greet liirn^ He 
came and sat beside her. 

■‘Yah, men, dey on’y yoking. Yoa mhstn’ go end get 
med wid dem. Nellie end Foituna is ikying dey sftrry, 
Linda. Dey arsk me to tell yoa, end dey saying for yoa 
please to come back. Dey didn' jnean to be narsty.” 

She stiU^ave no sign of reconciliation, 'p Piet slid his 
hand across to cover hers. He was encouraged when she 
did not move hers away. • ^ .< 

“Yoa mustn’ be cross, Linda. We got de whole week-end 
yet, end it’s lovely here, eh? We g<^>ing to hev \ bright 
moon, so we cen hev a swim arfter ’vc hev supper tonight. 
End we going to sit by de boSt Aid Jiev a sing-song. Yoa 
don’ want to worry any more, bccorp" J’ln telling yoa, dc 
girls is sorry* if dey huit yoa. End Phillip^nd Jannie end 
Hannie says for yoa to come beck.” 

Piet was trying* hard to retain the promise with which 
the afternodn had begun, lli.s eagerness to do so became 
desperate, for he had held tiigh hopes for this week-end, 
and it would be a little ho niliating now to return to the 
others with a rebuff from I.'nda. ^ 

He rose and stood ready to pull Linda to her feet. 
“Come on, leVs ^o fry a walk.* We ten get over dis 
water end go along de beach. End doii’ worry, eh!” 

She allowed herself <b be pulled up, and she even 
managed a weak smile as they slid down the sand toward 
the firmer beach. It gave Piet some of his former self- 
assurance, and as the^ entered the shallow water-channels 
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he tiirned to wave to the others back along the beach. 
Leading the ^ay, feeling with his feet for any sudden drop, 
he turned and laughed at her. 

“It don’ really mettcr if we get to a deep part, eh? We 
cen yest swim across. De water is anyway warmer den de 
sea is.” He continued to talk, to avoid silence, and he kept 
it up as they negotiated the channels without trouble and 
continued beyond them along the flat beach. In the poor 
l;^ht the others became only faintly. visible behind them. 
He kept a hold of her hand as they walked together over 
the hard sand.^ 

“Mind yoa, i.inda, dey g'^t something to be ycalous of — 
Nellie end de udders. Yoa looking pretty good today. On 
some girls shorts isn' oright, but on yoa , . He raised his 
eyebrows. “It’s aicc to get away from everybody.” 

“Yes.” Misconstruing Linda’s willingness to admit this, 
Piet was heartened, and noticing his expression, Linda was 
sorry she had said it. She was ^prepared to walk with Piet, 
but not to be cloyed by his close attentions. ^ 

“Yah, it’s a long time since wc been like dis, eh Linda? 
De uddeis is oright, but d.y’s a bit of a nuisance some- 
times. Let’s sit by yar a little. It’s going to be a nice night 
— nice end warm.” 

They sat facing the sea, the far edge of which had now 
become indistinguishrblc frtim the sky. She felt a little 
better no\/, and wa? V^li'P^rsuadcd to believe Piet when he 
said that they \?Pre ajl soiry, that they had m,ant no real 
harm. Being away from them, out of their range, she 
could be more responsive to the huge tranquillity of the 
bay, and if she could not bend to Piet’s intentions as he 
hoped, she could at any rate tolerate him. She could 
tolerate his nearness, as they stf/pped and lay back on the 
sand, his one arm across her tensed, belly and his other 
hand lightly smoothing her hair. She’was aware in some 
way that this was the last chance, that if this evening failed, 
or if she failed the expectation of this evening, a part of her 
life would be finished. If today— this very day so near its 
end — were to test her further, and if the inner strings of her 
emotion, pulled tightly, were to snap, theie would also 
snap the last connections with the^e boys and girls in 
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whose company she had grown up. And after that there 
was no assurance, no other source of frientkhip on which 
she could rely. For she knew no other conipany depend- 
able and proved. If today she once stepped across the 
boundary of enduring, +herc would be no return; she 
would sink down into fiicndlessness. Today the girls en- 
vied her, but there might be a change— if she hfld on. 
There had been times when she had felt like this in the past, 
but they had been overcome. In their company she knew 
her place; outside it she was alone. 

Piet intruded upon her uncertainty, “lioa should st^p 
dc yob yoa got now, Linda. Go ciyi woik in de fertory 
again. For one t’ing, dc u idcr giils will get used *0 )oa 
again — ^yoa wouldn’ be so much of a stranger. But mf»3t^f 
all, it gives yoa moie time to yoaself el niglit. We rould hev 
good limes togeddei.” * 

She held back her own irritation, trying to coiict al it 
from him^ for this had br^n Phot’s refrain all afternoon, 
repeatert until now it grr 'ed on her raw nerves and made 
her turn against him. In his staunch, unthinking self- 
opinion he took her so for grliited, ignoi^nt of any of her 
feelings, and now she flinched from his almos^ comical 
clumsiness. • 

Piet’s hand moved down gver her ear, tit kling its lobe, 
and then moved down to her necK Jind he f«‘lt the un- 
willingness expressed in the slight ’’4, vy,^f her head the 
other way. ' Her body did not move,t>ut he felt it tense and 
unyielding against hi« fumbling hands. This penetrated 
even his sejf-estee' In love-makimr Piet was not patient, 
and he showed his impalijnee now when he spoke. 

“Linda, for God’s sake! Yoa got yoa mind somew’ere 
else. Maybe on de kerel w‘d a car— Darlvel. It’s not like 
yoa used to be.” , • • 

Being aware of softie slight rajjiness in the words, he 
laughed to redfem th» intimacy which he had thought 
they were achieving. But for Linda his words extinguished 
like a cold draught the feeble warmth which she had begun 
to concede. Piet became not only unnecessary to her, but 
abhorrent. To lie here beside him meant to have to bear 
his love-making. She might just as w'^ell return and bear 
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the others, and let Piet go off with Nellie. He would get 
what he wanted from her, and Linda herself would get peace. 

“Perheps we better get beck now, Piet. It’s cold. End 
they will be cooking supper.” 

He answered her sullenly. “Yah, O.K. . . . Dere isn’ 
much use staying here.” 

They rose, and Linda shivered with the chill of the 
' evening. Piet led the way across the shallow mouth of the 
canal, this time not troubling to Bold her hand and lead 
her. But the moon lit the way, and she was glad of the 
independence. .-They picked their way over the dunes 
toward the remainder of thfc party, but only Phillip An- 
tliony^’.vas there, collecting some of their belongings which 
lay scattered aboi(t the site of their first fire. He looked up 
at their approach] and without greeting them he enlisted 
their help. 

“Good! Yoa cen help cerry some of dese t’ings, Piet. 
We making supper over b.y de boat. It’s getting cold, eh? 
Yoa better change so long, Linda.” 

In the hollow where the girls had left their clothes and 
bedding, Linda* pondered as she dressed. It would be 
simple to, pack her things into her bag and leave them 
now. But she was still thinking of it when Dora ap- 
proached. Dora, with h^r eagerness and unsuspecting 
persuasiveness, made Linda pul down her bag and go and 
join the otners. J^itv.^.C'was touched by Dora’s so obvious 
pleasure in seeing her*, but as they approached the group 
sitting around the fire in the lee of the boat, she was even 
more thankful for the obscuring half-light, .''is she and 
Dora came round into sight of the boat, the others were 
laughing — at Piet, it seemed. And Piet was looking un- 
commonly ill-at-ease as he sloucKe'd in the sand very much 
nearer Nellie than he had kept duii,ng the afternoon. 
When they saw T.inda and Dora, the laughter stopped 
suddenly and awkwardly, » ind Piet avoi’ded looking at 
Linda. But Jannie waved to her, a^nd shouted: 

“Go/, men, Linda yoa mustn’ oe so cruel to oud Piet 
here. Yoa got him all sulking, men!” ' , 

And they all laughed again, and Fortuna rose and 
beckoned to Linda. 
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“Come end sit, Linda.” 

Linda was surprised, for this was not as bad as she had 
expected. Perhaps, after all, Piet had been rfght, and they 
were sorry. She sat under the bows of the boat where 
Fortuna had beckoned her, and Dora sat beside her. 

For a while they were .ill noisily occupied in the business 
of dividing the food, handing it out, and eating, behaving 
as one party again, all together in their enjoyment of the 
food and the atmosphett of a moonlight picnic, chaffing 
and arguing; except for Piet, who still sulked in a manner 
which made Linda glad that h(‘ was not sitting opposite 
her so that she would have had to a^'oid his eyes. Some- 
where in the middle of it aU she was only vaguclv awvare 
that Nellie was standing up and fumbling with something 
in the boat behind her. , 

Soon after Nellie had sat down again Linda became 
aware of the silence which suddcnlv settled ou them. 
Daisy, on the opposite side (>f the.firc, began to smirk, and 
to nudgf*T^illip. Then, apparently unable.to contain hcr- 
S'df any longer, she.giggled, and nodded across at Dora. 

‘"Dora, men, yoa carn’t sit Mere. De jjiacc is specially 
1 (-served, men. Look. Dora, carn't yoa read?’ ^ 

She ]aught“d aloud, and wa^ suddenly joined by all the 
others. Doi a turned, and on j^i-aring her draw her breath, 
Linda turned as well. Lookmi^up^t*the timbers of the 
boat, and seeing what was written tt* felt the flush 

of panic th.'it comes with ridicule. 5ttst above her head, 
plainly visible in the bright moonlight, had been chalked 
the words “Ruro^fjins only”, and beneath them, crudely 
and hurriedly in brackets, “Ladies only”. In the first 
moment landa failed to uneftrstand. Then the significance 
came, and Vith it the bitfe^ confusion, the torment of their 
blind malice. Their VaughLr crackled all .^ound her. Like 
a lost voice came Dora?s plaintive half-wh’sper from beside 
her, “Oh, Linda^ I-didniknow^I endn’ kliow. Oh, Linda, 
I’m sorry!” It echoed hopelessly across the loneliness in 
which Linda struggled. I^he had become completely alone, 
h^d gone beyond .he sharp fly-buzz-baiting of this crowd, 
into a great agony of loneliness. An hour ago she had felt 
this agony, and thenjhad been brought back; but now she 
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was alone again, this time without hope, where there was 
only darkness 

She sprang^ to her feet with a desperate, impetuous 
vigour. She Bcked over the plates set near her, and for the 
second time fled from the derision and humility these 
people pushed on her. More reckless than before, she ran 
down the sand toward the beach, out of the light of the fire 
into the grey light of the moon. She turned away behind 
the dark shape of the boat, so thaf thry should not see her, 
and stumbled along th ' loose sand that bordered the tide- 
hprdened shore-:line. 

Her direction ^vas instinctively back toward Muizen- 
berg,<out of the grey anguish of the dunes and the night- 
calmed bay, toward the lights of all the houses. After a 
while she stopped, and slumped sobbing into the sand. 
There was suddenly nothing to flee to; away out of bitter- 
ness, toward no promise. From her feel the shore sloped 
away into the awful openncss,rf3f the sea. She raised her 
head to let her bewilder<*d eyes follow the einptiliess of it. 
To walk now down the hard sand, where the surf would 
come and obliterate her stejis, into the endless water, that 
would cover everything with a comforting oblivion. Her 
body would go down into the soft dc'pths, and would be 
beyond answering any jealopsy. 'I’lie ocean extended its 
invitation to the erv'i fcf the world. 

But Tar da rei]j(^n. rl motionless. That other course held 
an unknown which vfas bf'yond her courage, d vast dark- 
ness where nothing was which could stand as a mark for 
her decision. She clung too much to the things which she 
knew, which established her own worth. 

As she sat there a new resolution came. It may have 
lurked on the fringes of her thought before she 'saw it, but 
seeing it, she exulted in it, fiercely and recklessly, as if she 
were baring her body and offering id in defence. She rose, 
and was about to continuciin th« directibn of the lights, 
when she remembered that she had only the clothes in 
which she had left home. She ,/aUsed, then shrugged, then 
went on. She had her ticket; someone else — they could 
decide between them — could in good time return her other 
things to the cottage. 
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She could not help, just then, feeling sorry for Dora. 

A few cars were still parked in the opm space over- 
looking the beach, but no one lay in the c(/ld sand. And, 
but for one or two couples walking there, the piomenade 
was deserted, so that the heels of her sandals cracked too 
loudly on the concrete. Mow, whei c the lights shone in the 
pavilion and in the houses and shops, she felt more secure, 
as if when she had left the hush of the long beach, and the> 
ceaseless lap of the \yatir, she had cut frori behind her l,he 
humiliation, and was left with only her burning decision. 
She hurried past the pavilion, along th^ street ruiiuing 
above the coiner of the biv wheie they liad ec^me tfiat) 
afternoon. * , 

Approacliing the station subway in the sh»vdow she 
heard a low whistle, and looked round fb see some lounger 
detach himself fiom the wall and fome toward hef. She 
broke into a lun, down tlie steps and .ilong the c dd dank 
subway toward the fai exit. As she uame to the fai st«*ps 
she look'll round. The rictn was not following hei ; he h.id 
taken her for cas)r game, and was jn epared to forget her. 
On the station platfoiin sJu*k(pt to the daik shadows, to 
avoid anv similar cncounteis. But she had not long to wait 
for the next train, and when it drew in she lookbd foi the 
most crowded and well-lit < arriage, and sat among families 
returning from their day spexk aiwon" the rocks beyond 
Seaforth. She travelled with her to tlie window', and 
they left her to heiself, isolated bi*t see^re among them. 
They secured hci from molestation, but in her isolation 
from them she'had only her own mastering puipose to 
allay the more noimal doubts that stra>ed into h<*r mind a® 
the train took her nearer Wintering, And hei purpose, and 
its justifiontion which kip drumming in her ears, over and 
over, was that shf was *ighl . , . she ^as right . . . her 
purpose was figlft. ^To go to Nicholas Saunty was her 
right deserved »ut of hpijilia^onfand her right because he 
had made it so one night when he had touched her neck. 
Her mind clung to thii. 

Leaving the fain and the station, she hurried through 
the crowded part of the suburb, which was full of the 
activity of Saturday night, across the Main Road with its 



throng, and into the dark, quiet streets. There she heard 
again the loud. crack of her own sandals, and, stopping to 
take them ofF,r.he then carried them in her hand as she 
hurried on, as quiet as the streets themselves. 

When she came to the courtyard of Wintering she hesi- 
tated. No lights shone on this side, excepting that in the 
hall. But he was there — he must be. Walking round the 
ride of the house, on to the terrace facing the mountain, 
sh<j, looked up, and saw the light in>«hi? study. 

. . . On the beach NciUe would by now have fastened on 
to Piet, and he ^ would have gone off with her into some 
sheltered hollow'm the sand.*' She would be easy to take, 
among;^thc dunes. . . .' 

After glancing up again to reassure herself, Linda re- 
turned to the courtyard and crossed toward her own room. 
(Having entered it, she shut the door behind her and stood 
a while with her back to it, trembling. 


Nicholas Saunty was a man who did nql shun solitude, a 
man of a certain .conceit, to whom his own company was 
often more .satisfying than that of others, a man whose own 
mind coul’d often provide the response to its own opinions 
both of himself and of the society in which he lived. He 
had, moreover, an irjcVmation toward independence, the 
strength of which var\(?-'’.with his moods. And it was when 
this inclination wt^strenger that he would think of Linda 
Baart, lingering over the picture of h§r beauty. 

Tonight he was alone in the empty house, cut off from 
any intrusion; at times like this there were no obligations, 
no other people to put a frame around one’s tlioughts and 
behaviour. The isolation and ^he independence were 
absolute; the four walls kept out the w'qrld. In such isola- 
tion there was a quality of scnsuoi siiess, like rubbing 
softly against the patient' feej of ete»'nity. •- 
Behind him the door opened quietly, and Linda stood 
there, slim in her clean, crisp, grcy-Llue uniform. She had 
shed the clothes she had worn on the beach, and with 
them the sand, and the bitter defiance, and the proud look 
that was sometimes so strong in her. Sjic stood in the dim 
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light by the door, with the look of a sad child beseeching, 
wearied with the consuming anguish of angy, submissive 
to he own longing, / 

Saunly looked round when he heard the door close 
gently behind ler. He saw her standing there with her 
back to the door, her hi ad inclined forwaid a little, and 
her eyes intimate as a child’s. She did not explain her 
appearance, yet he knew why she had come. She did nc. 
doubt her right to coyie, and he admitted it. 

He lowered the book which he had in his hand, but 
he did not rise. He smiled at her, as if he^had expcctMi 
her. 

“Good evening, Linda. Y-mr . . , w ek-end . . . ypu’rc 
not . . .?” 

For a moment she lost couraj.'e, dieadiifg that in his neA 
words he would thank bei for bothering to come, but*that 
there was no need to remain. 

“I . . . came beck again, niarsj^er. My mother hes gone 
to stay wrth her sister, eie^ there is no one et home, so I 
came beck. End I fought . . ” 

“You’re very kind, land i. • don’t thinly I needed any- 
thing.” He in turn feared suddenly that she might turn to 
go. And despite his undei lying une.vsine.ss — challetaging it, 
even — he committed himself further, to keep her there. 
For this must be the tesdng «tim«'; ^his half-conscious 
designs had hatched long enough. E' V then, on that very 
account, because now tliey had reaoiied ?he vciy razor’s 
edge of their relationship, he bad not the courage to 
suddenly move frbm diffidence to boldness. 

“It was kind of you to < ome, but 1 don't think I rang” — 
no, it would be unfair to st\ that, for it would pass the 
opening move to her. 

“Gome in, Linda., You’p' alone tonigh^? Amy’s gone? 
It was kind of you fo come back. I’m ah'! id that I forgot 
no one was in. ? was going to listen to Some mu^ic for a 
short while. Do come in and sk dowm.” 

He rose and drew the ^ther large chair into the light of 
the solitary lamp. He stood waiting, w'hile she came for- 
ward slow'ly. As she passed in front of his chair he put his 
hands on her shouldg's. Her eyes met his. Then his own 
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eyes clouded with uncertainty, and he dropped his arms, 
and turned away abruptly. 

“I’ll get sWe music.” He forced lightness into his 
voice. 

He would not admit that he was afraid, for his sudden 
fear was not of sinning, but of going beyond the barrier. 
It was the barrier which he had always scorned to himself, 
and which now confronted him with its challenge. He 
ipolioned to her to sit. He must allow himself time, to sit 
and draw courage. In the meanwhile they could . . . 
they could drjnk together, to each other; this could be 
tile first step in their intimaty. And at the prospect he was 
able ,to smile to himself. This very transgression alonc- 
how it would astonish the prudent! He recovered some of 
his assurance witn the thought. 

“Bat first, LintJa, a drink for vou. No, don’t get up. I'll 
g*‘**t.” 

She was sitting on the edge of the chair. In the train, 
keeping Wintering before her t'yes, she had seep nothing 
beyond her arriving and his being here. Beyond that she 
had not dared, to look. And now his caution was un- 
nerving her. 

“Wha\ will you have, Linda,'*” 

“I don’ . . . know, marster.*’ 

“Then a gin, w{thf*vertTiduth.” — Commonplace, like a 
cocktail party and dr^imartinis on a salver. As sh(‘ looked 
up he saw the uncertainty in her eyes, and the loveliness of 
her face, foreshortened from this angle and rounded into 
the curve of her neck, and the loveliness of her neck so un- 
believably soft that his hand hung a moment, 'wanting to 
go down to touch and prove it. 

But instead he turned away and walked across the room 
to get her a drink. His own hand shook as he poured one for 
her and one for himself. When he tusrned toward her again 
and walked across, with his whole, body fluttering with his 
emotion, she continued to'wait on the edge of her chair. 
He put the glass down on the tallle beside her. 

When she looked up, so that the white of her teeth just 
showed between her lips that were slightly parted, he 
could not hold his hand back from her cheek. 
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He felt her tremble^ and her head lean slightly to hold 
his hand with her chin. He saw where the front on her 
uniform hung forward a little and the smoc|;h flesh folded 
into a deeper tawniness and began to lift to hei breasts. 
He moved his hand gently over her eyelids and along the 
line of her hair. At tli.it moment, when he knew , like a 
man drowning, that all his command and dispassion were 
breaking under the ache of his longing, he knew, too, that 
he was afraid. Ther^ vras a barrier between them. 

He longed most to lift hei to him and to move not liis 
fingers but his lips over her eyes, to ba^- and feel ^e 
loveliness of her body. As hft fingers moved thin ugh her 
hair she had the clean sce-it of the se i. And he f^t the 
flooding, desolating sense of his t.imeness. 

When she lifted her head to look at iTim, ht turned ffis 
eyes away, and when, taking courag< lo meet her ga^e, he 
saw there her bewilderment, like a child’s, he shuddered 
and turned away. The mpmer^i had been lost. 

Then*?ne, too, undcrsti od, with a breaking of pain, and 
she was thrown ba^k into her anguish. But now tliere was 
no way of triumph or solace, •♦iily his final {ejection and her 
own withered defiance. Nellie and the others had mocked 
her; Nicholas Saunty had fyled her. When she dropped 
her liead into the cup of het hands and sobbed, he stood 
inactive, as if bemused. 

He stretched his hands toward k”’, bi|J dropped them. 
It was futile. All his conduct was Aitile. He himself was 
unsubstantial : a half-,way, make-believe nonconformist. 

Suddenly LinB rose, and without slopping to look at 
him, she fled out of the lamplight toward the shadows by 
the door. Before he could*tuin she had disappeared on to 
the landihg outside. Tlr lighted wooden faces mocked 
her stumbling des(*ent of the stairs, aud the cold house 
echoed her desolaAor/. When she reached her own room it 
was no refuge, l5cing fiUed wuh ffer ow*n misery She lay 
prostrate on the bed, utlerly\onely in a huge unhappy 
wilderness. And she wflnted at that moment never to go 
out among peof Ic again, never lo be taken out of her 
loneliness. 
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After a long time Linda rose and walked listlessly round 
the room, gat iering her belongings into her case, leaving 
her uniforms hanging in the wardrobe. There was a snap- 
shot held in the corner of her mirror; it had been taken 
on some previous picnic, and it showed herself and Piet 
standing arm-in-axm on a rock, Piet looking very gallant. 
She ripped the picture from its place and tore it into little 
bits. 

3y now it was quite late. She had not moved for a long 
time, while the cheap clock on her dressing-table had 
ticked the passing minutes against her unnoticing ears. 
Eventually she had turned' over and risen to her feet. 
Thouj^h during that time there had been no conscious 
decision forming in her mind, she knew that she was going 
to* leave, immediately and finally. From now on Wintering 
would’ be a constant humiliation if she stayed, for in 
Nicholas’s presence she w'ould have to avert her eyes, and 
with Mrs Saiinty she would be too aware of her own guilt. 
And it was only now, with this thought, that she 'realised 
that she had never in all the evening taken Mrs Saunty into 
account. 

There would be no need to leave any explanation for her 
sudden departure, foi he would know. Mis Saunty, per- 
haps, when she discovered that young Linda Baart had 
gone suddenly, witlioui an^ warning, and was not return- 
ing, would purs^her '"'Ips and sigh, and to herself would 
curse all Coloured maids for ingrates. If she didlhink that 
way it would, at any rate, allay any other suspicions which 
she might have had. Linda wanted to let them know with- 
out any delay that she was not returning, so that, for one 
thing, they might send her wages to the cottage. So it was 
to Amy that she pencilled the "note,' briefly, purposely 
expressing contrition at her sudden and unexplained 
going, apologising for the inconverfien'ie, and thanking 
Amy for her frielidliness. She pushed the note under 
Amy’s door, and left. 

As she turned into the avenuei* her case was already 
heavy; she was exhausted physically and«men tally, with a 
weariness which had been resisted until now only with the 
nervous fire that had itself now petered out. She stopped 
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many times to rest on her way down the avenues toward 
the valley, sitting crumpled on her suitcas^ at the dark 
edges of the road. 

As she was crossing the bridge, someone overtook her. 
The footsteps were neithi • perfectly distinct nor perfectly 
regular. It was Joe Baai t, returning from the day’s good 
companionship. All afternoon they had been lying on the 
rocks beyond Fish Hoek, motionlessly baking in the sun, 
and even having a litjile luck with the fish — they had soli 
three fish to a vicar who had taken compassion upon them. 
They had finished up in a non-European bar in Muizen- 
berg, leaving with just enough money.to pay the train-fare 
home. 

Slowly though Joe walked, I.inda wa^ slower, weigliejf 
down with her case, and Joe drew level with hc’'. In the 
darkness he d’d not at first recognise her. 

‘‘Hairo, meisie. Led me take yoa suideasc, men! roa 
live far frpm yar, eh?” Ij^e stopped and peered more 
closely af her, focusing haid. “Got, Linda! 'Well, well, dis 
is a surbrise, men!, Yoa mam was delling me yoa been 
going for a gemp by Muir.cnli'^rg. Funnyi eh, I been do 
Muizenberg doday doo, bud nod on de beach, . . He 
shook his head seriously and ipat vvirh relish. “. . . Any- 
way, led me dake yoa beg, Lyida.” 

Linda was greatly relievt'd whl^n he did so. He swayed a 
little as he bent down to take the cak’. , bu^Jiaving grasped 
it he canied it easily. 

“W’ad’s dc idea. Linda? Yoa didn’ go for dc gemp, 
arfder all?’i 

Linda did not wish to talk of ii, but it was nccessarY to 
give an answer. “I went. Papa, but . . . but I got a bit sick, 
so I came back,” 

Joe walked on i» silence for a f-'w moments, before 
speaking again. ‘^Jnid, den, w’y . .*,?” H Tet his question 
die away uncompleted, for it \ws all too tfilficult to under- 
stand just now. Muizenberg seemed a long way off, so far 
away that it made him Ared to think of it. It had been a 
long way for Lindu. to come back aii alone. And this case? 
It was very heavy to take on a camping party. But, no 
doubt, it was all right, if you felt awake enough to think 
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about it. And if it was not, it would not help to think about 
it too much in any case. So Joe asked no more, and Linda 
was thankfully Her need above all at the moment was to be 
able to relax and expend all the unhappiness in her. And 
it was Martha who stood in her mind. On to Martha’s 
broad and liberal heart she knew instinctively that she 
could unburden her own — or part of it, that part which 
did not carry the lo id of the last hour or so. 
e When they reached the cottagf, gnd Joe had gone off 
like a good child to hi"! bed, Linda told her mother of the 
t^>ings that h^ happened during the evening, up to the 
point where she had left the* others on the beach. Martha, 
sitting; back mending clothes in the light of the oil lamp, 
seemed to draw out of her daughter the sharpest pain of 
t¥iat experience. So eagerly did Linda wish to get rid of her 
feelings that she came near to sobbing out the whole 
story. But that she could not face. Nor could she help 
fearing that her mother v^^ould want lo know why she had 
returned home with all her belongings. She Koped des- 
perately that somehow Martha would avoid wdtat she her- 
self wanted to rvoid. 

At length Martha spoke. '‘Well, Linda, yoa know w’at a 
naisty, yealous little bitch .Nellie Sap(*ika or! ways been. 
Yoa don’ hev anyt’ing mpre lo do wid her end her 
frioi’s! Dey’s orl y''Jt'iou^L_end Piet Krogmas is no good 
anyway. Good^iddax/ce, Linda; end don’ yoa worry any 
more.” I'hen followed a pause, and Linda’s 'heart sank 
when her mother continued: “Bu^ landa, men, I don’ 
unnerstend w’y yoa come home from' Mister Saunty’s 
house wid orl yoa t’ings. Yoa finished dcre?” 

Linda did not reply for a second. “It’s w’at makts 
everyone so yealous. Mama — thct I ’in working et sech a 
place.” It soun/ied unconvincing, and she hastily sought 
some other explanation. “End aiiywtvj^ lately. Mama, 
Missus Saunty he's been funny. S-he’s be'en so cross, even 
w’en I hcvn’ done nothing wrong. She’s different fiom 
how she was before.” She felt asllamed, but it was all she 
could think of. “I don’ want to go beck,Mama ! I cen find 
another place to work!” The plea was almost desperate. 
“But first. Mama, cen I stay et home-for a little bit.^ Oh, 
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Mama^ sometime it looks like I’m all alone!’* There was 
more feeling in this than she herself had intended. 

An idea had come into Martha’s mind a^. she listened. 
To tell an untruth might not be good — hL'artha agreed 
with the principle. But sometimes it did good to stretch 
the truth a little^ or even go against it, particularly if it 
were meant well. 

“Oright, Linda. Yoa cen maybe help in dc house for a 
few days before you gej nnudder yob. I got to go out to 
help Mrs Borrow rl couple of days nex’ week.” Sffe 
paused, and her next words wcic spoken nonchalantly. 
“Dis arftcrnoon Mi Dailvel gYeorge— tolfle to de hoiRe 
to arsk if yoa like to go for « ride in^iis car. He was \ery 
disappointed. I said maybe ae could come asf-ain. Ad he 
said yes, he would like to.” 

Just a little untruth . . . and Marth t felt that foremost 
of it she would probably turn out nor to be wrong 
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Chapter 12 

“Baart, it’s dc same kind of clothes yoa been selling to de 
second-hend places. Yoa been doing it wid us for quite a 
long time now.” 

' “Yah, but I didn’ ki’ow . . .” 

Johnnie interrupted Martin impatiently : 

'*'Got, men! fit’s no good yoa trying to say anyt’ing like 
det to anybody else. . . . ‘Yah, but please, consta-able, I 
didn’^steal it. I didn’ know w’ere dc clothes come from. 
It’s on’y Yohnnie. Peterson w’at bring dem to me end tell 
me to sell dem.’ . . Try to tell de blcddy p’licc det! 
Even if yoa was innocent es a baby, dese barstards greb 
yoa for de benefit of de doubt.” 

Johnnie grinned good-htimoiiredly, but Martln..did not 
respond, for he had come to know Johnnie’s grin. Both the 
grin and the good humour behind if were misleading. 
While both, as mr as Johnnie was concerned, were genuine, 
both, as '‘iir as tlu'y should be indications of a state of 
things, were inappropriate, for Johnnie showed good 
humour when the sitnalipn’* contained no cause for it. 
Johnnie grinned a.< ii,^the lines of a grin seemed to fit 
easiest into the composition of his features. Vo y seldom 
did the good humour give way and allow the fiercer 
emotions through, which underlay Johnnie’s real attitude 
to life. There had been that one occasion when Martin 
had met him on the afternoo” when he returned from 
Somerset West, but since then J/^hnnie’s comp^'sure had 
been unbroken. 

Martin knew that while Johnnie ,grvncd now he was 
enjoying a kind blac’.mail, ruthlessl^^ yet innocently. 
He was setting out the si^jalion' without any guile or 
malice, feeling no ill against Mart^. He was putting the 
case as it was — you go about working witjj people who live 
by stealing odd things here and there, and selling them to 
junk-merchants and second-hand dealers, and you can’t 
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expect not to be caught up with them. You can’t argue 
that you were innocent, that you knew nothing about the 
othei side of the business, for people are ^ynics, and the 
police aren’t paid to be sympathetic. And if you don’t ask 
about the othei side of the business, you can’t expect to 
be told. It’s up to you. \'ou have to look after yourself in 
this world. 

Nor did Johnnie have any tenderness for Martin. It waJ 
the same argument ; fenderness was wcaknes.s, and c*ic 
could not afford lo oe weak. There could be no softening 
of the tough skin, nor the admissioii tha| jierhap ’ tlt^re 
should be some sympathy foi those Jess resolute than one- 
self, that one should not for re anyone to do things«which 
he is miserable in doing. If such sympajhy had by chaijce 
occurred to Johnnie or Skaap Voister they would have 
raised their eyebrows, shrugged their loose shoulders, and 
rejected it — ‘ lake it or leave it— end maybe yoc g'^t to 
take it.”^ They had the ^terrible, simple inflexibility of 
vioIent*m'cn. 

“Come on mer^ Baart! Yoa’s a clever kerel in a way, 
wid books end dese t’uigs. But in somc«ways >oa’s a bit 
of a blcddy domkopV' 

And Martin knew that JoHunie was right. Miserably, as 
he watched this new, coiu^iassiouless world spread out 
around him, he knew it. -Oilcc had been talk of 

faith. In whom? In Johnnie PetefAn ar»^ his kind? But it 
was not Jouimie's fault, and tlare \tas no good in putting 
the blame on his shoulders. In oneself? But where was the 
good in (yiesell? '"^ou have to look outside yourself, but 
that was like looking into a grey stoim hanging over an 
endless black ocean, searefiing for a light of landfall. The 
storm and the oce.in we/P <• o vast, too frightening because 
they were so incstuafiably va'-t. 'I’hey raissd the dread of an 
immersion in a^t^plete lonclin^s. It was better to shut 
them out, ancT huddle cloiigi in on*e’s cabin of pooi 
comfort. 


“O.K., Baart, yoa take dof-e houses det way, end I take 
dese by yar. We m«et again down do bottom of de street. 
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End look heppy, men, not so bleddy miserable. Nobody’s 
going to buy fruit from a mug like yoa got yest now. O.K.” 
Saying this, J(>hnnie turned toward his side of the street 
and entered the first gate with the two baskets of fruit on 
his arms. 

He and Martin were in the neighbourhood above Main 
Road, where the substantial houses sat in their fairly small 
•but well-hedged and fohaged plots. Eaeh house was a little 
withdrawn from the road, and the road itself was quiet — 
the sort of road that Johnnie always chose for hawking 
fniit and flowe^:s. Marlin would in any case have disliked 
this business of going from ht)use to house, standing at the 
back ‘Jeor until someone came and, as often as not, turned 
him away. But this distaste became something stronger 
and abhorrent bc,''ausc he knew the purpose behind the 
business. Hawking gave access to people’s property, and 
once Johnnie came within reach of detachable things he 
made the most of his opportunities. Marlin was expected 
to do the same. 

Now, being left alone to cover his own territory, Marlin 
went slowly down the road, uom house to house, keeping 
strictly I9 the legitimate pursuit of selling fruit, avoiding all 
suspicion! Some minutes later he emerged from the last 
gate, relieved that so far he .had been able to avoid com- 
promising himself. ,Kv' waited under a tree at the kerb- 
side, knowing jJial JvJhnnie’s progress would be much 
slower and more calculating. After a moment he saw 
Johnnie come out of one gate two houses up, and go into 
the gate of the next house, walking with his usuaj arrogant 
swing, the baskets swinging with him, and the loose, baggy 
coat which he wore Hopping about his legs. Johnnie 
nodded and grinned at Martin .(s he disappeared. 

Eventually hcicaine out of the last gate and crossed the 
road tow'ard Martin. 

“O.K., Baart? Finished,?” He looked down at the 
baskets, and nodded his a|!»proval. ''Got, yoa done quite 
good, eh! Yoa getting dc art.’’ Then he turned toward the 
end of the road, and beckoned Martin to follow. 

They turned into Wilks Road, where ther< were houses 
only on one side, facing an open space where pine trees 
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grew. These houses were larger, and their gardens more 
spacious. Johnnie stopped opposite the first gate. 

“I s’pose we may es well try dese places on our way 
home, ch Baart? Maybe we cen get rid ofMc whole lot. 
End we may es well go togedder — so come on.” Johnnie 
picked up his baskets a<;ain and led the way up the 
drive. 

At the first two houses they sold nothing. The third 
house was smaller than»the other two, more of a cottagp, 
with an open stoep anti a thatched roof. They saw no path 
leading round to die back, so, after pausin£jmomenran|v, 
Johnnie led the way to the fr^nt do(^r, which was slightly 
ajar. Martin stood in the driv'* as Johnnie climbed the low 
steps, put his baskets down on the itoep, and then pressed 
the doorbell. The bell rang just inside, tiut no (>ne cam?. 
As they stood waiting they could see into what seem?d to 
be a small hall -way, and Johnnie, quite unabashed, peered 
more closely inside. Then ^e gaye another short ring, and 
they wafteB again. I'hen, as Martin was about to stoop to 
pick up his baskets^ he saw Johnnie look quickly toward 
the sides of the house, ^tep fo!*' ard through the doorway 
into the hall, snatch something that lay on a table inside, 
and step b.ick on to the stoep ^ all in a flash. And* with the 
same sliced Johnnie pushed tljp thing down under the fruit 
in his basket, turned, and stepped d* wjp into the drive. 

“Come on! Nothing doing here.-’’’' 

As he wnispered this he huriied dc%\n me drive and out 
into the road again, wph Martin coming quickly after him. 
In the roa^ Johrrtiie turned in their oiiginal direction and 
proceeded at a more collected saunter, but he did not slop 
or slow down until they lAd gone two blocks and were 
coming ovft into Main Rond It had happened so quickly 
that Martin hardly icalisec! what ieally„had happened, 
and Johnnie had^fo\ed ahead of him so rapidly that he 
had been unabl? to confirm what he v^shed he had not 
seen. Eventually, as Johnnie sTbpped on the pavement in 
the Main Road, Martin^aught him up and blurted out : 

“What . . .?” » 

“. . . Never mind, Baart. We sec w’en we get beck. 
T.et’s get beck to de^hed.” 
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And Johnnie did not venture anything else as they made 
their way to their base — a shed in the back-yard of a dingy 
house in one of the streets below the railway lincj a house 
occupied by a man whom Johnnie had introduced as “My 
uncle, but it don’ metter. He’s a bleddy crook, so he don’ 
mind if we use his shed.” 

Skaap Vorstcr, thin, wiry, looking older than his twenty 
years, was sitting in a warm spot sheltered from the wind, 
reading a paper-backed book. Johnnie greeted him airily. 

“Well, Skaap. Bus/, ch!” ' 

Skaap looked up indolently and nodded. As they passed 
him and entered the shcd*-hc rose and followed ihem. 
When they were all inside Johnnie removed the fruit from 
the one basket and picked out a handbag. He flourished it 
ill front of Skaap' s face before opening n. 

“I/is one was too easy, Skaap. Not so, Baart?” Johnnie 
grinned across at Martin as he snapped back the catch of 
the bag and put his hand iuside. “ Yoa orlways get a kick 
from opening a woman’s bag, eh Skaap? Yoa flexor know 
what nice t’ings yoa going to find. Ya— ah! Dis is maybe 
not very rome.utic, but it’'s w’at we working for . . .” 
Johnnie was holding up five one-pound notes. “Not a bed 
arfternobn, eh?” 

He turned the rest of the cjjntents out on to a box. There 
was a lipstick, a han.doerchiei, and a few other things, none 
of which were of anymse, so Johnnie pushed them back 
into the bag and thsew it into a corner behinU a pile of 
wood. Then he turned and winked^ at Martin. 

“Oh yah. Soinet’ing else.” ^ 

He pulled off the baggy coat, and from tlie inside 
pockets he took a fine woollexi jersey and a dress, both 
rolled up. From inside the shirt he drCw anotliCx dress and 
a silk shirt, and finally he held up a brassiere of fine white 
lace. ’ . 

“I bring dis too — yc^ for luck.^’ He field the brassiere 
up in front of him and rollfsd his eyes. “Sneppy, eh? Yoa 
got to hev somet’ing to get insifle dis. Yoa cen hcv it, 
Skaap. Give some woman a present like det, end yoa sure 
to get a good time out of her.” 

Skaap caught it as Johnnie thre'^ it to him, but he 
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looked at it, sneered, and dropped it as he turned toward 
the door to go and sit in the sun again. 

JoJinnic turned to Martin. “Well, not a bed yob, eh? 
More business for de firm. I reckon we a couple of 
quid for desc. Yoa see, Rrarl. It’s easy, men. Ncx’ time 
yoa try it yoaself. End .oa don’ hev to worry about desc 
barstards — dey got plenty of money. Look at dese clothes 
— end dey prob’Iy don’ miss dem. End dese yar . . .” Fe» 
picked up the brassiere 'again and smoothed it as if it went a 
kitten. “ . . . Rich Ais, eh— lily-w’ite!” He cackled. “It’s 
orl for de sake of de firm, Baart. We got tojive like anyyne 
else. End wid us de wages i:^ good.jeh !” * 

And Martin could not deny that. Last week th«y had 
picked forty pounds from the pocket of a toU -double 
winner in the crowd at Kenilworth race-track, and had 
been a mile away by the time the hullaballoo hatf been# 
raised. 


For the past fev; weeks (Jeorge Dalvel had been busy on 
Martin’s behalf. He Itad spoki u to many people. Coloured 
and European. He had be<'n given half-promises and semi- 
assuiances of work, and hiyi answered many advertise- 
ments picked from the news;japcr.s. But nothing had come 
of it. ' ' » 

I’inally George turned to T3r di’Wet.^ilh more hope 
but with some reluctance, for he dkl not want to tax the 
doctor’s time and kipdn^'ss. 

He wa^showrt into the same comfortable room where he 
had come previously with Linda, and he had been w'aiting 
only a moment when the^loctor appeared. 

“ Good* morning, Da ’.tflpr Lovely morning, eh!’’ With 
this greeting he Ijjd Geor'c indoors ard through to his 
study. When tli^y had seated th^selves the doctor came 
to the point iralfnediatcly. ^ * 

“So it’s about your young ftiend. I’ve been thinking 
about it since you ’phefhed me, Dalvel. And 1 went so far 
as to mention it to one of the Committee of the Association 
— Mrs Hoare, I don’t know whether you know her. As 
you piobably knov%, they’re getting on with their Centre 
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out at Lansdowne, and it does seem that they’ll be able to 
use an intelligent young fellow, chiefly for clerical work, 
but also with their mobile cinema. I think I mentioned it 
to you before.' You were telling me that young . . .?” 

“Baart, Doctor. Martin Baart.” 

“You mentioned that you thought that some work where 
he could use his head would be ideal. What do you think 
of this idea?” 

/“It sounds very good. Doctor. ‘>1 admit that I feel a 
little ashamed to trouble you like this. But I’ve spoken 
wij^h quite a nqmber of people, end I hcvn’t been able to 
’ get far. End then when I speke to you thi* other day, end 
asked » if you could help, 1 felt as if 1 were passing my 
responsibility on to you.” 

* ‘You feel you have a responsibility for the boy?” 

“Wtll ... he was in my class et the school. End I know 
his mother . . . end his sister.” George flushed a little. 

“The girl I met with you that day when we had tea 
together?” But there was no need for George to ^?nswer. 
“A very charming girl, x^nd (heiefore. in one respect, a 
very pleasant responsibility.” 'riicre was nothing coy or 
artful about Dr dc Wet’s grin. “And Martin himself— you 
say he’s aiii intelligent lad, Dalvd.” 

“He’s got a good mind— iust the sort, in feet, that 
shouldn’t hev itself s^rvopcdi half-way. It’s a little difficult 
to explain, but Ijo shomli really not hev to stop studying, 
because he absorbs tilings so thet they . . . they ... in- 
cubate. He doesn’t know he lies them, end doesn’t know 
how to use them, unless he goes on learning. It’s . . . it’s 
like warmth to eggs hatching. Doctor. End . . Geoige’s 
voice trailed off, and he shrugged. 

While George was saying this ibe doctor was ‘nodding. 
“And that’s the pity of it. Yes.” He raised his eyebrows. 
“Will a job of this sort help at all?” • 

“It would keep his mind occupied, I “think. I don’t 
know exactly what sort of \<*t)rk it is, of course, but I pre- 
sume that he would be using his brain ; end, if so, I think it 
would be a good thing. The sort of work- thet the Associa- 
tion does should be interesting to him — especially the 
cinema part of it. The main thing, I think, is to get some- 
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thing for him es soon es possible, to get his spirits up again. 
Now he’s getting into poor company — you know the sort of 
thing only too well. Doctor. End it’s becoming quite 
serious. I’ve been to his mother’s house qui4e often lately, 
end I hevn’t bt.< i able to •sec liim because he’s always out 
with these fiiends of his. 

The doetor eyed George in his frank manner. “He’s the 
sort of lad who can be influenced by these people.'*” 

Geoige hesitated. He was not sure, and he did not wapt 
to show a lack of conlldtnce in Martin. ’ He could possibly 
be led <iloni», in his piesrnt .state of mind, ^e’s beconn ^o 
sensitive about not heving a job.” ^ 

Saying this, George could not keep out of his vfice a 
ecitain bitterness, lie himself was loo close to llie gem ral 
malady of his own people, m winch Minfin’s was only*a 
particular sickuc.ss. He worked .imongst it, being flf his 
people, feeling like a doetor with no medicine. \nd 
Christian de Wet, being a manjif the warmest sympathy, 
understtiod his feeling. 

For a moment ^eorge’s bitterness might have turned 
into self-pity, for he w,.s one of his race, for,whom the limes 
were bad. But his own temperatem ss was a clu ck. There 
had been occasions before, w^jt n he had almost broken out 
in anger, hut there Lad always heeii the check imposed by 
this temper at cness of nature and by tljc reflection that the 
advantages gained in angei we.'., usually short-lived, 
especially in one s own mind. Therf , in one’s own mind, 
was the seat of harmqny. There the triumph of unreason 
was facile and pter 'uioiis. 

“. . . Tnat’s the problem, Dalvcl: that the younger ones 
— your younger ones— should not grow to find that they 
are not ednsideted to b( sn oortant, that in our countrs's 
life they are considered to !•'* only second class risks. Our 
way of living h.p to give them^hcir imoortanee. Our 
failure with yoifiig Baa’t woi||d go farther than him. It 
goes farther than your race, and mine, farther than all of 
us. There is a young AfAcan who has left the university, as 
a scientist. I hop*e he fits in. I hop'- . , . and I fear , . .” 
The doctor spoke heavily, a** if he were measuring his own 
worth on the scales gf conscience. Then he shook his head 
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and smiled again, and continued in a lighter tone: “Our 
mobile cinema — the Association’s, that is — is becoming 
quite a success. It’s getting packed houses these last few 
weeks. They Mefinitely need some help. The young fellow 
who runs it now is doing a very good job — his father and I 
are old friends. It won’t be so good in winter, of course, so 
quit(‘ soon we shall have to try to arrange to use some of the 
halls in the Flats.” 

, In such talk the morning passed quickly. George was 
sorry to have to leave et the end m it, but was a little 
hj:artened by^he promise of a job for Martin. 

“Well, Doctor de VV^ct, I’Ai very grateful to yoa. I’ll liy 
to ge4\in touch with Martin cs soon es possible. Today, if I 
ccn.” 

‘ Each in his oryn mind wanted this to turn out well. 
EacH hoped for it; the one from his warm, compassionate 
heart, the other with a more personal desire. 

“You’ll get in touch w,ilh i^e, will you? We’ll fix him 
up all right. I hope you’ll find him at home this time.” 

Despite the doctor’s optimism, George wished, as he left 
the house, that he could feel more assurance. He wondered 
if perhaps it was too late already, if w'ork of the kind that 
Doctor de Wet promised wpuld be too tame lor Martin 
now. He tried to convince^himself that it would be all 
right, that Martin Ji.«d ik* capacity for sustained j'cckless- 
ness, that Irs n«^urc w*3 against continued defiance; for he 
thought that Martirr coveted peace — like his father, but 
with a more tortured longing. Marfin suffered more than 
Joe Baart in not having peace. There'" was gn edge to 
Martin’s suffering, which the boy felt as a broken man 
feels the sharp e^ge of the kifife with which he ends his 
suffering. But there was the diwigef that Maftin would 
come to feel the twisted satisfaction of suffering, and 
George prayed that he^ would find 'hi^now, when there 
was still time for''him to pirn again anh be glad of the 
promise of security. '• 

George went to the cottage in the early afternoon. 
Francis was playing in the trees with «liis young friends 
when the car approached, and on seeing it he ran across 
the road to the house, shouting, “Mg^ma * Linda ! It’s do 
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car, Mr Darlvel’s car ! He’s coming now !” And as George 
left the car and crossed over toward the house, the child 
peered large-eyed around the open doorway and greeted 
him. “Good arfternoon, Mr Darlvcl. Mamli is in de house, 
end Linda. But not Martin — he’s not et home.” 

George stopped at tht gate, the news having robbed him 
of his main reason for coming. But Joe Baart was also in 
the small front yard, painting a kitchen chair with the grey 
paint used for station lavatories. He looked up and grcct<:-d 
George with a grin. »George smiled his own greeting in re- 
turn, first to Francis, then to Joe. ^ 

“Hallo, Francis. Good aftvrnoonj Mr Baart. They keep’ 
yoa busy on Sunday. No i -st for the wicked.” • 

Joe shrugged good-naturedly. “A^h. yoa right, Mr 
Harlvel. Wid dcse women, nobody is getting any rAt. 
Yoa got to do dis ! Yoa got to mend det ' Yoa got terpaint 
de chairs! Phut!” 

“Martin is not home?” , 

Joe’# face clouded a little. “No, hc’s,not here et de 
house. Not since yestiday. But Mart’a (en tell . . , yah, 
here is Mart’a. She cen tell yoa.” Joe vv#s glad to see her 
in the doorway— to have the responsibility taker* from his 
shoulders. To indicate his withdrawal from th^' conversa- 
tion he dipped his brush an^ continued painting. 

“Good-arfternoon, Mr Dari . . ..Yeorge.” This new 
relationship still came a little awk a ardlv^to Martha. She 
swung on Joe. “W’y don’ yoa tell Mr DarKcl to come in, 
Yoe!” Then, withoyt waiting for an answer, she turned 
back to G^corge.* “Oud Yoe hesn’ got no idea ! Please come 
in.” As she turned to enter in front of George, Martha 
said, without looking rourW, “Yoa come to sec if Martin is 
here.^” • • 

“Yes. End Francis tells me he’s not.” 

“He didn’ co.me home larst fright.” Martha’s voice 
showed her coritern. “It’s n(^ nice, neft knowing w’ere he 
is orl de time. He stays away for i long time, end w’en he 
comes beck he don’ ta4k much.” Martha turned to face 
George as she sa< down. She hesitated before continuing: 
“I don’ t'ink he’s very heppy' dcse days. Nobody cen be 
heppy.w’en dey’s grlways keeping quiet end not talking 
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like dey used to. Please sit down, Yeorge. Linda is coming 
yest now.” 

Linda had remained in the kitchen when Francis had 
announced hiaarrival. She had hastily removed her apron 
and tidied her hair, and had stood waiting. Her attitude 
toward George had unconsciously become more hesitant. 
It had gone back to its beginning, as if to start off afresh. 
The sense of shame with which she had emerged from last 
night was now revived by his conring. It was the shame 
that held her back, until, hearing Martha mention her, 
she could nc^t without awkwardness keep away any 
longer. 

Fob his part, knowing Linda was there in the kitchen, 
George passed the first f«‘w moments with his attention 
diverted, turning nis conversation with Martha along the 
side-fhannels of his mind, hearing her while he listened for 
sounds from the kitchen. 

”... 1 s’posc he’s wi^i del Yohnnie Peterson. . . .” 
Martha stopped as she saw Linda appear, and as*Geoige 
rose. “Linda, Y('orge come lo arsk alrout Martin. Linda 
is home a little bit before getting enuddi^r yob.” 

The two young ones smiled diilidently to each other, and 
there was a moment’s pause before George recovered the 
thread of their talk. 

“Johnnie Peterson «i-wh'.'t sort of work did you say he 
did, Mrs Baart?^” 

“Agh, he’s a skelltetil Not so, Linda? A real ikelluml 
I don’ know w’at he's doing o get a living, but I don’ like 
it. He orlways got too much money — more den most of de 
boys who is working properly. One time w’en Martin 
come home he says det dey PAllect oud clothes end sell 
dem. He says it’s quite a business^ End sometirties bottles 
— yoa know, oud bottles w’at dey collgct in seeks from orl 
de houses end den sell to someone wbaj collects dem for de 
fect’iies — it’s a pltice in Qlareviitw. Bu’e I don’ know, 
really. I hear people saying det Yohnnie Peterson got a 
geng, end dey orl crooks. YohnnierPeterson is bed. I know 
for sure det he orlways got too much money. End his pel 
Skaap Vorster isn’ nice.” 

The feeling in Martha’s voice was such as George — and 
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even Linda— had never heard before, and he knew that it 
was for her son that she spoke. Johnnie Peterson was only 
the instrument, and if Martin had returned at that 
moment she would have immediately forgotten Johnnie. 
For a moment George did not know what to say, and when 
he did speak he knew his words were insufficient. 

“I suppose there is a chance thet Martin will come in 
this afternoon?” 

Martha shrugged. ‘‘I’ don’ know, but . . .” Her doubt 
was clear. t 

“You sec, Mrs Baart, I came to see higi if possible, 
because this morning I w-as speakinj^ to someone -Dr oe 
Wet. Linda knows him. T1 ere is a chance of Martin's 
getting a job thet 1 think he would jiossibly like.” Gcoigc 
hastened to add: “Not away from Cape'Town this limt*. 
Dr de Wet told me thet the Good Hope A^ssociatiori*aie 
wanting someone like Martin — someoni they cen itly m, 
to work in their office end help with a rinema which they 
run. I ft)lu Dr de Wet lhtt*l would try to fnd Marlin es 
soon cs possible.” 

Martha pondered the news. , 

“P’reps . . . p’reps. if yoa could find him." I know 
Yohnnic Peterson got cn uncle living down by Witte- 
bomme, end 1 know det Yol^nnie is staying dcrc some- 
times, bccois(“ Martin mentione'’’ it 0"cf. Maybe his uncle 
cen tell w’ei c Yohnnic end Martin i^, if dcyjiot orli cady et 
his house. It’s a small charnce.’* 

George was prepare^ to take any chance. 

“Yes, we iniglie find out w'herc he is, at any late. End I 
hevn’t got anything else to do this afternoon. I might es 
well go end see.” Geoi gc stepped abruptly. “Would it be 
hard to firld the place?” • 

Martha began to ^ivc direc lions, but . though being fairly 
certain of the place ne self, she was soon confuacd. Finally 
she began to sug'^cst that Joe g^iignt go •with George, but 
before she had completed the suggestion she stopped and 
looked at Linda. • 

“Agh, I don’ know if Yoc is mucii good. P’reps Linda 
can find it better. Eh, Linda?” 

Linda, was caught unaware by the proposal, and before 
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she could think about it she had murmured, “But I don’ 
know w’ere the place is. Mama.” 

“It don’ metier, Linda. Yoa know w’ere Mrs Oswald is 
living — dowif, in Mountain Street. Well, Yohnnie’s uncle 
is living near-by, on’y two houses away. Yoa cen show 
Yeorge easy.” With which Martha took Linda’s assent for 
granted, “Yoa want to go straight away, Mr Darlvel, eh? 
Linda cen get ready straight away.” 

As Linda went to picpare herscif, Martha, having given 
George more specific di 'cctions, went off to finish some job 
in the kitchep. George was left thinking of this vast, en- 
during woman who did not ever forget the duties of her 
hou^e. He felt that sne would always give to each situation 
in life its proper attention. For her son’s erring she had a 
i eal, deep anxictV. But for each station which she held — as 
mother, wife, or neighbour — he felt she would always show 
the proper respect. And the contingencies of each would 
never completely disorder the rest. She would always have 
a core of equanimity. ' ' 

Linda did not keep him waiting long, and in a few 
minutes they v^ere leaving. When they came out of the 
house Joe had finished painting the chair, and was lying on 
his back on a small patch of grass, his hat over his face. In 
answer to George’s leave-t8^.king he waved his hand airily 
and grunted someji/distisguishable answer, 

George drove dowK into Newlands Avenue, and had 
turned m the direct^^n of Wynberg before he sf)oke, 

“Wc go through Wynberg, do we, Linda?” 

“Yes, end then across the railway lirre, toward Wittc- 
bomme.” 

“By the school— Match woAh School? It seems to be 
down thet way.” s 

“I’m not very sure, but I think sp. I only know the 
exect place w’en I see it.” 

George did not'-want silence between them, but it was so 
difficult to avoid it. So fai they had nothing in common 
between them — excepting Martin — and now, apart fiom 
the pervasive consciousness of Linda’S' presence, it was 
Martin who was in his mind. 

“I hope we find him.” 
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“Yes. Mama would be gled.” Linda’s response carried 
no real conviction. 

“Yes. Yes, of courscj she will.” And he realised that it 
would mean more to Martha than to hiiji. It was for 
Martha’s sake that he should be concerned. “If we do find 
him there, I hope we ceu persuade him to take this job.” 

“It was very kind of Dr de Wet.” 

“Yes. End I think it’s a good job. Marlin ought to like 
it once he starts. He v ould get quite far if he docs well 
et it.” » 

“Yoa said they hev a bioscope, end ^he would be 
working it?” 

“Possibly, yes. It’s a mobde one, with a big ven. *They 
might want Martin to start driving it, end help lun the 
bioscope.” • 

Linda felt somehow out of this ^^hole affair. Befause 
between Martin and herself the bonds had always been 
loose, she was unable to rouse any deep sympathy, nor the 
concert* w^iich even Georg^ felt* Since her ^brother was to 
her remote, solemn, and moody beyond her understand- 
ing, she had felt nHlher his eagerness no^ his disappoint- 
ments. 

“I’m afraid that if he goes on like this he’ll get to a stage 
one day where he’s completely disillusioned. You know 
how he is, Linda — not really z bed Ipt. He’s got a con- 
science.” He was m.iking Linda Lis confidante. Without 
being conscious of it, he was bringing her fnto his own un- 
easy state of mind. It^helped him- -letting his thoughts out 
to Linda — to easfe the pressure which they put on his own 
mind. * 

“He’ll gt't to believe in s#mc wrong thet is being done to 
him- ftrseby the people wh< • don’t want to give him work, 
then by the whole wot Id. End he’ll get an awful, useless 
defiance against eve? ything. He'll becor^e leally bitter. 
I suppose he’s a'Ircady bbler.’’ 1 nesc last words he spoke 
aftei a momentary pause, and they were not entirely free of 
bitterness themselves. • 

It had only been yesterday that Linda had fled from the 
beach and come back with the purpose of finding Nit holas 
Sauntyj only last night that she had been turned out into 
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her own humiliation. What George said might have been 
said of her ; she felt as if it had been. And last night was too 
near for her not to feel the rancour. 

“Is ... is ^fartin wrong to be bitter?” And she did not 
look at George as she said it. She did not see his glance at 
her, nor the quick concern and question in his eyes. 

“Perheps not. Perheps the bitterness itself is not wrong. 
The wrong will be his falling for it. Yes, I suppose the 
bitterness is natural; it comes from his heart. But what’s 
the use if it goes on end ^'cts the bettcir of his judgment, if it 
knocks out al) his common sense, end becomes a ruling 
passion, a sort of evil inspiration? When thet happens it 
goes .beyond the one person; it covers everyone around 
him — in this case you yourself, end your mother, end all 
yl)ur family. It will turn against all of us, all of us 
Colcfareds, because es far es Martin is concerned we will 
not have come to his help.” As George spoke, he was 
hearing Dr dc Wet’s words, spoken that morning. “We 
will have been impotent. End then he’ll despise us. If thet 
happens, Linda, it will he the real tragedy. There is not so 
much love for qs C^oloureds thet we cen stend losing faith 
among ourselves.” 

As he 'spoke, there was an uncommon and increasing 
urgency in George’s voice, a,Lervour that made Lihda turn 
to glance at his scririus 'tice. There she saw no extra 
emotion, bcit only a creasing of his eyelids and a liveliness 
in his eyes that siu' ccxald not interpret. What he' said, and 
the spirit that underlay it, were to her an entirely new and 
strange experience, like that of reading words or hearing 
music that have a plcasuto beyond one’s understanding. 
They put a new light on her w.brld. 

“. . . We still need so much Tiorc confidence in our- 
selves. We’re toc) uncertain, es if we hed not yet found our 
right place in the worlds We arc a ptople now, Linda, end 
in need of pride in ourselves— liko all other people. Per- 
heps, because we arc a young people, we should be more 
aggressive- but not in the .same way es . . . es Johnnie 
Peterson. We want not to be looked on ivith indifference, 
or spurned es a nuisance, or treated like a ball between 
other people’s feet. End we can’t losg faith in ourselves.” 
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By now they had crossed over the railway line, into the 
neighbourhood where Johnnie’s uncle lived. It was a 
mixed neighbourhood, along the smudged border-line of 
separateness; where in one street lived Europeans, and in 
the next lived Coloured people, with no changes of archi- 
tecture or social grace between them; where a European 
schoolboy, fair-haired and brown-legged, met a Coloured 
boy and walked with him as far as the corner, until the one 
turned off with a “So loag, eh”, and the other went on t^ 
ward his home close by; where all the people had lived in 
tolerable happiness, and without shame before the world. 
Mountain Road was a cul-de^sac, so George stopped the 
car at its entrance, where he ind Linda 'eft it and w'^lked 
into the narrow street. 

Idnda pointed to one of the small houses a short way up 
the street. “Mrs Oswald’s house is there- ’het one wfth a 
gre^^n fence. End Mama said Yohnnic's uncle lives on’y 
two houses away on the far^side^” 

All tilt ifouses were almost identical. To the street each 
presented a closed and curtained window' and a narrow 
niche of a stoep from’which a door led into tire house. They 
were set up in bunches of three or four under one roof. 
In the small front spaces —th(;re were no g.irdcns — youths 
were oiling bicycles, or narts^jf old motor-cycles lay un- 
attended. Some of these ai ( as ..ijclosed, like that of 

Mrs Oswald’s, by low paling fenceS,-*while some were open 
to the p.av<‘mcnt. On one stoep an olciman sat in a collar- 
Itss shirt, with an ynshaven Sunday face, staring at 
nothing, ^t the'f.” end of the street a group of small 
brown boys played a kind ol cricket, while out of their 
range a little way down tBe street stood a large, square 
Bnick of Inany years’ ige, being polished b> all the 
members of one faryily. 

Skaap Vorster w'as standing on t|jc stoep of the house next 
but one to the Oswalds’ .as Linda and George tuined into 
the street, and he observed tneir coming. He watched 
them pause to identify tile right house, and having a quick 
mind, he turned, entered the house, and went through to 
the shed in the small back yard. Johnnie w'as there, 
lounging against the^all in the sun, and Martin w'as sitting 
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with his back to the door-post, with his arms on his knees 
and his head resting on his arms, as if he were asleep. He 
looked up briefly as Skaap approached, and then resumed 
the same position. 

Skaap nodded back toward the house, twisting his 
mouth into a slick grin. “Baart, I t’ink I seen yoa sister. 
She used to go out a bit wid Piet Krogmas, eh.^ Yah, well 
I seen her yest now. She come in a car wid enudder kerel. 
Dey coming dis way — for yoa, ch?” He spoke with the 
touch of disdain fitting the situation. 

Martin looked up quickly, then appeared to be thinking 
the matter over, with hi.? shoulders slouched over his 
clasped arms. He knew who the man was, and he knew 
that it was George who would want to sec him, that Linda 
was here only to direct George. And Marlin wanted to see 
neither of them. For a moment he felt cornered, and 
was prepared to sit there and wait; but then, shaking 
off the hopelessness, he rose suddenly and entered the 

“I don’ want to see them. Yoa cen say yoa don’ know' 
where I am.” , 

Johnnie glanced after him, then turned to Skaap. “Go 
end tell my bleddy uncle to say we gorn out. Wt* not here 
for anybody, yoa see, Ska^.o.’* Yah, p’reps we gorn to de 
beach, p’reps to Mu/eenberg.” He chuckled. “If dey like 
to go end look for usPderc, dey cen spend a nice arfter- 
noon.” ' *1 

As Skaap re-'*ntered the house Johnnie w'ithdi'cw into 
the shed, where Martin was sitting o/i a box. Mai tin 
avoided looking up at Johnnie. 

“Yoa don’ hev to stay if yow want to go home wid dem, 
Baart. Maybe dey want to see yoa for somet’ing special.” 
There was no sympathy in Johnnie’s voice, but only a 
slight sarcasm. 

For a moment Marlin was tempted. To get up now and 
leave the shed would be like moving out of a rut into 
which he had been slipping. BuV he had no will to do it, 
for it would be ignominious, and it would mean facing 
again responsibilities which he now shunned. 

Outside in the street George approached tb** house 
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alone^ Linda being only too glad to agree to his suggestion 
that she return and wait in the car. Leaving her there, 
George approached and turned in at the stoep of Johnnie’s 
uncle’s house. The front door was open, bu^ no one was to 
be seen as he crossed the small stoep and knocked. There 
was silence from the house. He waited a few seconds, 
losing hope as each one passed, and then, as he was about 
to knock again for the last time, someone made a noise 
inside, and a man appeared in the short passage-way. tjc 
was a small individual, with a brown, gap-toothed face and 
gnarled, walnut appearance whose effiect w|ls accenluat|‘d 
by ill-humour and sleepiness. ■'He hitched up lus trousers*as 
he came. o 

Baviaan Masters was thinking that Sunday afternoon 
was no time to be disturbed, first by* one of Johnnies 
bunch of young rogues, with sorr»e pa^'k of lies* that 
Baviaan was supposed to tell some stranger, and then 
almost immediately afterward 1^ someone knocking at the 
door. fle*squintcd at Gcoige’s silhouette in the doorway, 
muttering his irritation. 

Geoige asked res*pcctfully, ‘ Mr Peterso*!?” 

The little man shook his head impatiently. "Nie, men! 
Not mo! My name is Mars^ers. Yoa come to de wrong 
. . .” He stopped short, scojvling. “Agh, got, I suppose 
yoa want Yohnnie, eh!” The .less gp which Skaap had 
hurriedly given him began to pl-nctratc. He paused a 
moment. Yohnnie is not here# Dcy was here some- 

time today, end I hear him say dcy was going for a swim — 
to Muizenberg, I t’‘nk it was. Den dey orl went orf — end 
bleddy good riddance, too! Orlways henging about end 
doing not’ing!” • 

George* hesitated before the man’s malevolent gaze. 
“Do ... do you kpow if Martin Ba.ort j-* with them, Mr 
Masters? He’s a . . .-a friend of Johnnie’s ” 

“Baart? Baa A? Agh, I d(jn knowVho de hell is orl 
dcrc. I don’ want to know everyone Yohnnie knows.” 

“Well, he’s a tall . . M But Mi Masters was shaking his 
head impatiently* and George gave up. “Gen you say, 
perheps. where they went at Muizenberg?” 

“jVif .,end I don’ tjleddy well care !” And, still muttering 
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to himself, Johnnie’s uncle turned on his heel and shuffled 
back to his bed, leaving George standing. 

A sudden and extraordinary savageness flared up in 
George for a ipoment. Then it died, and he shrugged, and 
made his way back to the car, where he slumped into the 
scat beside Linda and stared absently up the street, whose 
vista carried on beyond the railway line to the mountain 
above Constantia. 

r“Well, he’s not thcr**. I supposd it w<is Johnnie’s uncle 
I saw. He says they’ve gone down to»Muizenberg to swim 
— ct any rate- Johnnie hes, and thel fool didn’t know 
if Martin was with them. 'End he didn’t know excclly 
wher". they hed gone. Oh, why docs it hev to . . . !” He 
stopped himself. After a moment he sighed and turned 
to Linda. ‘‘We could, perheps, go down there end 
look!' They might hev gone along the beach, past the 
boats.” 

Without her having to ipiswer, he saw the unwillingness 
in Linda’s face, and his suggestion faltered. 

“It would be a ride, Liucia, if nothing else.” 

While she ha'^ sat alone* in the car, Janda had thought 
how good it must be to have this friendship that her 
brother treated so lightly. She had sat envying this con- 
stant assurance of help that Martin could have if he wanted 
it. Yesterday, with- ‘xs Icwieliness, was still so near. She 
had begun to envy hei’''brother the command he had, by 
his friendship, over George Dalvel, and .she had begun to 
feel as if she herself were outside the possibility of it. And 
now here was George, asking her to go with him back to 
the beach, where Piet and Nellie would still be, where they 
would probably see her, and ’enjoy her embarrassment. 
By being unwilling to go— for she would not tuce it — it 
seemed she must, move farther away ffom that for which 
she had just begun to long. And sudldenly, with a feeling 
of panic, she reftised to h't hep unwillingness be un- 
explained. 

“Perheps yoa would like to go 'alone, George. I ... I 
wouldn’t mind going really, but yesterdacy I wc'nt down to 
the beach with some friends, end . . . no, I don’t want to 
meet them again! I never want to spe them again!” It 
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had stumbled out, not as she had wanted to say it, but 
awkwardly and inadequately. She glanced at him through 
the corner of her eyes. “I’m sorry . . 

He was uncertain what to do for a moi:|^cnt. Then he 
smiled awkwardly. 

“Never mind, it would probably be a waste of time, 
anyway.” He started the car, and they began to move 
away slowly. “Perheps we could . . . would you like to go* 
for a run somewhere else, Linda? It’s a nice afternoon. 
We could go along by Fish Hoek.” 

landa nodded her assent. They thrcij^ed thfir \yay 
through the narrow stieets"towaid Princes Drive, and 
then down past the vlet vMrich rctlec'ed the moi*ntain, 
toward the bay. And each felt a new lightness as the 
moment’s awkwardness passed. * * 

It was one of those quite rare days whe j» no wind Comes 
across the bay to whip up the sand on the beach at Fish 
Ho(“k and take rt stinging across the ro.id and up the valley 
toward Arc Atlantic on Jie oiner side* oLthe Peninsula, 
The sand was warm and settled, the sea’s suit was re- 
strained, and the sfill, blue water tame in hlosc to the steep- 
sloping shore. 


George’s knocking was not xhe that brought Mr 
Masters grumbling to the door or’i'lhat Sunday afternoon. 
It seemed to him that he had hardly spread himself across 
the bed, in the attilqde of the crucified, when some more 
knocking^abuscfl <’*e yoper peace of the day. For a full 
minute hrs fuddled brarn heard the noise, and he mumbled 
his curses at the fool who*would not go away — hadn’t he 
just told ‘the domkop that J« hnnie was not here! But the 
noise continue^d tp hammer into the ^oom, more per- 
sistently, and louclef. At lengtl^he gro 7 ed for the floor 
with his feet, stdmbled*towar^ the doot, slithered into the 
passage, and turned to the front door, preparing to deliver 
such a tirade of abuse <9b would shrivel the fool. But when 
he saw who it was, his mouth remarired open, and his voice 
stilled. 

In .the open dopr stood two big-headed, big-bodied 
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policemen. Baviaan could not see their faces against the 
light, but their shape was sufficient to startle him into 
soberness. In that short second before anyone spoke, his 
mind flashed over the last few days of his existence and 
sought desperately for some act of his that had been 
sufficiently indiscreet to attract the attention of the police. 
It could find nothing, but neither did it find any assurance; 
Baviaan Masters was already enrolled in the records of the 
cpurts, and he was too aware of tl.e irritating curiosity of 
the police to feel easy. His mouth opened and closed like a 
fish’s. , 

' Then he almost sighed audibly as he heard the flat, 
raspipg voice ask for Johnnie Peterson. Out of relief his 
anger rose again, but this time against his nephew. 

' The policemen ^were by now impatient, and they re- 
peattd their inquiry in no gentle manner. 

“We got information thet this Peterson is et this house 
lots of the time.” 

“Yah . . . yah, officer, but I'don’ t’ink he’s hVre. Any- 
way, I don’ t’ink he’s done anyt’ing wrong, eh. May- 
be .. .” . ' ^ 

“Maybe nothing, eh ! Thet’sforustosay. He’shcrenow?” 

“I don’ t’ink so, officer. . . . Oh, yah, I hear him say 
he’s going out dis arfternooq.. . . . Yah, to Muizenberg.” 

One o^ the policy re.en took a step in the house. “Yoa 
don’ want any trouble ‘for yoarself, eh? Yoa don’ mind if 
we hev a look?’ u 

Baviaan instinctively stood aside. “But . . . but I got 
not’ing to do wid him, officer ! No, ho, yest go in. P’reps 
he’s here. I donno.” 

They advanced together int^j the passage, each almost 
filling its width, and Baviaan had, to ^.qiieeze batk against 
the wall to let them pass. 

“Where do we go, eh?” r 

“I t’ink yoa better go right t’rpugh, officer. Sometime 
he’s coming wid his frien’s to dc shed in de beck.” Mr 
Masters was feeling better now, ev<fn a little superior about 
the affair. This would teach Johnnie Pearson to do things 
properly. 

When Johnnie saw the two uniforms appear thrQugh the 
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back door he swore under his breath. So did Skaap. At 
first Martin was unwilling to appreciate what it meant, 
and be remained sitting by the door, fixed first by unbelief 
and then by a darkening hopelessness. This was what he 
had feared for a long time, and what he had^tried to avoid 
thinking of. During th< last few weeks, as he had sunk 
deeper into the activities ot the gang, his own participation 
in them had become more automatic, while his i evulsion 
from them, and his fea of then consequences, had stayed 
with him. He had, in^his participation, seemed to desire to 
test the limits of isolation, to scour the ver^ niches of his 
soul as a penitent. Johnnie ar d Skaiyi had been piepareti, 
and would now fieht; they V'ould bmst, r and protest, but 
Martin would accept. 

The policemen ordered him to stand* up, but when We 
had done so they both turned then attention to the dther 
two, whom they knew. 

“Well, Peterson, we got some questions, eh. Yoa been 
gettinc^bout a bit lately. ''•* oa \vcrc seen up^m Wilks Road 
yest< relay.” 

Johnnit affected ^ndifFeuPCt. “Maybe,,! dunno. Any- 
way, I s pose I cen go up Wilks Road if I like. No law to 
say 1 carn’t.” * 

“Let's hev no cheek, eh. I^ien we ten all be fiiends. ’ 

“O.K., Constable. But 1 wa ’ ^'n Wilks Road.” 

At this point Skaap interjected. “J been nowhere near 
Wilks Road 

One of the policemen turned on him. “Yoa shut up! 
We’re not asking yoi* Vorster. Anyway, where Peterson 
is, it’s a cfiance yoa are. Yoa two we know bleddy well.” 

The otlnr continued to siddi css Johnnie. “We want to 
hev a look round. No otye dons?” 

They had appeared to tal e little inteiest in Martin, but 
suddenly one of theny turned to him. “’V oa got mixed up 
with these two, «h. Yoa must blithe Other one. Oright, 
yest stay here es well, while we hev a look.” He turned to 
his colleague. “O.K. Ajidre, look in the shed.” 

Johnnie protes^’ed heatedly. “\oa got a summons to 
look? Yoa carn’t yest push ns round end go looking any- 
w’ere . ...” 
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The burlier of the two policemen grabbed his collar and 
pushed him into the shed. “Gome on, Peterson ! We got a 
warrant oright. End no nonsense. Let’s get looking, eh.” 

They all kyew what it was that the police were looking 
for. Martin as well as any of the others knew what he and 
Johnnie had picked up in Wilks Road the day before. And 
Johnnie particularly, as he was pushed into the shed, was 
cursing bitterly to himself that he had not seen to it that the 
evidence of that bus-ness had bcAi destroyed. As it was, 
only a few minutes wece required fo» one of the policemen, 
v^ith Johnnie looking on, to find the handbag behind a 
stack of wood. He tqrncd ilnd grinned at Johnnie. 

“Well, well, eh Peterson! Hendbegs aie for ladies, end 
maybe for pensies— end yoa’re not a pensy, eh, Peterson? 
End maybe even yoar mother was no lady, ch?” 

He caught Johnnie’s arm and led him out into the sun- 
light. “O.K., let’s go.” He jerked his head toward the 
house, and they formed a small procession as they went in 
through the back door, down the passage, and oii to the 
stoep. Baviaan Masters kept well in the background, and 
peered after th“m with relief at his own good fortune as 
they pa^jed the door of the room into which he had skipped 
as they approached. 

In front of the house th(‘ ,!iolice van had drawn \ip, and 
Johnnie, Skaap, an,d«Mamn were bundled roughly into the 
back of it . Th^ door v/ks locked on them and on one of the 
policemen, and the* van backed down to the end of the 
street and turned in the direction of the police station. 

Martin had often seen the fierce, unfeasonjible, brute 
mastery of drunks in back-street fights. He had always 
avoided such incidents. He hdd all his life, since the fights 
of early boyhood — which he had aMays lost — been made 
almost sick by physical force, and had been repelled by the 
mere sight of it. Now he was caught up in it, being pushed 
down the steps of "the house and aeross th^" pavement, being 
hoisted brusquely into the back of the dark van where 
thieves and murderers had travelled— for now he was one 
of them, no better than them. He was thankful only that 
the closed-in van shut out the sight of the world. 

After a short journey they halted, the doors authc back 
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were pulled open, and they weie hauled out on to the 
pavement again and into the police station, through the 
partition that separated European from non-European 
delinquents, and into the charge office. Here the police 
were even less modera t • than before, icnowing their 
mastery, and enjoying it. 

As they pushed Skaap forward, he stumbled and fell 
against the wall. I.ooking round at the grinning young 
constable, he swore. 'Yoa fo . . .! Yoa got no right <io 
push a men down! Yoa bring us here widout any reason, 
end yoa reckon ...” 

“Shut up, Voistei ! So yoa think yoa re a men, eli! 
Well, well.” o 

Another of the policemen on duty, who had seemed to be 
doing nothing, advanced and dragged Sk.iap to his fe?t, 
grinning widely in his authotity. * 

“Come on, men! Stend up! Yoa’rc in a police station 
now, not et home.” ^ ^ 

Ska<^ 'tried to shake 'limself loose. Ihe uniformed 
youth, pretending to lose his grij), pushed him hard 
against the wall agam. Tlu others on* duty were en- 
joying it ' 

Martin was still held submy^sive by his own disbelief and 
abhorrence. His whole spirit^as, to begin with, crumpled 
by this new powerlcssness on his i,dc and bv the un- 
bounded, relentless power on thi olher.^ There was no 
opening or appeal out of it, only coi.ibuement within it, as 
crushing and immov^dilc as a foot pressed down on his 
chest, • 

Suddenly, without having conceived it even a moment 
before, and without meaHuing his chances, he tried to 
break av’liy. He eluded# tl “ grasp of the nearest police- 
man, but before be had i,one a few i<’et ariother one, 
ncaicT the door, tripped him ujvas he dashed past. He 
thudded forward on to ijie llo<^. As the^ picked him up by 
his collar they were grinning. 



Chapter ij 

Martin could not bring himself to look down into the body 
of the small court-room. The people on the other sides of 
the low walls of the dock fell intO'iiis background, into a 
past that he had almost forgotten, for he had passed out of 
their world, surely as if he were now an animal in an 
enclosure. He did not, therefore, see that George Dalvel 
was Uierc, alone of all the people whom he knew. All those 
people, and the life outside, nad no place in the present reality. 

’ This reality cen5red round the little man standing in the 
well'of the court-room, trim in his tight, black office jacket, 
with a neat blonde moustache that was cut very short. 
With apparent indifference this man brought forth his 
players, to stand a few momelits in the witness-box and 
then sink back into the people sitting on the benches be- 
hind : the sharp-featured, well-dressed woman who spoke 
precisely and without nervousness ; the Coloured gardener 
employed by her, stammering out his evidence ; the 
Coloured policeman standiiy? to attention and addressing 
himself without hesVatieia to the magistrate, who sat 
hunched like an idol in' the high chair. 

. . . Yes, the'nandbag produced in the court was hers. 
What had it contained when she had last had it in her 

} )osscssion, at her home? Five pounds, sheeould remember 
or certain, some small change, a lipstick, and a few other 
odds and ends. The five pourJds were in notes? Yes, in 
one-pound notes. Had she ever sfien tiie lipstick which was 
now produced to her? Yes, it was hers. Had she seen the 
accused before? ^o, but the gardener had seen . . . Had 
she seen them, herself? No., Where, could she remember, 
had she last seen the handbag in her house? On a stand 
in the hall, quite near the door, r Easily visible from the 
door, to someone standing there? Yes. And she had said 
that her house was in Wilks Road? Yes, Mayerling, Wilks 
Road. . . . 
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. . . He worked as a gardener at Mayerling, Wilks Road? 
Yes. Did he remember Saturday, March 2nd? Er . . . yes, 
yes. Had he seen the accused before? Yes. Would he tell 
the court the circumstances in which he had seen them? 
On Saturday — last Saturday — he saw the tA'O of them on 
the stoep of the house, with baskets with fruit in them, like 
hawkers. They were just hurrying down the steps into 
the drive. They went to the gate and out into the 
road. ... 


And so it went on., Martin, sitting with his head slightly 
lowered, could see thiough his closed lids ^1 the happen- 
ings that were worded out ii. the stufiy court. lie coif Id 
have told them, if he hud tlic com age to; he could jhave 
avoided all this devious examination into things which 
were so plain to him; he could have tflld them from tUe 
beginning — that it was they who had done it, hc^and 
Johnnie, that Skaap had not been there, that it had been 
simply and swiftly done. But instead it must be played 
like a^afiie with intricate YulcS, in which .it was his part 
to keep silent while the man in the black coat prompted his 
players. And the ehd of the game, rightly^nd pioperly, as 
witli the Baslii-Bazouks in the puppet shows, would come 


with their defeat, his and Johnnie’s. And the man in the 
black coat would begin all-over again, with someone 
else. 

The few spec t.i tors behind them .muffled and sniffed, 
waiting for the end of this game and» the beginning of the 


next. These two in the dock were of little interest, lor they 
were neither this one’« bi other, nor that one’s husband. 


One, whe^had dropped in on passing, hoping to hear of an 


assault, or murder, rose a»d tip-toed to the door and the 


street, disappointed, ll^^.rccdom belonged to another 
world, and so did the alien streets. Martin’s was a closed 
desolation, to vvhicn»he had already accustomed himself, 
which he had ciftne to jccept as nis prftper due. 

“■Thirty days, or ten pounds.” So that was it: this 
desolation to continue f^r thirty davs. To pay one’s due to 
society for thirty days, 

Martin and Johnnie were ushered through the hole in 
the fl 9 ot,of the dockj down the steps into the cellar, and the 
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next protagonist passed them on his way up, grinning gap- 
toothed and unabashed. Up there the man in the tight 
black coat would be changing his script. 

They were kept waiting in the cellar, where it was at any 
rate cooler, johnnic was looking thoughtful, 

“Don’ worry, Baart; I reckon Skaap cen maybe help. 
Twenty pound, eh ! I t’ink it’s possible, Baart. Before dey 
let him go I tole him to get some money ready. Yah, 
B^iart, I reckon it’s possible.” 

The possibility did .’Ot encourage, Martin. He was not 
sure that he .wanted hope. The thirty days were to be 
accepted, and at the moment he looked no farther than 
that,*ifor to know how the next thirty days were to be filled 
was in some way comforting. They released him from an 
dheasy responsibility. 

Tilcy had been down there only a short time when a 
constable approached. Martin did not bother to look up, 
but Johnnie, keeping Skaap in mind, grinned expectantly. 

“Oiight, Baart? Whi(^ ofyoa is Baartr” 'Martin 
looked up, and Johnnic nodded toward him. “Yoa 
Baart O.K., ?omebody paid the fine for yoa. Yoa cen 
bugger off, eh,” The policeman said it grudgingly. 

Appearing not to understimd, Martin looked fiom the 
policeman to Johnnie, who;Sitill held the grin on his face, 
and who shrugged, Wfow indicating to Martin that he 
should gC'. For Johnnit’ it was just the luck of things. 

“Go on, Ba<Jn. Mus’ be yoa friend dc school marstcr. 
Do w’at de constable says, men! I’ll see yoa some udder 
time.” And as Martin began to demur, he shook his head 
impatiently. “Go on, men, forget it!” 

As Martin hesitated, the p^iliccman sneered at him. 
“Yoa like us so much, Baart.’* So ydli want to Stay, eh!” 
And then more, brusquely! “Come on, don’ waste my 
time, iong\ Move on! Out thet way.” He took Martin’s 
shoulder and led 'him toward the- steps, *and up into the 
yard, where, indicating the gate, he turned him loose. 

, . End if yoa want to come lack some time, try the 
same thing. We be gled to see yoa.” 

Coming out into the lane Martin felt at a loss. He felt, 
too, a certain resentment. Johnnie w?s right, of aoptse; it 
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must have been George who had paid the fine, and who 
had thereby reintroduced the need to order one’s life, and 
be accountable for all one’s acts. There would now be no 
simple lelcase for thirty days from all liability. 

To be free now meant -o little. To be fref for what? to 
go where? 

He emerged froni the lane into the street, still quite un- 
decided. 

“Hallo, Martin.” 

Martin stopped sh/)rt on hearing George’s greeting, but 
he did not turn to look his friend in the f'ire. Suddeiily, 
and for a moment, he felt passionately angry. Why, in the 
face of his prove<l guilt, mr st they coiiw' with th *ii? com- 
passion! From thc'ir blamelessness why come! Wrong 
ctmld not be undone. He and guilt we *e now in'^eparabte. 
There was no dispensation they could givi - to think ^ was 
presumption ! 

“Gen I give you a Hft^ I ^was going beck paot your 
houseT’ George wished i > say more. He 'wished to take 
things back to their beginning, when Mai tin had left 
school, so that he could go to him now a'gd say that there 
was a good job, which would be interesting for him, and 
whirh would give him the chance which he had tiied to 
get during all the past mouths. But instead there was a 
constraint upon them both, m. kin,, ^his the wrong time. 
Gc'orge was satisfied enough when^ Alartirn without saying 
anything, fell m step with him and \»'a!ke(a with him to the 
car, , 

Georgy did ntrt ' urry as he drove up through Wynberg 
Park toward the road that would bring them round to 
Kirstcnbosch and the coAages. He wanted time, before 
they anlved theie, to oducc his latest proposal to 
Martin, as casualh;a» possible. He m.ide the first approach 
as the car wound th,ough the quiet, emj ly Park. 

“Martin, I’nf going.over J.o VanbA"g tomorrC'W--you 
know the place, over the nek from Stellenbosch, going down 
toward Paarl. Tm going over to sec my uncle, who lives on 
one of the larmi there. I wondered if you would like to 
come. T wondered, even, if you would care to spend a few 
days.OAser there.’’ 
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George knew that his intention was patent, but he re- 
fused to be ashamed or deterred. He had told Martha of 
it, and she was grateful. They both hoped that the few 
days spent at Vanbcrg would be good for Martin. 

“It’s lovely^in the valley just now. The fruit’s still on. 
You might even like to spend some of the time picking. 
End my uncle is a nice old chep. He’d be only too gled to 
see you.” 

^He waited for Martin to think it over, and did not urge 
him to answer. 

To Martin it mattered little one way or the other. He 
klicw why George was suggesting it; to keep him away 
from,town for a while, to let him rest and then come back 
ready to start afresh. Martin could not help smiling to 
himself; George vfas almost too good and simple a friend, 
too eager to help him back to reason, to put him on the 
right road again. But he admitted to himself that the pro- 
posal fitted the present circumstances, for going to Van- 
berg would fill the next lew 'awkward days, w'huid give 
peace, in which there would be no one who knew him 
well. And Vapberg, he knew, was warm among the 
mountains. 

“Origlit. End . . . thenk you . . . George. End, George, I 
hevn’t thenked you for . . . fpr paying the fine. It was a lot 
of money. Someday;^ I’ll' pay it beck. I will!” For a 
moment Martin’s voice* sprang with the young earnestness 
which George l^iew, .before he appeared to become aware 
again of his own self-consciousness, and to shrink back into 
the seat. But it made George happier as Jie turned down 
toward the cottage. 

Only Martha and Francis were home. The child was in 
the small yard as George and M^ii'^in left the car and 
approached the cottage. He hung back a little, his hands 
held behind his back, and he smi’ed shyly to Martin 
before turning abruptly and pretending td-bc busy with the 
soap-box on wheels. Martna, waiting all morning, had 
seemed to move about placidly, d^ing her chores with the 
same care, dusting and banging cushions with her usual 
energy. The expectancy and the hope had been closed up 
in her heart. Last night George had .been confident that 
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Martin would be returning with him from the court, that 
as a first offender he would be treated lightly. So all 
morning she had, with the outward tranquillity of 
heavy, labouring creatures, hoped, and been only a little 
afraid. 

When they entered ihe cottage she came from the 
kitchen, and paused in the opening, and though in her 
deep heart was a confusion of joy and embarrassment, she 
showed on her face llifr simple gladness of welcome, as if 
Martin had been away only a day. 

George hastened to speak immediately they entered. 
“I’ve jest been telling Mat Un,»Mis Baart, thft I wanted 9o 
go over to Vanberg tomon >vv lo ?ce mv uncle, ejid 1 
mentioned <het he might like to rorne, end ihet he might 
e\en like to stay a tew days theic. h would be very 
pleasant et this time of the ycai.” • 

Martha had glanced at M.iitin, wishing to assure him 
with her look, but he had avoided her eyes. She spoke 
directly a<* him. 

“It sounds nice, Martin. Yoa should take sech a charnce 
—I’m sure yoa’B etiyoy it. Voa 'member how nice it is 
w’en we go over for de day by Elgin. It’s lovely in de 
mountains,” She turned to George. “It’s very kinil of yoa, 
Yeorge. Yoa going tomorro\^ ch? ’ 

It was plain to Martin that th -y bed deeided it for him, 
that they had taken his assent for [^ranted, but he was not 
inclined to strain against the idea. And Jince there was 
nothing standing in its way, he even began to find some 
merit in it. Vaiibere- was drawn down into the deep warm 
groin* of^he mountains; the vines on the lower slopes 
would still be bearing grapes; the pines grew cool along 
the line of the streai i, bq^d ring the bottom of the plum 
orchards; the trees made as! ade, and the rocks threw off a 
warm light, and the I’ght and the shade w^^rc neutral and 
undemanding. f\.t Vg/ibcrg ili^re was a dignity of 
elemental things, * 

So it was arranged that they would go, the three of 
them ; for Linda v'as not due to start work at her new place 
— a house in Clareview — until the following week. And 
when^it jvas done George remained at the cottage only a 
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short while, hoping that Linda would arrive home. But 
she did not, and he left them, looking forward to tomorrow. 


The pass tibove Stellenbosch is called Helshoogte. As 
you come up to it, out of the oak-lined streets of the town, 
you have away behind you the low hills that level out into 
the Flats and look across to the Peninsula, which is the 
first foothold in the countr)'. And before you is the first 
great valley, where the Berg Rivejr flows down past La 
Gratitude in^Franschoek, and Simondium, and Paarl, and 
An to the sea farther noiwh. The great land closes in 
bcli^nd you, and if-^as the road goes down like a white 
skein to the pattern of vineyards — you turn off to the right, 
Vou come unde:^ the sheer-uprising mountain, which is 
Vaftibcrg, giving its name and its prote'ction to the valley 
that curls beneath it before going down to join the greater 
valley where the Huguenots first came. There is a calm air 
in this upper valley, ^'ith*its tree-enfoldecf rls^er, its 
orchards and vineyards, and its farm buildings shaded by 
great oaks. Ij^veiything is fruitful. 'And since the sun 
comes warm there, its heat tempered by so many glancing 
slopes dnd green surfaces, the people arc not so dry and 
humourless as those on the^arshcr Platteland, They have 
inherited the toleriipce fifom the valley’s soil. 

Old Karl Dalvel was like that. He had come when he 
was young, fit>m Binnedaal, the German mission which 
itself lies in a corner of the mountains some miles away — 
from one peaceful place to another, never having been 
tested or angered by the world. He had come to be a 
labourer long ago, when Jac»)b Vermeulcn had lived at 
and ruled over the farm of M^anskyn. And rtow, under 
Johannes, Jacob’s son, Karl was a trusted hand, taking 
charge in the big shed;^ where the plums and gtapes were 
wrapped and packed in bo^cs by pther Ooloureds, many of 
whom were by now Karl’s own children and gi andchildren. 

In the warm evenings, when the young people played 
guitars and made love, Karl sat by his door, looking across 
the lands to the line of trees by the river, smoking, saying 
little, wanting nothing. 
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At the time when Karl had come here, his brother, 
Klassie, had ^one to Cape Town, with the skill that had 
been taught iiim by the German fathers at Binnedaal. He 
could make good furniture, as the fathers themselves had 
learned to make it, and he had prospered, weikking first for 
a man who liked things well done, and then as his own 
master, to whom people had come for good workmanship. 
And George was his son. 

And Karl, who had iJeen to Gape Town only once — fot 
his brother’s wedding;— was as proud of his nephew as he 
was of his own sons. For the boy, having lca^.ned not onK 
from books but also from the«goodncss of his own father, 
was wise; and he knew the ways of the city and the L'jrgei 
world, which was knowledge neither acquired nor needed; 
but greatly respected, among the fruit-pikers of Vanber^ 
So George was always welcome at Karrs cottage, anfl sc 
were his friends. And for George’s part, he was alway' 
glad to go there. 

Drivftig^down from Helshoogtc, he warmed again at the 
sight of the valley. 

“You’ve been he*re before, landa? 1 know’ you hev, 
Martin.” 

Linda answered: “No, not j.o Vanberg. We came once 
to Franschoek.” - 

“She’ll like it, won’t she, Alarrin ? ,. you remember the! 
time wc came for the day? It was ^tomc time ago — the last 
holidays before you left school.” Ht»turnfd the car intc 
the smooth dirt road, that led off to the right, where a 
country stgre do 2 R?d in the shadow of oak trees. From there 
the road swooped and turned more steeply, dropping all the 
time toward the bottom of«thc valley. They passed large 
whitcwaslTed fruit shetis, wbg;'e boxes were stacked for filling, 

“Uncle Karl is i^bout the most contested men in the 
world. 1 don't think he often go^ into town these days, 
not even into Pallrl. Htv’ll cer^aitny nc\^r leave for good. 
End you can’t wonder et it, cither, with all this around 
him. There’s something almost false about it, eh? It’s 
almost too good, .and unreal, especially if you hev to leave 
it end go beck to the other things. It puts a sort of spell on 
you.”. 



Martin recalled the other occasion when George had 
spoken like this at Somerset West, and he suddenly under- 
stood — as he had not attempted to then — the attraction 
against which George must constantly strain. He saw 
George caugtit in a way of life in which he stayed only with 
reluctance. 

To the sight before them, and to George’s enthusiasm, 
Linda and Martin responded in their different ways. To 
her it was rather the occasion than the place that gave 
pleasure. When on other occasions she had come to the 
mountains, it had been with so many others, on the back 
of a lorry, oi on the annuabexcursion train to Elgin. Now 
she ivvas poming to a valley that was lovelier than Elgin, 
and she was coming more importantly. It almost seemed 
that it was for i^hcir own pleasure that the valley was 
opening out beneath them. 

For Martin it was a grudging admission of pleasure, a 
feeling that began by having to overcome distrust. He had 
been silent for most of the journey from Cape x'ovm, and 
now he would admit only with a nod the loveliness of this 
rich, peaceful place, of the thick woods tucked under the 
vast height of Vanberg peak. 

Having arrived at the cottage, they were given an open 
but undemonstrative welcome by Karl. He chuckled 
warmly as he shoo}^ ,hap>ds with Linda, showing the false 
front teeth which he v.orc only on occasions such as this. 
And taking M.trtin’a arm as if they met often and were old 
friends, he led them into the small, whitewashed cottage 
which was kept neat and clean by his daughter, Mai ion. 
Karl’s wife had been dead many years. 

“Yoa come yest in time. Marion come across a little 
w’ile ago to get some cawff('e^r,eady. So we better hev it 
first, before we do anyt’ing else.” 

At that moment Maripn entered from the tiny kitchen at 
the back. She sniiled her greeting to htlr cousin George, 
and having greeted Linda and Martin with the same un- 
assuming warmth as Karl’s, she n'ctircd again to bring in 
their coffee. Larger and more buxom than her father, she 
seemed to possess the same placid nature as the valley 
itself, undisturbed by the tensions felt in cities. 
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“Well, we picked a good day to come. Uncle Karl.” 

“Yah. A lovely day, eh! We hed good wedder lately. 
Dc grapes is good dis year — we busy picking dese days, 
end yoa cen come end watch. I cen also give yoa some to 
take beck.” He turned suddenly to Martia. “But yoa 
staying for a few days, oh, Mr Baart? Ycorge arsks me in a 
letter, but I’m orlways telling him det he don’ ever need to 
arsk; we orlways gled to hev him or anyone else et Ven- 
berg. It’s a bit quiet ov^r here, but it’s a nice change from 
Cape Town, I s’pose.” 

Karl had said it before George could forestall him, and 
he went on, unaware of the enabarrassment of both Geor^ 
and Martin at this revealing of the prepared plan. “Yah, 
we quite proud of Venberg, end Maanskyu, end we lilte to 
hev people come end visit.” • 

Marion intervened with tin* coffee. For the next quat’ter 
of an hour they listened — as George had often listened, and 
never without enjoyment — to Karl’s story of the farm : how 
he had^oihe as a boy, wheft, odtwardly, things had been 
much as they were now, not as bustling and business-like, 
but as rich and fruitful, when Jacob Vermgulen had ruled 
Maanskyn as a patriarch. When Jacob had died, his son, 
Johannes, had been away in North Africa, in th<* Army. 
Karl’s voice had a note of prid^ as he told how the old lady, 
Mrs Vermeulen, had command e^J the ^rm for the follow- 
ing years, continuing with the hclp'of her workers, holding 
the reins while Karl and one or two ^f thc*other old men 
led the place by the head. And when Johannes had 
returned, she had died. Johannes now owned and ran 
Maanskyn* with newer ideas and more machines, but with 
the same closeness to the e<arth. 

Through the account, jls through the whole history of 
the place, ran a constancy *which George envied whole- 
somely, and which j^lartin, sensing it less clearly but more 
angrily, distrusted as b^ng untrue to the uncertainty of 
things. Hearing it, and distrusting it in this way, Martin 
began to feel that this constancy, this calm which belonged 
to Vanberg, must jn some way be tested and proved wrong. 
For no place had a right to claim peace for itself, no place 
could^keep itself so^apart from the world. As they had 
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turned off the main road and come down into the valley, 
he had acknowledged that George might be right in his 
poorly disguised plan. He had become resigned to stay at 
Vanberg, to be left alone for a few days. He had looked 
ahead, to whfn these few days would be over and he would 
go back to Cape Town, and had wondered — what then? 
But he had let that thought go, and that time look after 
itself. For the present he would be thankful for old Karl 
Dalvel’s hospitality, and take wheot the valley could give. 
Now, as he listened to Karl, this feeling of resignation gave 
way to a more positive attitude. It was as if he challenged 
the valley to prove its excellence. 

Sl;^ortly, they left the cottage for the packing-sheds. 
Skirting Maanskyn itself, which lay cool among the trees, 
white-gabled and black-shuttered, its walls whitewashed 
clctai for the summer, the dirt road led them to the vine- 
yards, and tlirough them up the slopes tow ai d the sheds. 
There, in the warm interior, the lra)s and boxes, full and 
empty, were piled all about, ind packing opcriCliuiS were 
in full swing. They spent most of the morning there, 
watching, and meeting Geoig<‘’s cousifts, and when towaid 
lunch-time Linda and Gioige left to make their way back 
to the cottage by a longer loute, Martin lemained at the 
shed with Karl. For a moment, standing amid the clatter 
of the place, he spiji ul.^iccf on the worth of staying and 
working h;rc. For tlrcse people were happy. But he 
remembered S'omersft West, and let the idea pass. Finally, 
with Kail h(‘ walked back to the cottage. 

Th»'v icluinc'd by a different way from, that along which 
they had come, along a road that kept to the side of the 
valley, above orcharcls that we,i;it down to the liver. Above 
them, on their right, the side of the valley losi -'unevenly, 
with vineyards merging into hign trees. They came to a 
point wlici'c higner up the slope among the trees a laige 
house showed, fiom which came faiirtly the noise of 
people’s voices, and of watiT splashing. There were one or 
two large sun-umbrellas standing on a terrace. Karl 
seemed not to notice the place, and did not slacken his pace. 

Martin drew his attention to it. “Is it a faim, Mr Dal- 
vcl? Seem to be plenty of people there!” 
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Karl looked up at the house and frowned. “jVie, it’s not 
a farm — not any more.” For a moment he said no more, 
and Martin was left guessing. A short distance farther on, 
they turned down a path that led down the side of the 
orchard, to a place where a fallen tree crossed* the stream. 
As they crossed and came to the far bank, Karl nodded 
over his shoulder toward the house on the slope, as if, 
having reached home ground, he could talk. 

“Det house is Blaauvhllci. One time it was a farm, 
belonging to oud Bester. Mr Bester end my oud 
marster was good frien’s. But deu he died, ej^jd his son — ^ 
dey call him Klein Ferdie — doiV like filming, so he sold de 
farm. Some of it Johannes Ve meulen bought, end s®me 
of it, Mr Britz on de next f.irm. Bui de house is turned into 
a hotel by someone. I don’ unnerstend h(jw a men u n sell 
a place w’at is "o nice.” Karl’s inability let believe was 
plain enough in the way he shook his head. '‘Anyway, dey 
orlways got lots of peoplc^dere now, orlways lariing, 
end . . fwCll, I reckon dey lies a good time. ■Oud Ferdie 
Bester would hev a fit.” Karl continued to shake his head 
in disapproval as they approached his cottage. 

.\flei lunch Karl left his three visitors to their own 
inclinations while he returned^ to the sheds. George and 
Linda had only the one day i^ which to get about, and 
without wasting any lime after th me j 1 they intended to 
go and explore the valley. Martm. howc\er, declined 
George’s suggestion that they all go Uttgeth^r, so they left 
him sitting in the sun a^ the door of the cottage. It was not 
for some tiij^e lhatshe .lirnd himself, and began to walk up 
the valley, in the opposite direction from that taken by the 
other two. • 

Up therS were fewer troes* and the valley opened out 
below him, giving a. clearer view toward Franschoek and 
the mountains beyond. Above hii^, its krantzes showing 
deep, wide furrows downjts fac|*, Vanbefg Mountain rose 
sheer and massive, blocking out half the sky. And below, 
the vines climbed moic .s*-cply. The grapes were ripe for 
picking on these ;lopes, and Martin, climbing among 
them, stopped now and then to pick a cluster and to sit 
eating, th»m. I’he ^eights immediately above wcic so 
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gauntly blue and barren, and those away beyond Fran- 
schoek were so remote, that the very richness and warmth 
of the soil around him, bearing and nourishing everything 
so easily and so flagrantly, were sensual by contrast. 

At length, when much of the afternoon had passed, Martin 
began to descend. He walked down from the vineyards to 
the road, the same road along which, lower down, he and 
Karl had walked that morning. Before he came to that 
part of it which ran below the ho&se that was once Ferdie 
Bester’s he turned off, and approached the line of ti ces that 
marked the course of the stream, (looming through them, 
where they were thick and antidy, he found a pool in front 
of h'.m, where a large tree-trunk had fallen and had partly 
dammed the water back to form the smoo‘h, dark stretch, 
in the heat of t'ne afternoon it was so inviting that he 
waited along the sloping bank to the head of the pool, and 
lying across one of the dry rocks, he dipped his head to 
drink. At that moment he heard a sound lower down the 
stream. Still lying on his’bclfy, he turned his Acatd to see 
what it was. 

A woman had entered the small clc^'ring at its other end. 
She had not yet seen him, for she came on a few paces —her 
eyes idling along the surface of the water— before she 
looked ahead toward the, roeks. As her eyes met his, 
Martin scrambled his»»^eet and sprang bark to the bank. 
His first impulse was df guilt, and then of foolishness. He 
had been calight,* possibly on someone else’s land — 
possibly on hers — unawares, and as she continued to stare 
at him, with more surprise than he guessed, he looked 
about quickly for a way of escape. She was between him 
and the fallen tree. He might *have leapt the stream by the 
rocks at this end of the poolyb.ut he was conscious of the 
greater indignitv this would give to his escape. Finally he 
turned to go back through the trees. 

She spoke to him. “Don’t go.” 

He stopped in the act of turning. 

“And please don’t be alarmed’* I’ve no doubt you have 
as much right here as I have— possibly more.” She was 
smiling at him now. He, glancing at her, caught the im- 
pression of her dark hair, like Linda’^; the amusement and 
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interest in her eyes; in her ears, small gold earrings; and 
her costume, leaving bare her slim, tanned waist. 

“It’s not my river. I have no particular righfhcre.” As 
she said it, the amusement was more apparent in her 
voice. 

Martin was standing \measily, feeling like a small boy 
waiting to be dismissed. That she was European, and that 
she was enjoying herself at his expense, made his un- 
easiness worse. 

“You looked like Narcissus.*’ And with a slight wave of 
her hand she seemed to indicate that the platje itself played 
a part in the illusion. She <«howcd no disposition to lije 
altx)f; on the other hand, while talking she was Qpenly 
appraising him with the arrogance of a woman who is 
certain of her own attraction. She evfdenlly saw no ith- 
properness in prolonging the encounter. 

“This is such a delightful place that I shall want to 
remember it, and it would help me if I knew your name; 
but lib more than that, ?o tnat there can always be a 
mystery about it.” Her laughter w'as very attractive. 

Mai tin heard hitnself say, “It’s Martin, Martin . . .” 

“That’s all— for the time being. So now this will have 
been a brief encounter with a special charm, because there 
wall be so much about it that is unexplained.” 

Martin suddenly thought fli?* sh** was mad; with such 
assurance did she seem to be crc<iung her own situation. 

She had sat herself above the bank, anofspread her skirt 
round her slim, shapely legs, framing herself in a picture, 
emphasising, as»she feaned back, the beauty of which she 
was so aware. And he himself fumbled before the effect of 
her deliberate charm. • 

“This'^s a lovely place, ^and yet nobody comes here.” 
She stared at him delioerdtely. “I come often -every 
evening, when the moon has coige up.” 

He could not*mistaly: the in\ itatioif in her glance just 
before she swung lightly on to one arm, rose to her feet, 
and disappeared throufh the trees in the direction of the 
orchard and the house on the slope. 

Martin’s embarrassment did not cease w^itli her dis- 
appqarajice, for it jiad all happened so quickly. He was 
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left standing, dwelling on her strangeness, her enchant- 
ment, and the vivid impression of her parting look. As he 
crossed the stream over the fallen tree-trunk, and moved 
out of the shade of the trees into the field beyond, his 
excitement grijw; and with it grew his apprehension. His 
slow-moving senses, thawing from the immediate en- 
counter, saw her striking beauty more clearly, focusing for 
no reason on the two small gold earrings and the slim, 
tanned waist. Over and over, he reviewed the brief inci- 
dent that had passed like a vision, recalling all its detail: 
the grace of her walk, her voice, her ta'iking to him w'ith an 
ar/ogant cquauty. Tii their nrotnentary relationship there 
had l^ecn patronage and superiority on one level, and a 
reckless equality on the other. Only now did he see that 
fot a moment then had been a fierce confidence between 
thenr. Then she had gone, lik<‘ a temptress, saying that she 
would be there tonight- - for that was how he now under- 
stood her. 

For Martin the aftcrnooii, though well advaniedynow 
began to drag slowly, llis thoughts, avoiding the choiee 
and the decisional curled themselves about her image while 
he tried to behave normally in the prescaice of the others. 
As the day progressed it became more and more unreal, 
more like a nervous dream. ' 

They had now accented that he would b(' staying with 
Karl, and the doubt thafc he himself had felt was no longer 
possible. Later ki the,''vcning, when the valley had begun 
to darken, Cleorgc took an opportunity of telling Martin 
about the job ottered by the Good Hope Association, and 
he was a little surprised by Martin’s responst'i Martin 
accepted the idea with a mildm^ss that w^as almost an in- 
diflerence, and (Jeorge hoped that Vanberg wa»^ already 
beginning to work, * 

It was only as (.Tcorgc and Linda were about to le<ave, 
soon after supper,', that 'Martin had mitgivings. Their 
dej)arturc would cast him loose on his own decisions, but at 
the same time it would make his d'^cision for him; for his 
only alternative to the invitation in the girl’s eyes would be 
to leave Vanberg. And he was not hard enough to take his 
pleasures easily, to face this evening with composure. 
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It was already dark when they left, and Martin looked 
for the moon. Declining Karl’s invitation to go down to 
the oth^'r cottages, where there would be singing,- he sat on 
the stone step, waiting. With Karl’s dying footsteps all 
noise went out of the night, but for the ripplp of a smaller 
stream which flowed ncai the cottage toward the larger 
stream in the pine trees. Maanskyn had been named after 
the moon, and tonight the whole farm seemed to be keep- 
ing a tryst which it hid patiently and confidently kept 
through many such nights. The only commotion was in 
Martin himself. * 

At length the moon came, lighting first' 'the opposite 
heights so that they appealed to b('*part of a grey, |pn<ir 
baiTcnness. As the light came lower into the valley, the 
trees by the stream kept their darknt*!s. Finally, as ft 
reached the cottage, Martin rose and walked througl^thi- 
vineyard. 

He walked slowly toward the tncs. 

Wh«n 1 e crossed the stnfim find stood nervously on its 
far bank he saw her, sitting where she had sat for a moment 
that afternoon. She wore a white dress, with a defiance 
that underlined the afternoon’s arrogance. Mai tin hung 
back, but she had seen him, and without moving from her 
position she weaved to him. He approached a little, then 
stood a few feet away. As he stoi>d there she reached up to 
take his hand, and he stepped fcir\rarc'. 

“Sit down.” Sh(' laughi d in a soft vjpplt<of sound, softer 
than the water’s laughter. “No one will come.” 

As Mai tin caiye d''\\n beside her he found that she had 
spread a fug there. 

Everything by now laid l^eeomc incredible, as if he were 
not rcall>»taking part in ii. T-u* whole day seemed to have 
passed under a spell; ii*w;T: a parenthesis in which his 
volition was numbed by an en^antn.i nt of his senses, 
breaking into th» sequence of his ufe wkh a crazy delight. 
This girl whose name he did flot know- was beautiful and 
wanton, and suddenly hg gloried in her wantonness «ind in 
the warm extiavagancc of her yielding. 

“It’s a lovely, lovely night, Martin!” Still holding his 
hand she, lay back, arraying her white form on the sloping 
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bank as if she meant to mock the place with purity. Seeing 
her as she meant him to see her, Martin’s restraint snapped 
like a string, and his strength was as fierce as hers as he 
came down to smother the laughter lying on her parted 
lips. Her body was strong and smooth and warm. And 
then the night ceased, and the moon, and all the common 
things and ordinary passions. 

Long afterwards the calm came. Lying beside each 
other, facing the cold sky that showed between the trees, 
they were like two shells that drifted slowly apart on a 
smooth tide, both letting the ebb carry them unresisting. 
At length she laughed agaiw, with the same soft, warm 
laug^itcr. 

“How wonderful that we met — and in this lovely place. 
K was so eolourlcs's up there, until this afternoon and now. 
Yoif came in time’to redeem the place.” 

On Martin's reaction, where doubt was already begin- 
ning to harden into revulsion, her words dropped like cold 
water. He shuddered with thV vileness of it alfi dtspised 
himself and her, sickened of his weakness and the world. 
Suddenly he legnt up and fled from hei and from the dark 
place, stumbling through the stream, not minding the 
shock of the icy water. He broke out into the moonlight 
where the rows of vines showed clearly, and raced between 
the low, clutching l^ranclj'’S. But as he neared the farm he 
turned asioe, and his pace slackened. He follow'ed any 
path that show(\l bcl^irc him, going angrily away from the 
direction of the trees, toward the dark side of the valley. 
There were no more delusions made by the moon. 

. . , To make a holiday for whores! To live in’ihe Brave 
New World and be a biological diversion ! Pick you up and 
put you down, like a drink left forgc;tten in the 'corner of 
the room. Oh, what a swcet,*ravishing confidence it had 
been ! With their own bodies they sow the bastard people, 
and then with their own hands they make a fence round 
the crop, leaving gates for their own picnickers to come 
and go. ... , 

But he paused in this reviling. There was no good sitting 
on the rock at the foot of this precipice, staring heavily 
across the valley. There was no good in coveting a vague 
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vengeance on her and all her kind^ and demanding of a 
partisan God that they be cursed; because before ven- 
geance came impotence, and before God came distrust. 

The moon passed over the valley, which darkened, and 
in the same daikncss M.utin turned bac]^ toward the 
cottage. Just as he reach<‘d the yard he stopped, turned 
suddenly, and went to the small stream which flowed near- 
by. On its bank he threw off his clothes and plunged into 
the water, to numb «.nd wash himself savagely before 
returning to the bank and to the cottage. Karl was snoring 
through the open dobrway of the second room as Martin 
dried himself with his shii h before sliding’ beneath the ' 
blankets that had been laid out on lire small settee. Joying 
there, with one arm hanging limply toward the floor, he 
saw nothing but the dim square of the* window, through 
which came the silence of the night, bringing no sympathy. 
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Chapter 14 

Martin stayed the next day at Vanberg, avoiding the 
rivetj walking up behind the farm, lying with his face in 
the grass and trying to sleep in the sun. That morning 
there seemed no pur]j )se in returning home, nor in 
George’s new suggestion, for where was the purpose in 
wf rking for a'Gharity ; showing films on Saturday nights in 
sheds where skaaps c^iuld come in from the cold with 
bottles of cheap wine in their shirts; doling out second- 
hrnd shoes to snotty children with twisted feet . . . look up 
and*;ec my fact' hide brother, tho thaiity is in my giving, 
the faith and hope are in my t'ye. 

But as the day went on another purpose slowly hardened 
in his mind, born out of a c» mptcliension that tho 'c \,'as no 
alternative now but to go back tf) Johnnie. fl<‘ had sensed 
it last night, sitting on the rock under die steep slope and 
reviling the niglit, .ind now , 1 eviewing behind his hot, sun- 
hurt eyes the future, and the past of yesterday, he could see 
no purpose but to go with Johnnie, and repay last night in 
Johnnie’s manner. Thc'i c; wduld no longer be the nt'gative 
purjioseless less ofpi'eviQ>is times, fot last night formed the 
kernel of his punt-, lose,, fiaid in the centre, and holding him, 
for he would be on a par with Johnnie', in his cynicism and 
rebellion. Johnnie was the fitting instiumc^nt of this mood, 
and beyond him no puipose was needed; he and’his ways 
were suflicient. 

Because all this did not come easily to him'' Mai tin 
required the whole day for it tft foim into a decision, so he 
was at Vanberg tmtil the.j-vening, and he lay that night 
with it close to thf surfkee of his sleep. •< Early the next 
afternoon he left the cottage having made his excuses to 
Karl, and he walked up the dirt rgad to the store near the 
top of the nek. 

The first lorry took him through Stellenbosch and then 
north toward the Paarl road, where the driver dropped 
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him at the turning of another farm road. From there 
Martin walked for a few miles before getting; another lift, 
which took him near Bellville, and at this point, where the 
outer suburbs of Cape Town brought him too close to 
home, he lingered <ibout the place with no aiiji other than 
to avert his home-coming. For it was like his return from 
Somerset West had been, in his reluctance to face his 
mother. But then he had come daunted, and now he came 
with a jiurpose which Le had not the courage to let her 
know. He had this time committed himself almost beyond 
the strength of his oWn resolution, to go with Johnnie 
whom Martha distrusted. 

At length he took another lift into Cape Town itself, ^nd 
made his way home. For tonight, at any rate, things could 
be left. As he walked up the road towaiti the cottage, hif 
faced the realisation that there had come a tinning pohit, 
away from the old comfort that Martha had always giv< u. 
It was necessary now to contemplate his independenc'-, to 
shake SonJ himself the unifjuesftoned need that he had 
always felt for her, for she with her goodness could never 
he a part of a life turned against order ;^nd obedience. 
Knowing this, he approaciu'd the cottage with a sense of 
sad finality, feeling even more sharply the comfort which 
he was being forced by no on? but himself to give up, but 
whose loss he himself was unaoli to ]ircvent. Now, more 
than ever, he felt the impact of her presence in all his life. 

Maltha and L.inda were home, greeted him 

with surprise. 

“Martin! Yoa,cor * brck soon — before yoa s’posed to. 
Tomorrow* yoa s’posed to come, isn’ it? Yeorge says he’s 
coming to fetch yoa in de at^ternoon. Not so?” While she 
spoke she^Tioved about busiK preparing for him some of 
the evening meal which sRe liad. already cooked. 

Without being able to look \directly at her, Martin 
avoided explanations as cvcll as h^could^ “A fellow' with a 
lorry came to the farm. *He w^s coming beck today, so I 
got a lift, tc/ save Gec^ge the trouble of coming out 
tomoriow.” 

He sat down to the food whif h she placed for him, and 
the three pf them be|;an to eat in an embarrassed silence. 
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Martin was glad when Joe entered soon afterward and 
joined them at the table. Joe was in one of his happy, 
communicative moods. 

“Yoa hed a good time et Venberg, Martin? I ’member I 
been over by Simondium ’bout five years ago — fishing by 
de river. Ha!” — Joe’s short, explosive laughter burst out 
suddenly, as he remembered something else. “Yah, oud 
Frenk Fister gorn over to Simondium ’bout two weeks ago. 
He hes a bleddy fight -vid his wife, fend she kicks him out of 
de house end locks de aoor in his face on Friday night. So 
he says. Hell jie’s going to hev some peace for a w’ile, so he 
yi'st gets a lilt to Simondium, end he’s going to work on a 
larn,'. Oud Frenk likes Simondium. He got en udder 
woman over dere. End . . . hey, w’en is dc excursion to 
Elgin? Larst yeaV didn’ we go ’l)out dc middle of May?” 

JAe leaned back in his chair, smiling as he recollected 
the annual trip, which was like a mass migration of the 
Coloureds into the hinterland. For on that one day in every 
twelve months he and Ms dtonies held the »iest' poker 
school of the year, undisturbed under a tree. 

“Yoa got a lew weeks to wait yet, Yoe Baart.” And to 
cut short Joe’s gathering How. Martha turned to Marlin 
again. “Marlin, we got to let Yeorge know det yoa come 
back, to save him going to.Venbcrg tomorrow. W’en he 
comes tonight, Liijjila, \*e cen see him, eh. He’s coming 
tonight. Marlin- -in fee*;, quice soon now — to take Linda to 
bioscope.” < 

Martin looked across at Linda, and noticed for the first 
time that she was in her best clothes. And it occurred to 
him now for the first time how natural it was that George 
should be attracted by her, anil how he himself had failed 
before now to think about their grovfring friend.sLip. Even 
as her brother he now recognised her beauty, and with a 
mixture of jealousy anr'"’ warmth he realised the place 
which she was taking in George’s life. These two were 
coming closer to each other, while between George and 
himself Avas growing a wider breach, a breach which 
Vanberg had opened further instead of closing as George 
had meant it to do. 

When, thinking of this, his mind reverted to Vanberg, 
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and to the purpose with which he had returned from there, 
Martin knew that he could not face George. Now, if ever, 
was tne proper time, for from tomorrow his return to 
Johnnie would answer for him, and the breach would be 
too wide, but Mai tin si ill did not have, the courage. 
Suddenly he rose from the table. 

“I think I’ll go for a walk. I won’t be long.” 

Before Martha could say anything he had left the room 
and was outside, walkftig quickly into the dark, to be away 
by the time George arrived. Martha and Linda followed 
his exit with their eyes, Mai'tha with her m^uth half-open^ 
to speak. Joe, not quite up vuith the occasion, coiitinucd*to 
eat. ’ 

George arrived soon afterward, and Martha, intending 
first not to tell him of Martin’s return ‘could not for loftg 
keep to her intention. Feeling in a moment clrained dfher 
self-reliance, she wanted George’s assurance. 

But George, when he heard, was unable to give any, for 
he rightly interpreted Maftin’!^ unwillingnoss to see him. 
It gave Martin’s answer as clearly as ifhe had been there to 
speak it, and Gcoi^c knew that he migh^now go back to 
Dr de Wet and admit his failure. Hearing the doubt in 
Martha’s voice — as he had never heard it quite before— he 
could give her no assurance jn return. Tonight was sud- 
denly accumulating the sum of ad his failure; he had 
flitted as ineffectually as a bat in die darkening of Martin’s 
spirit, .and now in Martha’s sadnes'ihhe vfes useless. And 
the taint of his uselessness lay during all that evening on his 
feeling for Linda, -obbing the evening of that pleasure 
which h? had anticipated through the da> . 

The next morning Maftin went to Baviaan Masters’s 
house, ahd Johnnie and Sk^ap'were then-, Johnnie, being 
no fool, greeted him with a'dook in which .'peculation 
showed its own triumph. ^ 

“So, eh! So^i.iarl i^ com^ back! Welcome, Baart! I 
t’ought maybe we wasn’ going to see yoa again. Yoa still 
t’ink it’s a ^od businci? to work fci de firm, eh.^” These 
last words were 'ardonic, but when lie continued there w'as 
some tenderness in his voice. “Yoa sure yoa really want to 
con\e b«ck?” 
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Martin could not keep a slight flush from his face. “Yeh, 
I’m sure.” 

There was a pause before Johnnie spoke again. “Well, 
anyway, we bot’ got out of it widout much trouble, eh. 
Skaap forks up de money for me. Siddown men, Baart, 
Make yoaself comfortable. We got a bit of time to t’ink 
t’ings over. Yoa been away out of town a couple of days, 
eh?” 

“Yeh . . . but how did you know?-” 

“Agh, we yest get to know dese t’ings.” 

The sun wajjmed them as they sat. After another silence 
'Johnnie spoke again. i 

“I’lp gled yoa come 'beck, Baart. Now maybe yoa don’ 
reckon we orl wrong; maybe we got somei’ing to be med 
abt)ut sometimes. i)ose barstards et de p’lice station is a 
nicc'lrowd, eh! Everybody in de world is helpful, eh! 
Well, now yoa know pretty well. People like us is yest a 
bleddy nuisance in de world— so, oright, 1 reckon we make 
a good yob of it!” c • ^ j 

So Martin returned to the business of collecting old 
clothes and bottles. At the end of a morliing’s round a few 
clothes would appear which had not come into the 
reckoning. On th(* very next race-day at Kenilworth they 
added thirty pounds to th(-ir earnings through some light- 
finger work of Skaa^^’^. Qne morning, in company with 
Johnnie, M.irtin was walking down a small lane — far from 
the neighbourh(^ )d of Wilks Road — with a sack half-full of 
bottles over his shoulder, and at Johnnie’s urging he look a 
parcel, with fair adeptness, from the front scat of a car 
parked there, and slipped it beneath the bottles in the 
sack. He was on edge all the way back to the shed, despite 
Johnnie’s defence of the act. • 

'"Got, don’ worry men. Aebarstard wid a big Buick like 
det won’ miss a liddle t’ir^J-'like dis.” 

The parcel contained a new pair of trouiers and a shirt. 
Johnnie took the shirt and made Martin accept the 
trousers. .i 

Within a week Martin’s conscience t had hardened 
enough for him to accept their activities without the pangs 
that had tortured him at the beginning. lie was^still an 
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initiate^ but was learning. He had only to recall the 
woman at Vanberg to overcome his conscience with con- 
tempt, to feel the bitter pleasure which defiance gave. 
Justice was a thing of one’s own making. 


It was late afternoon, .\lmost dark, as they WTnt up 
through the trees of Wynbeig Park -Johnnie, Skaap, and 
Martin. They had voalked past the big white church 
which stood like an admonislnnent on its island in the 
middle of the cross-rbads; they had come along the road 
which luns between the military camp on onV side and the 
convent school on the other up oui* of the streets and the 
house'!, into the quiet dusk of the paik. . . . There the last 
children were being g.ithcred up from about the lily-ponds 
and rustic bridges, and over everything the night «vas 
bringing silence, 'iliey passed two soh-inn nuns, tiiid as 
these remote w'omeu avoided the eyes of strangers in the 
dusk,«io f lartin avoided tlH'irs# 

Unhurriedly they walked up the road tha* led toward 
the southern slope wfWynberg Hill, intending to allay the 
suspicion of every passer-by in a world whiflr to Martin was 
all suspicion. In his imagination evr-ry thing and everyone 
they jracsed eyed them knflwingly from behind, being 
aware of their purpose. Thes^ people who parsed and fell 
behind -Martin knew that the nrght v. buld be full of them, 
that no matter how dark, those eyqg woigld follow them 
from behind. As he and the other iwo passed through the 
park he hung Ijehied a little, wanting to get out of the 
tense, trcftibled world that isolated the three of them at that 
moment, into the quite -different, uncomplicated, un- 
demandWig worlds ir whicdi he children played, the nuns 
walked, and the church'stf ick He wanu'd the trees to 
clutch and keep him, to swallo\^iim antx h 1 the other two 
go on. • • 

“dome on, men Baafi!” ^hnnie turned and growled 
his impaticnee. “For C^jrissake don’ worry, end stop being 
scch a bleddy fopl. Dis is nicks, nicu — yest a small yob. 
It’s orl de easier becorse oud Isaac’s ^store is so quiet, wid 
nobody near ct night. Yoa know how quiet it is. Dot’s 
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w’y we pick de place. End we not ^oing to take much — 
vest a little cesh, end maybe a pair of shoes or some- 
t’iiig. . . 

As two strangers approached, returning homeward 
from a day on the mountain, he changed his subject. 
“. . . Yah, onght, Skaap, I reckon we turn beck yest now. 
De bioscope is starting et harlf-parst eight, eh? Yest let’s 
walk up to de turn of de road. ...” 

When they were alone again, vtith Martin drawn up 
nearer to him, he condnued where he had broken off. 
“. . . Anyway, we not arsking yoa to do anyt’ing so bed. 
CX'l yoa got to do is stend ou+side end keep a look-out. So 
yoa got not’ing to worry about.” Johnnie could not, at 
the end, keep scorn out of his expression. 

••Martin tried to accept Johnnie’s argument. He re- 
membered that the very first time he had been led into 
partnership with Johnnie he had felt like this, but that it 
had passed off in the last week or so; and this was much 
the same kind of thing. But no amount of such .caponing 
helped; he was unassured by it, and remained afraid in 
spite of it. And now Johnnie's scorn made it worse; for he 
had failed as a good man, and now he was failing as a bad 
one. He had rejected the good, so the bad was his only 
capacity. Only the bad was savage, and pitiless, and alien, 
and now be sought not pitv. Out the wilderness, for only the 
savage, desert wilderneai offered expiation. 

But he remaiued afraid ; there was no time to disappear 
and hide from the consequences of tonight, for the night 
was already on them. It was only 'a smill job, Johnnie 
said — a few pounds from the till, one or two pairs of shoes 
that Isaac kept in the shop, ai?d perhaps a shirt or two. 
And Martin’s was only a small part in it. Bu. he was 
afraid. o 

As they came io the toii of the hill, where three roads 
met, the sun had just lifted from the tops -of the hills away 
toward Hanklip, beyond tne suri'ace of False Bay. On 
that side, behind them, the land was still in the last twi- 
light, stretching back toward the great curve of the bay 
whose water still reflected the light of the sky. To look 
back was, for Martin, like a beseeching. 
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The other two walked on unconcerned. 

On the other side, before them, it was already dark 
among the thick woods that stretched down below Kirsten- 
bosch. The sun had been gone long before. And down 
there were the cottages, and Isaac’s store. .Martin hung 
back again as Johnnie and Skaap crossed the road to begin 
the descent into the valley, skirting the large new houses 
dotted on the slope. 

They had come routid the long way, purposely avoiding 
the direct approach, and were now dropping down into the 
dark, unfrequented \voods. This was Johnnie’s first opera- 
tion of this kind, and he was taking as few chances 'as 
possible. It grew darker as they dcsceudc'd and as the 
massive flank of the mountain rose black above them. The 
Uces crowded in, leaving all the rest of1.he world to retife 
into itself and become silent with the night, gi\ing*un- 
hindered passage — too unhindered, too easy, it seemed to 
Marlin. The darkness hung back, he felt, to watch. And 
the tft‘es watched, terrifyihg, Irlose upon Iks neck, with 
crouthing trunks, arching a«ms, damp hands, and 
branched fingers poised above liis spine. And over every- 
thing was the mountain, menacing, raisecT and poised like 
an upheaving surge of Earth towering before it thundered 
down. So all the silent worT^ stood about Marlin as he 
followed Johnnie and Skaap, m.'kin" way for the three of 
them, following them as the ey;>s (.1 crowds follow the 
passage of niurdercrs. 

“Come on men, Baart! Get a bleddy move on! It’s 
dark now, so yoa *n’ hev to worry. Yoa don’ hcv to 
crawl alfing, eider. End watch w’ere yoa going, eh.” 
Johnnie hissed the words, g 

As thffy progressed slow^ toward the bottom of the 
valley he became more^mpalent with Baart, who kept 
hanging back and who made hiWeluctance and his funk so 
plain. Ever sinA; this jj)b had mst been thought of Baart 
had showed the limitation ?f his boldness, had argued 
weakly agaiftst harming such a fellow as Isaac — as if the 
man wTre his uncle or something like that. And now' he 
hung bar k, and made his way through the trees like an ox, 
as if^hc lyere blind ,jor were afraid of the dark and wanted 
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to fill it with noise. Johnnie thought for a moment of 
sending him back, and leaving the job to Skaap and him- 
self, But that would not be satisfactory; he wanted two 
inside the store, to get it over quicker, so someone would 
have to be outside. And in the same moment Johnnie was 
viciously determined to force Baart into this, to give him no 
sympathy, to drive him and test him. Baart had come in 
with them; he must now do as they did. 

While they were stiU among thtf’ trees they came to a 
halt, not a great distance from the road and Isaac's store. 
It was still a little early, and Isaac might still be about. 
BUit the wait was a torture to) Martin, strung between his 
consficnce and fear, afraid to go on and lacking the 
courage to defy Johnnie and turn back. Eai h second of 
darkness was an hour in his febrile imagination. For an 
awfvtl moment he prayed even that the mountain would 
crash and bring the whole world down to join thf* destruc- 
tion of his solitary soul, and because in that moment the 
prayer leapt up leal and c'ons'uming he instantly u Coiled 
from it. 

At length they advanced slowly toward the edge of the 
trees, and by the road they paused to siirvey the open space 
over which they must pass. Seeing it clear, Johnnie 
whispered to Skaap, “Right, Skaap. Yoa got yoa gloves 
on.-* O.K.” 

Skaap Sirolled as casually as he could a little \\ ay down 
the road beford'taking his opportunity to duck behind the 
hedge that surrounded Isaac’s plot. As Skaaj) went the 
other two watched him, Johnnie keeping an eye on Martin 
in order to control any impulse to break away'. Martin 
himself dared not glance up toward the cottages, where 
Martha might be. Then, 'when Ski«ap’s figure' had dis- 
appeared into the other si(/ e of the road, Johnnie dragged 
Martin’s arm and they eni/' rged into the open. Even there 
it was now so dark that there was little danger of their being 
seen. In a few moments they had stepped off the road, and 
were crouching by the thin hedge. 

There was a dim light in the back of Isaac’s shop, where 
he left one light burning in the small room filled with 

biscuit tins and shelves of canned food and cotton reels and 

(■ 
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dusty shoe boxes. The small windows at the front of the 
shop were half boarded up, shutting off a view from the 
road. There was a window at the back, which they felt 
would open witliout giving trouble, for Isaac was not a 
cautious, distrusting man. ^ 

They were on that side of the shop which was farthest 
away from Isaac’s small cottage, and from the wndow in 
which they were interested the cottage was just out of view. 
But Johnnie was still hting cautious, and he sent Skaap out 
alone to test the window. As he crossed the clear space 
between the hedge and the store tlte darkness was such 
that he vanished before he h,^d reached the Store. Mardn 
and Johnnie listened— for to Martin the op(?i'ation had by 
now taken on a dreadful fascination, and the noises he 
listened for were noises in a compelling* nightmare. Th#y 
heard a slight *hud, then a silence long enough to iflake 
Johnnie swear under his breath. Then theie was the thin, 
sharp squeak of the window moving, and a moment later 
Skaap's f gure showed in fi^mtof them. 

He whispered, “O.K., c(>me on, 13e window’s oright. 
We yCvSt got to lift it higlier.” 

While Skaap was still whispering Johnnie lugged at 
Martin’s arm, and they followed Skaap back to tin side of 
the store. As they reached it Johnnie pressed Martin down 
to crouch under the window.* 

“O.K., Baart. Yoa yest stay ierf end keep yoa cars 
open, eh. Yoa don’ hcv to do anyt’iyg. Bwt for Chrissake 
don’ bugger off, or somet’ing is going to heppen to yoa.” 

Having whisjjere ' 'ihi'i instruction and threat, Johnnie 
joined Skaap in }>ushing the window open slo\\ly, until the 
opening was judged big enough to let them through. Then 
Johnnie*iioisted himiclf up . nd slid through on his belly, 
his feet disappearing laSt. ’dlnap fcdlow'-d in the same 
manner. As they disappeared and silei.ce fell again, 
Martin’s impulsr was to run. Despite 4he darkness he fell 
as if he were alone in fhe 0 ^* 11 , naked in the light. The 
nearness of isaac in hit cottage, and of Martha sitting at 
home close by, unnervea him all the more. Looking in the 
direction of the hedge, he ki ' w of tjae house standing in 
the small garden next-door — the house where the Sapeikas 
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had lived, the dark house where Annie Sapeika had died 
and had lain dead. The place was empty now, unless 
ghosts inhabited it. Martin turned his face towards the 
house, to have it so that he could see it, and not behind his 
back. In the Jfew seconds since Johnnie and Skaap had dis- 
appeared the surrounding darkness had filled with noises, 
and with shapes that watched, and he felt them with the 
quivering of his skin, and their breath with the hair on his 
neck. » 

Suddenly he heard old Isaac speak behind him. The 
thin, questioning voice pierced the drum-tightness of his 
telTor. Panic screamed through his skull. He wheeled 
sharnly, with vhe scream frozen on his tongue. In his terror 
he brought his hand up, clenched and guided by no will of 
Ms own, and felt it crack against the bone of Isaac’s face. 
He 'gripped by instinct the shoulders wliich he could not 
see, and shook them, madly and violently. The old man’s 
head thudded against the wall. Martin shook, and shook, 
and shook, and as the body Went limp he conrlinned to 
shake, and sobbed, “Oh no. Oh no, Oh God, no no!” 

And all at once it was over; the old‘*man sinking to the 
ground like a rag doll, bewilderment hardly extinguished 
from his suddenly benighted mind; as a light glimmers a 
moment after its source is cut off; and Martin standing 
dazed, seeuig and ^ despairing, not of his own hideous 
atrocity, but of the consequences of it, the expiation which, 
he instantly katv; it. made inevitable. As suddenly as it 
had begun, Martin turned and fled into the darkness. 

A few moments later Skaap poked'his head through the 
window. 

“O.K., Baart?” There was silence. “Baart! Hey, 
Baart!” He shielded his eyes and peered down toward the 
spot where they had left Mtirfin. There was a dark shape, 
but still no answer. “Cl>‘ist! Baart!” Skaap pulled his 
head back inside ar.d whispered, “Christ, 5 don’ know, but 
he’s gorn to sleep, or dropped dead.” 

Johnnie swore, then shrugged., “Oright, lot’s geddout 
anyway. We see w’at de silly barstard’s doinv.” 

They fell through the window, and as Skaap turned to 
pull it down again Johnnie bent to shake the figure which 
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they could now see a little more clearly. He stopped just as 
he was about to touch it. 

“Chiist. . .! Skaap! It’s not him! It’s . . . Yesus! 
Let’s geddout quick!” 

Without waiting to explain^ Johnnie grabj)ed Skaap by 
the arm and pulled him away. Together they hurried to- 
ward the hedge, and as quickly as they could they made 
their way back across the road and into the trees, not 
stopping until they had gone some distance in the direction 
from which they had come. 


« 

When he left the store, Mirim iled with no coherent 
purpose, except to avoid the direction of the woods and of 
the overhanging, uncompromising mouAtain, and Marthfi, 
who probably <!at at home alone. Whore he was goii^ he 
did not know, except that it must be away from himstlf; 
and in the back of his mind waa the pull of places where 
light:^ shine in the streets^ wkeie other people paraded 
their inconsequence, and his own grey tumult would sub- 
side into the current and cross-current o^ Saturday night 
crowds. Instinctively he hunied down the road and across 
the bridge in the direc^^ion of the town, breathless with the 
effoit of keeping within hifn the racking anguish that 
would, if he allowed it, be spilled out in sobs. No one 
passed him; no one watched him pass down those avenues 
wheic the light of occasional lanjps raadc the trees’ 
shadows blacker, or tested the demeanour of this solitary 
young figuie that idovid in its own blackness. As he 
neared the Main Road, and could see the people walking 
there, he stopped a moment, gathered and straightened 
himself, tind canied on. Inis was to be his last embrace. 

But when he walked *amon^ them he tell apart fiom 
them, seeing them fiom an is^ated place. He bumped 
fi om one shoulder to another, they ignoring him, and he 
regarding them with a detachment forced upon him. 
Between thorn and hir^ was a banier which momently 
grew, so that the distance made his isolation worse. He 
stood on a street cornei and watched.the crowd sway, and 
break, apd gather, and funnel into the doors of a cinema, 
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laughing, arm-linked, solitary, solemn. They filtered 
away, leaving the stillness after them. He stared awhile, 
then turned and walked on. He began to feel such a 
loneliness that he now looked for the faces of friends. 
But none cape. Everyone passing was a stranger; no 
eyes lit up on seeing him; no current of feeling came 
through the dead penumbra of the shadow thatwas on him. 
A man approached, whom at a distance Marlin thought he 
knew, but when that m m came oui» suddenly from behind 
a small knot of people, and Martin was opening his mouth 
to speak, he saw his mistake. And then the last gates 
ser'med to c/ose on his iunejrmost desert. Like a caught 
thing he could sec thehi, but they were outside; and within 
was the barrenness where only misery flourished. He 
turned from them^ shy of their glances. 

walked into a side street, and he had gone only a 
short way into its gloom v/hen he heard the scuffling of 
shoes somewhere in front, and a half-shout, and grunts, 
and all the sounds of a struggle.*' H»“ stopped in tlur givp of a 
fresh terror. Peering ahead into a dark place beneath thick 
trc(“s, he could just sec three men attacking one, beating 
him to the ground as he flung hi? arms up for protection. 
He saw the one go down and sprawl beside the hedge, and 
the other three bend swiftlV' and lifle his pockets. And 
when they had done tlys Dexterously they pushed their 
victim fartner into tne hedge, then disappeared quietly up 
the street. Mactin njade no attempt to stop them, nor to 
help their victim, but in terror he turned and fled bark 
toward the Main Road; and when lie came back into the 
light it was all over, like a page turned in a book' read in a 
nightmare. 

Faither down this main thoroughfare lltv.* shops 
diminished in size and nundber; tlieir doorways were dark, 
and their unlit windows showed, in the dim glow of street 
lamps, their dusty merchandise in indr.^criminate piles. 
There was a bank, with heavy doors, bleak, secretive, and 
self-righteous in its eminence amejng these other places of 
dingier commerce. 

Onder the lamp, on the corner where the bank stood, 
was a Salvation Army Group, pitting its zeal against the 
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night’s indifference. Martin stopped there. People 
shuffled past in a sparse stream, breaking, going round on 
either side, and then on without pausing. Now and then 
one would stop, or even cross the street in a furtive manner, 
and stand cap-in-hand at the outer edge of the circle of 
singers who, for the greater part, took no need of them. 
Most of these who stopped were old Coloured men, bent 
and wrinkled, and a little drunk. From time to time one of 
the militant worshippers, possessing an open, motherly face' 
and rimless spectacles, would look round and smile a wel- 
come, while the otMers went on singing with a stalwart 
defiance. One of the '^nlookeis who had stopped would, 
with dim, befuddled eonscitnee, drop a ^enny oti the 
ground and sidle away, and a child among the Salva- 
tionists would trip round, still singing, ^toop, still u hh Ift-r 
eyes on the bo(,k, pkk up the olfering, and hand it 1§ the 
leader. The motherly w'oman^ould pect round and smile 
her thanks into the darkness. When the singing ceased, the 
chilC^ stepped forward intfe lh»‘ middle of the circle, and 
without embarrassment she lead fiom the book. No one 
outside the circle heard hei. When she had finished she 
stepped back; the big drum thumped, the comet player 
sounded a note, and they began to sing again. They all 
knew their parts. 

Martin stood w'atching for a time from the opposite 
corner of the street, before behig moved to appioach, 
fascinated by a ritual like that of pur^osef*! pagans. As he 
came int<j the light of the 1 mp .he benign woman wel- 
comed him with a q lick smile before turning to attack the 
tune ag&in. The big-drummer stared fixedly past him, 
intent on the proper beat ^ Near Martin stood two untidy, 
bent-batked reprobutc-s with baied heads, both old, both 
with expressionless brd^'n !ac^*s. They looked as if they 
would st<mcl like that all nightii^outlasting ihe last prayer, 
but suddenly, like a blasphemy, one iiiccoughed, turneci 
away slowly, and shuffled tip the stieet. There was a 
younger man, propped^against the doors of the bank. He 
had a vague smile on his face but his head moved slightly 
with th< beat of the hymn. He had been like that since 
Martin fiad come, smoking cigarettes incessantly. 
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The lamplight cast long shadows, strengthening the 
illusion of a pagan ritual. The big drum’s shadow was a 
great oblong against which the shadow of the player’s arm 
moved like a piston. Now Martin was not listening, for his 
eyes drew all, his attention to the long shadows. In the 
light he saw a large black beetle dart suddenly from the 
gutter and eat through the shadow of one of the heads. 
Martin shuddered with the horror of it . . . beetles would be 
running over Isaac’s h’ad, unmolested in the darkness 
under the wall of the store; worms would bore into his 
, skull; his bojjy would be flesh for loathsome, crawling 
thfcigs. Suddenly Martin sobbed aloud. Reaching into his 
pockgt, he todK out a coin, and flung it at the feet of the 
child. Then he fled. The good woman lc>oked up at the 
scAand of the sob and the tinkling coin, and behind her rim- 
less Jpectacles her eyes began to water as she discerned the 
young stranger’s grief. Triumph and sympathy struggled 
in her features, and triumph emerged. A sinner had been 
won; her heart rejoiced. Tlic dthers sang on. ^ 

He had paid his respects, and taken his farewell, had got 
the blessing of the lady whose ryes watered with com- 
passion, and now he dragged his feet automatically back 
up through the avenues, struggling to keep his strength 
against exhaustion. For it was all over now. 

. . . Oh that we^ might not know our misery and 
miserableness! There issio virtue in knowing it, no virtue 
in knowing our *4n. There is only baseness, unredeemed by 
the arguments of the devil: “It doesn’t matter what you 
do, my friend, so long as you repent,' and know your sin; 
there is your redemption.” Better be an animal, oT like the 
ruined house, and be excused the dignity of men. Or . . . 
like Martha, like the mother mountain, calm, mad*c to take 
burdens and suffer storms.!^ . . 

As he crossed the brif^e some time later, and ap- 
proached Isaac’s store, he shuddered and passed the place 
as quickly as he could, withoiFt looking that way. It was all 
in darkness, and there was neither sound ncJl- movement 
there, and as he hurried past, Martin’s flesh shivered with 
the chill of the place. 

He came quietly up to the cottage, but was uncertain of 
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what to do when he reached it. From the road no light 
could be seen, but he could not tell if anyone was in the 
kitchen. Joe would certainly not be at home, and with 
little less certainty Martin guessed that Linda would be 
out. But they were not important to him now. His whole 
uncertainty was centred about Martha. He had so lost 
touch with her that he did not know if she would be there, 
sitting in the kitchen while Francis slept, or if both would 
be in some friend’s house. He walked on the narrow grass 
verge to prevent any sound from reaching her if she were 
there. Slowly he appfoached and put his hand on the low 
wooden gate, but from these he could go* no farther. 
Longing to see her, he knew that he could nof speak to her 
and get comfort from her, for now he was beyond her 
goodness. He .slipped carefully tlnouglf the gate and tip- 
toed past the side r)f the house, and on reaching the baelt he 
saw that no light shone from tke kitchen. 

Leaning heavily against the side of the house, Martin 
staiccf long and fixedly at tHe d«.rk spot where the window 
was. Now the last prop had gene from under him; and 
there would be no farewell. After a long interval he pushed 
himself away from the wall, and in utter weariness he 
turned to go. In the wad he turned up toward Kirsten- 
bosch and the mountain, *and without noticing the 
distance, he came to where the path began to climb steeply. 
It was no mastering conviction tlu4. drove him upward, no 
decision made at one crucial mom^jnt in this dreadful 
night, but ho did not hesitate as he f.iccd the rough path- 
way. There wa% an ...bsenee of will .ind of endeavour. As 
he cliinbt-d he cried freely and .silently, because Martha 
had not been there in thejdtchcn, because now' it would 
come suddenly on he.' unprepared, inarticulate heart. He 
stumbled often on the' Vocks ^which he could not see; 
nothing in that light showed deeply, except, as he glanced 
upward now and then, the outline of the mountain against 
the sky. He climbed a*longVay, until, on a place that 
overhung, h« looked roynd and felt himself poised above 
the abyss. Immediately below, nothing was distinguish- 
able; between him and the fit si tiny lights of houses away 
out beyopd the void was only darkness. 
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Chapter /j 

The next day the Sunday-shuttered shop revealed nothing 
amiss at Isaac’s place, and no one would have gone there 
and discovered the old man’s bo<iy. It would have re- 
mained huddled under the window until the Monday 
morning had Francis and his young friends not been play- 
ircg in the empty garden next door, and looked ac ross and 
secn^ it. And, having seen it, they ran away in terror, 
Francis racing back to tell Martha and Joe. Almost in a 
moment the people from all the cottages were out in the 
ro;«l, the women standing round in chattering, head- 
shaking groups, and the mtn hurrying down to the store to 
verify and stare, and it was Martha who, hurrying after Joe 
to tell him to go to a telephone, made the first efToi t'to call 
the police. During the rest of the day they kept gathering 
round the cottages, talking in hushed -voices, and conjee- 
turing, while tfic police took over Isaac’s house and shop 
and kept everyone else away. From a distance the people 
watched the police van arrive and the huddled, blanketed 
thing being carried^ to il,.and taken away. 

I.ater tiie cottagers had the opportunity of pl.»ying a 
closer part in the buriness, each according to tlic liveliness 
of his imagination, as the police went systematically from 
house to house, questioning them about the precious night 
and about the movements of any strangers durinU the ])ast 
few days. In the aggregate of i ecollections the vie inity had 
during these days, and esj)ecially during all hotus of the 
night, been alive with darl and strange figures. 

Martha and Joe were bgith in to receive the police when 
they arrived at th-r cottage, but neither tould help; they 
had seen no one but the usudl nuniber of people who passed 
up the road from time to time, and they had both been out 
the previous night. When the police had left them, Martha 
remained sitting in the small front room, staring in front of 
her, and at length, as if she could no longer kecp4o herself 
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what was in her mind, she looked across at Joe and spoke 
in hardly more than a whisper. 

“Yoe, I wonder w’ere Martin is, end Yohnnie Peterson.” 

Joe looked a little puzzled for a moment, before his eye- 
brows rose and he frowned at Martha. There was a cross 
note in his voice as he answered. “.Me, men, iClart’a. Don’ 
be silly. It’s oright.” And, afraid to contemplate the fear 
that she expressed, he went out, leaving her sitting there. 

In some way the cottagers learned about Isaac’s funeral, 
and as many as could turned out for it, in whatever black 
clothes they could firfd to wear. They found their way to 
the cemetery, and there fornr^'d a solemn, reverent grox.p, 
where no other mourners wert, except the other man^ho, 
they whispered, was Isaac’s son. He would have come, 
they guessed, from Johannesburg, wher^, they believed, l»e 
lived. He stood alone, apait, looking a little impati»'nt%nd 
manifestly ill-at-ease as he glanced now and *hen at the 
only other mourners, the small ’ not of Colouicds standing 
on tlft- other side of the gihve# And while tiie first c'arth 
was being thrown back on to the coffin he put on his black 
hat, appeared to shrug with some relief, and disappeared 
quickly down the path toward the gate. Tfhe othcis filed 
away respectfully and made their long way home, and, 
having put away their moufning clothes, they kept their 
respectful silence for the rest of tlie day. 

During those two days Martha -liept her own anxiety to 
heiself, not even mentioning it to Joe» Sinfe the Saturday 
morning M.irtin had not been home, and by the Tuesday, 
when they buriqjd Isaic, she fell in her bones what she was 
afraid to^bring out into her thoughts. For in her bones she 
knew the tragic capacity qf her son, while in lu r thoughts 
she persftiaded herself of the •limit of his wrongfulncss. 
After that first fear thal^he*ti.id expressed to Joe she did 
not talk of Martin again, so thai*even Joe felt the weight of 
her silence, and •withdrew farther intoJiiinself. 

George came to the cottage^m the Monday, having read 
in the morniag papei of Jsaac’s murd( r. When he came he 
learned of Martin’s absence But it was only as the next 
day w'cnt by that his presentiment accumulated against his 
hope; ayd that evening he was afraid to return and be 
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confronted by Martin's continued absence. The next 
evening — the Wednesday — he could not keep away, but 
when he arrived at the cottage the confirmation of his fear 
was in Martha’s face before she had spoken a word at the 
door. When he saw this he had neither the need to ask 
further nor the spirit to stay. Instead, he excused himself 
after a few minutes, without having even sat down, having 
decided in the moment to go immediately and find Johnnie 
Peterson. It was only is he was goKig out of the gate that 
Martha came after him and spoke of Martin. 

“Mr Darlvel, yoa don’ t’ink anyt’ing cen be wrong? 
Yoa don’ t’ifik Martin is so bed es orl det.” She hesitated a 
morncnt. “Mr Isaac was killed by someone.” 

George sought for something which he could say sin- 
cerely. “It must be all right, Mrs Baart. Martin is not bed. 
It tiill be all right.” 

“I t’ ought . . . p’rops if we could find out from Yohnnie 
Peterson w’ere he is.” 

“Yes.” He answered hor eagerly. “Yes, I thougirit the 
same. In feet, I was going to sec if I could find him, end if 
I don’t I’ll go tomorrow again, es soon cs I cen.” 

“T’enk yoa, Yeorge.” Martha nodded to him, and 
murmuring her Good-night, she turned back toward the 
house. George stood there a moment, and she appeared to 
hesitate and half turn, ,bul then without speaking each 
turned away again. « 

When George arrived at Baviaan Masters’s house in 
Mountain Street there was no one at home. No light shone 
there, nor did anyone answer his knocking, and as George 
stood in the dark shadow of the stoep, with tht window 
staring at him like a great coijccaling eye, he shuddered. 
On an impulse he turned stviftfy away and retrea«*d down 
the street, his skin tingling; Aith the sense that the dark eye 
followed him ana mocked 'him. 

By the next day their answer was half received; some 
Coloured labourers, workihg at the highest point of the 
woods above Kirstenbosch, had found Martin’s body the 
previous day, and late that night, only a few moments after 
George had left the cottage, the police had come again, 
this time to break the news to Martha and Joe. . 
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George read of it in the paper the following afternoon, 
and in his own room he let the paper slide to the floor as 
all his strength and his last confidence went out of him. 
For a long while he sat with his head in his hands, weak 
and motionless with his failure, as in the anguish of his 
mind’s eye he sought to penetrate the darlSness of that 
Saturday night and find the refutation of what he now 
concluded must be true. The images of Isaac and of 
Martin, both dead, w(Suld not be disjoined, but in his dis- 
belief George shook his head and whispered, like an echo 
of Martin, “Oh no, Ood! No!” 

At length he rose, and stoodtundetermined A the middie 
of his room, wiping his hand across his eyes if to get rid 
of the image there. He was reluctant to go to the Baarts’ 
cottage and face them, though he knew Martha’s toleranc®. 
And though b) now he knew the disparateness of Liftda 
and her brother, his failure toward the one seemed to him to 
make a gulf between himself and the other. And this, he 
realisSd acutely, was the wftrst part of it. But against this 
reluctance there was in the bad: of his mind the thought 
that if he went to see Johnnie Peterson there might still be 
something which, if it did not reassure fiim, might re- 
assure Martha a little. .After a moment he went out to his 
car and drove off for the seCond time toward Mountain 
Street. *•*.-» 

Johnnie had been genuinely en#ugn shaken by the dis- 
covery of old Isaac, huddled beside th<^wallpf the store, but 
once he and Skaap had recrossed the road and dived back 
into th( trees he,had Had the piesence of mind to stop and 
review th^ir situation. To begin with, they had buried and 
concealed as best they coyld anything which they had 
brought 4rom the shop— Johnnie had learned his lesson. 
Then, with even more cifrt; tliai^when they had come, they 
had gone home by roundabout v^ys. And already Johnnie 
had begun to pl*n his story, the* only gap in it being, for 
the present, the disappearanct*of Baart. Through the next 
few days, as bis nerves tightened with the suspense of wait- 
ing and not knowing the weakness of their story, he cursed 
Baart, and when on the 'fhursday afternoon Baart’s 
schoolm<\ 5 ter friend came to Baviaan’s house, asking for 
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him, Johnnie went through to the front stoep with an 
underlying sense of relief. This might be news. But wlien 
George Dalvel told him what the news was, he had no 
need to pretend surprise. 

u “Dead! On dc mountain! Magtig!” But even with the 
sUiock of it, 'Johnnie’s half-prepared reaction swun^ into 
pltay. “But . . . but demmit, w’en was dis orl heppening?” 

' “The paper says they guess he was killed on Seturday, or 
Suinday morning.” o 

‘iBut we been — oh, Christ!” Johnnie’s expression and 
acli\ons were perfect. “So det’s it! ■‘Yah, we been up de 
mountain oil Seturday — Sk^ap end Baart end me. In de 
arfternoon Skaap end me reckon we coming down, but 
BaaVt — yoa know how Baarl is? He gets in a bleddy funny 
nood sometimes-- -anyway, Baart says for us to go; he’s 
gokag to come down later, end maybe he’s going to see us 
^e rex’ day. So Skaap end me come down, ('nd . . .” 
Johnnie shrugged expressively, and shook his head. 
“Christ, men. I’m sorry.” lAnd in this JobnnK was 
earnest. 

listening to this account, and seeing Johnnie’s per- 
foiuance, George wanted to bf'lieve it. In any case, l;e 
fjuld get nothing else out of Johnnie, and there wus 
nothing to do but to go back to the car and drive awa} , 
feeling in himself little moic buoyant than when he had 
come, but hoping fiiat^’he i>tory might help Martha. He 
found himself /driving in the direction of the cottage, with 
Linda and Martha and Martin all confused ju his head. 

Both Martha and Linda were at home, and Francis hung 
about the house, unable to participate in the iniver sorrow 
of the place, but awai of its presence as a pall on his ow n 
young carefreeness. The smile with which Martlea greeted 
George had behind it an vm\Voiited solemnity, but no less 
warmth than usual. Linda remained in the background, 
leaving her mothc’’ as the protagonist in the tragedy into 
which her heart was more ‘floseiy twisted. And likewise, 
though it was to Martha, as the mother and centre of 
sorrow, that George addressed himself, it was to Linda that 
his mind kept going, she being in its background. As 
George told Johnnie Peterson’s story he tried to turn its 
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plausibility into truths glancing now and then at Martha, 
trying to discover if she believed it or not. But she listened 
without giving any sign. When he had finished -speaking 
she remained looking out of the door for a minute, then, 
shrugging her broad shoulders a little, she turned to 
George and smiled. * 

“Tenk yoa, Yeorge. Yoa been very kind. Maybe 
every t’ing is for de best.” 

Then, as if putting il5 out of her mind as being part of the 
Fate over which she could not presume control, she called 
out to Francis to romft and cat his supper, leaving George 
and liinda outside the walls ivithin v Inch slfe withdrew. 
Being thus left, in this close coiiipact with die ^irl whom he 
loved achingly but i’rom whom he now felt estranged by 
his own inadequacy, George could find rfcthing to say. Hft 
had answered his own reason for coming, and to s,^ay 
would deepen his longing witlu ut giving him the capacity 
to find its end. He felt that it was left only for him to 
withdraw tand cut himself Jw’uy. .^nd Lindrf, waiting for 
him to turn and smile at her again, and show the interest 
which day by day she wanted more, waiting to respond 
with h<‘r own eagerness, watched him falt(‘r and make his 
awkward farewell, and is he \v ent out of the gate she wanted 
to ciy, her own misery cxceedmg the house’s unhappiness. 

Martha did not speak of it agaii^ n<y ^did she question its 
rightness, nor lament it. Whatcvei grief she had was a 
]icrsonal one, kept to her heart, not sli^iwn ’icforc others in 
her features, tin the late dusk of that day she put on her old 
straw hat, took fran.ls’s hand, and walked, with him for 
company* out of the cottage .ind up the road toward the 
mountain. They both wall^ed togettier, silently, the child 
still holding her hand and teeling the contact of her assur- 
ing strength, and she- feelftig hislmutc, warm lonfidence in 
herself. As they turned along tfwfiath wWn fiillowed the 
avenue below Kirslcnbosch, the passing cars were already 
lighting the long arch oi*trees'^hat swept upward with the 
curved road.* Her slow^ind pondeied the will of God, 
and sought its owm faith, and slowly, as they walked up 
under the immense stillness of th,e mountain, peace 
countered the deepening night, 
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During the following days George kept away from the 
cottage, denying his own sharp longing for Linda, but 
never reckoning without her. On the one side, he thrashed 
out in his own mind Martin’s tragedy, and as its elements 
became distilled in the light of his reflection, his conscience 
relaxed a Utile of its grip; and on the other side the vision 
of Linda kept recurring, building up his yearning against 
that weakened conscience. Each day the scales came 
nearer the balance and nearer the^ point where they must 
tip and spill out the stc're of his love. On Martin it was 
surely the world that had gone souf-, the world and all its 
blind unreasonableness; it was the world that had withered 
the, tender pS,rt of the boy that had groped out for beauty, 
and turned him inward on his own sickness. He had, 
Surely, been incijoable of peace, made incapable by his 
vePy nature, by the harshness of things beyond the power 
of George to soften. . . .lAnd she, she was beyond the 
making of comparisons; she was among those creatures 
lovely beyond the scope* of tiis deliberating. '‘While he 
stayed away from her, every day proclaimed its every 
minute, to hinj and to her. 
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Chapter i6 

George resisted for two weeks^ but then could stay away 
no longer. He suddenly i evoked against his own timidity, 
against the modesty ^hich he suddenly saw was false; and' 
one evening he went to the cottage. As he stopped on the 
opposite side of the it)ad and walked across to the gate, he 
was trying to persuade himsf^lf there must be*a measure of 
vanity in love, that at some point forwardribss was qeces- 
saiy; but he was not being entirely successful. He was a 
little relieved to see Martha, and not ^inda, confronting 
him at the door. 

She was th^ same old Martha, into whose vast f’quani- 
mily Martin’s death had already been absorbed, and it 
was The usual welcome th^ft was on hei face. 

“Agh, harro, Mr Darlvel. Yoa not been'to see us for a 
w’ile.” * ^ 

“Good evening, Mrs Baart. I’ve come ... to see if 
Linda is in. I thought thet perheps . . . perheps she’d like 
to come to the bioscope.” 

Both pleasure and disappointment showed in Martha’s 
face. “Agh, w'’at a pity men! che yest went out a little 
w’ile ago, to go wid Dora to bi’seop^ En 4 it was me who 
told her to igo too, becorse she been hanging round de 
house de larst ^w d3ys looking a bit sed for herself. But 
anywayf Mr Darlv*. , come in end sit so long, eh.” 

George did not conteal^his own disappointment, even 
with tl*: encouragement in* Martha’s words, “Well, 
thenks, Mrs Baart, but I^ori* t hink I should stay really. I 
jest called ...” • * 

Martha shook? her head. “Yah, w’a? a pity 1 Linda will 
be even sedder now.” *ThcrPher eyes lit up with a new 
idea. “Yoa»going on |le big picnic to Elgin tomorrow 
night, Mr Darlvel, on de train? Linda’s coming.” 

George knew of the big excursion ^aken annually by the 
ColourecJ people, in the special train that took them for the 
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day to Elgin. He replied a little ruefully. “No . . . well^ I 
hedn’t , . . but, to tell the truth, I was going to ask Linda if 
she would' like to go out in the car somewhere.” 

On hearing this, Martha’s eyes opened even wider with 
pleasure. “Yah, det’s a marvellous idea! W’y don’ yoa 
come out to Elgin in de car, on Sunday morning, togedder? 
Linda will like it.” 

George had the detachment to smile to himself at 
Martha’s eagerness, and since the proposal was not un- 
attractive he did not object. 

And since, when it had been agreea, there was no cause 
for* him to stay at the cottagej'he was able to back toward 
the door. As he reached it and was about to go out, 
Martha nodded her head reassuringly. 

‘Yah, end don’ worry about Linda heving any doubt, 
Yeol-gc. I know Linda will like it a lot to go wid yoa in de 
car. I know w’en she comcA)ack from de time she went to 
Venberg wid yoa, she was saying how lovely it is. So w’en 
Yoc cncl Francis end me g« on' dc train tomorrow night, 
Linda will wait for yoa de nex’ morning. End w’en yoa get 
to Elgin yoa cen come end find us. Linda knows w’ere it is 
we go.” 


The special train, ‘’tar*s fiom Simonstown just before 
midnight and comes pUuhing up the suburban line, the 
engine at the back, stepping at each station to pick up the 
waiting groups of Coloureds — the young and the old, the 
largo families, and the couples who know the secluded 
parts around Elgin, the wives encumbered by their baskets 
and their broods, and the husbands who have already 
detached themselves in little eonclaves. Out of the dark, 
down all the side streets which arc usually dismally dark at 
that hour, once each yea/ • they come with as much noise 
and excitement as at a Coon Carnival, tb collect on the 
station platforms from Simonstown to Salt River, and be 
gathered up as the train makes its slow progress from one 
end of the line to the other. And at Sait River the train 
turns back into the Flats, packed to capacity, and pulls 
slowly across toward Sir Lowry’s Pass. , In the early hours 
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of the morning it labours zigzag up the wall of the moun- 
tain, and finally, at dawn, it comes down into Elgin and 
spills its load into the hills. 

Each year it was the same in the Baarts’ household. Each 
year Joe would try to doze off in the kitchen, everything 
having been packed into the baskets in readiness, and he 
having made his annual piotest against all the fuss. Then, 
with his eyes hardly shut, it seemed to him, he was at 
length woken by ^/^rtha and bustled into shivering 
activity. He would pick up one of the baskets, still half 
asleep, try to shrug Martha off as she pushed him through 
the door, and then go mumbling after her r# she hurried 
down the road toward the station, to come alive only when 
he met his cronies on the platf« u m. Each year it happened, 
and each year he would not have missq^ the day at Elgjjni 
even for a day’s fishing off Hout Bay. And it was the same 
this year. As usual, he would have overslept in the kitten 
if Martha had not set Francis ?>n to him, and as usual, no 
soon«r hjjd he shaken his Ij^ad stupidly than a basket was 
pushed into his hand and he was almost haujed out of the 
chair. 

“Come on, Yoe fiaart! Dcrc’s no time tt) look stupid, so 
hurry up, m^'n! Francis, come, fetch de udder barsket end 
let’s yoa end me go. "^'oa papa is awake enough now, end 
if he don’ want to tome — f^’ight! End don’ forget det 
barsket, Yoe!” • 

Martha gave Joe a push toward the door, then went out 
before him. leaving him to follow b^^his o%^n momentum. 
He was beginning to wake up by now, and just as he passed 
her, whgre she Vaited just outside in order to be able to 
lock the door after him, he stopped suddenly. 

“Oh,^o/ ' I forgot de eftidsj Mart’a. We got to hev de 
cards - 1 promised to biing «em for de boys.” 

Martha snoi ted, then shoo' her head sadly. She pushed 
the door open a^ain and wave?l him in. “Oright, oright, 
but don’ take orl night^eh! Wc hcvn’*got long to go, end 
it’s a long way tQ walk.” 

J#c stumoled shcepiithly back into the darkness, from 
whence for the next few seconds came sounds of bumping 
and low cursing, and the chink of a ‘bottle hitting against 
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something. Francis stamped eagerly at the gate. Martha 
stood solidly by the door. There was another chink of a 
bottle, followed by an audible “Ah!”, and a second later 
Joe emerged, pushing into his pocket something that even 
in that poor light seemed bulkier than a pack of cards. 

“O.K. Igottem! It’s bleddy dark in dere, but anyway 
I gottem.” 

Martha merely shrugged tolerantly and murmured, 
almost to herself, “Yah, 1 suppose wid det in yoa pocket 
yoa going to hev a nice game, too.’^ She locked the door, 
and followed the other tw o out into the road. Holding his 
mother’s ha^d while they passed Isaac’s darkened store, 
Francis then /aced a short Way ahead and preceded them 
overthc bridge and up the hill on the other side. 

^ Nearing the station they joined the other groups in the 
daijkness, all goir’g noisily in the same direction, with 
children scuttling about like water-flies. And then, on the 
station, it looked as if a carnival had been dumped on to a 
mass evacuation. All along the platform bundles of ijtraw- 
hatted mothers sal waiting and gossiping amiH piles of 
baskets and paper bags, their husbands having slid away 
from their responsibilities into more congenial company, 
and their children hopping and chasing about in a pande- 
monium of joy. A bunch of young Inen — colourful even in 
that poor light, being dressed in various bits of the jazzy 
costume of a coo» tioupe— were shuffling and two- 
stepping up and down the platfoim, strumming and hum- 
ming exuberantly, arid were being followed by young girls 
and urchins, who hummed and sang with them and fol- 
lowed the rhythm with angular motions, like,, Balinese 
dancers bitten by a jazz-bug. In the middle of the group 
a long-necked youth with a fac-r as full and fccalureless as a 
balloon ambled blissfully aloj'g, moving his ears, his neck, 
his biceps, and th? lower half of his body, in a jointless sort 
of oscillation. 

The one station official stiU on duty had given up, and 
had retreated into some dark corner among the milk-cans. 
As far as he was concerned, thc'^whole mail mob c^jild 
jump in front of the train. 

As soon as the Baarts arrived, Joe mumbled something 
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inaudible, handed the basket to Martha, and moved off 
toward his own.clement, to be greeted with back-slapping 
and guffaws. And now for Joe the picnic hfid at last 
commenced. 

“. . . Yey, Yoc Baart, it’s good to see yoa, men ! But yoa 
looking half asle< p. Wake up, men! ...” • 

One of them tipped Jot 's hat over his eyes, and another 
gave him a solid clout across the shoulders. Joe grinned, 
and brushed them ayjde. t 

“. . . I see yoa been painting de place, Yoe. Oil de seats 
up de udder end of de pletform is wet, end soon es we get 
here, my Sophie sits end gets orl in a mess, fo we starling 
offde picnic fine ...” * • 

“. . . End yoa want to see de Icvctoiies, men! Yda get 
up wid a bleddy great ring round yoa vse. Men, Yoe, yt>a 
mustn’ paint de bleddy seats! . .” • 

They were still chaffing aijd cackling when the train 
came into sight. There was a moment’s pause along the 
wheje platform, then a bedlam of voices shouting, uiging, 
giving orders, and shrieking lor children; and a suige of 
bodies, baskets, paper bags, guitars, and wide straw hats- a 
. general and sudden shambangle and chaoJ. Babies teetered 
perilously over the edge of the platform, teen-agers shouted 
and waved to teen-agers, small boys jumped on to the steps 
of the carriages long before they had halted, and from be- 
hind, the broad mothers formefl a phalanx and pressed 
solidly forward. Doors were flung gpen, heads and arms 
waved deliriously, babies and banjoef were handed 
through open windows, and in a lew moments the plat- 
form w«is deaf. B’ t just as the train was beginning to 
move off, someone flung open a door, dashed toward a 
bench, grabbed the last bdfeket, and ran alongside the train 
until he was hauled bask tltiough the door amid hoots of 
encouragement and derision^ In the carriages infants 
found themsel\gs being sat up^»n, aijd screamed. Stout 
ladies stood between tbr seat*, fighting stridently for some- 
where to sit while small children slipped behind them, sat 
doi*»n, and then gazedfintently out of the windows. The 
girls joined the tangle of banjoes, accordions, and sharp 
brown knees, where the coon trohpc had added their 
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efforts to those of a similarly dressed group already settled 
in one corner of the carriage, and in the centre of which the 
balloon-faced youth still contrived to beat time with his 
ears and biceps while maintaining a serene, empty expres- 
sion. Everybody crowded in where there was already a 
crowd. 

The carriage at the end of the train remained empty but 
for two lovers who had the place to themselves, thanking 
'their lucky stars and praying for an rndisturbed journey. 

At last, when the train was under way, and everyone had 
settled back and was able to look about him, Joe and all 
th? other l.usbands found themselves irretrievably 
separated fro'n their various families. They solemnly 
shook' hands all round, grinned at their misfortune, look 
owt the cards and ajbotlle or two, and settled down happily 
to alight’s peace. But a degree of quiet had hardly begun 
to descend when the train came to the next station, and 
bedlam broke loose again. 

And so from station to station the outing ^gath^'red 
strength. And when at lastThe train turned at Salt River 
and pulled out toward the Flats with the engine in front, 
the \-ery front Carriage was still empty, and the lovers 
sighed and sank back into a night-long embrace. 


Left alone at the Cottq^e, waiting for tlie morning and 
Geoige Dalvcl, Lindj^did not sleep properly all night. In 
all the other years she “had stayed awake with Martha, pre- 
paring food and packing the baskets for Elgin, and feeling 
the excitement of this one great day of the^year. She had 
joined in the gaiety from the moment that they had 
arrived at the station, and like the others, she had not 
slept a moment during the niglit’s journey on the crowded 
train. , 

This time, as she helped Martha in the back kitchen, she 
hardly thought about that o' her side of tomorrow. There 
was nothing to regret in her missing the crowded train 
journey and the noisy efflux into tKb hills at Elgin. iVll- her 
expectation was concentrated on the morning, when 
George would come, and in that expectation was such a 
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keen delight as she had never felt before; for only in the 
last two weeks had she come to see how George filled her 
longing, and now when she was away from him, the long- 
ing went into the heart of her life. Now it was the spring- 
time of her love sewn in the months of loneliness, and 
through her humiliation ihe seed had put tfut its roots. 
And it now was the eve of her love’s flowering. On her bed 
she lay awake and listened while M.irtha and Joe and 
Francis moved aboul^jhe house and went out of the door, 
leaving her shut in her own expectancy. And when they 
had gone she slept fitfully. 

Early in the morning, lon^ before it was light, she rqge 
into the silence of the cottage, which was wirm with her 
own ardency. On the stove in the kitchen a large* basTn of 
water had warmed since the others’ departure, and sl^ 
buili up the fire to heat it more : and when it was ready^he 
spread paper on the floor, and^oured the water into the 
tin bath. As the mountain caught the sun and reflected it 
dowi»int(ilhc kitchen of th« cottage still in shadow, Linda 
slipped out of her coat and ni^itdress, and caiefully, and 
conscious of her beauty, she vs ashed herself. In her naked- 
ness she knew the perfection of h(*r body, and in this 
singing hour she disdajned prudence, and waited for the 
morning to bring George. At length she dressed, in her 
be.st and gayest summer clotlfes, with the same care and 
eagerness. She put their breakdist tilings, already pre- 
pared, into the basket, and then, wi^h some time still to 
spare before .he was due, she sat, and stoOT, and walked 
about, in turn, and grew more nervous as she waited. 

It was^till early, . -d iiili cool down among the trees in 
the valley, when George came to call foi her. As they 
smiled im greeting, atjd as He stpod at the door and waited 
for her, and then took tb« bast.et from her hand and waited 
while she turned to lock the dc«)r, they were both a little 
shy and uneasy.# They said little* of ai^y meaning as they 
went to the car and as^jleorjfe tinned it in the road and 
drove down ^oward the bridge. When they had gone only 
a sberrt distance he turrftd to her. 

“You’re not too cold, Linda? It’s still a little chilly, end 
perhaps you might like a coat until it warms up a bit.” 
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She glanced at him, and then quickly away again, before 
answering. “No, I’m fine, thcnks. It’s ge/ting quite warm, 
really,” . 

“You sure you don’t want to slip beck end get a coat? 
It won’t take a minute.” 

“No, reall*/, George.” 

The two weeks, and the new awareness that had grown 
in that short time, now restrained them. Each feared to 
show the awareness by speaking. few moments later, 
without a word, and without taking his eyes from the road, 
George slipped his own *.oat off and pushed it to Linda, 
apd as she,*' protesting weakly and then murmuring her 
thanks, leaincd forward and lifted her arms, he held it for 
her to put over her shoulders. The act— though he had not 
Qonceived it in thai way— broke through the first awkward- 
ness. between thedi; both were suddenly aware, when it 
was done, that it had crea^ted an intimacy between them, 
and both flushed. 

George drove slowly through the built-up arctj, hariging 
back in ordei to extend the timt before they would reach 
the crowds at Elgin. As the car came out on to the broad 
National Highivay across the Flats, both he and Lindr. 
seemed to settle back into the seat,^ waiting for the day to 
lead them to the peak of the sun. In front of them the road 
lifted to the high point of the mountain, which was their 
horiz<m. 

“It’s going to be ajovely day for them ct Elgin, Tanda.” 

“It always mippens like tins — every' year. Larst year it 
was fine all day like this, end the ve. y next day it started 
raining. Winter jest stayed away long enough. Bapa said 
sometimes God knows his stuff.” 

They both laughed. The awkwardness was +hawing, 
and each felt the response of'the»cthci. 

“But they must feel very tired by the time they leave the 
train. I don’t suppose any of them sleep a minute — not 
your father, anyway.” ri •* 

“It’s so much fun, no one wants to sleep; ^nd yoa can’t 
get tired when yoa heving such a 'good time, because viicn 
yoa miss orl the pleasure. But Papa goes off end finds a 
shady place — they all do, all the men — end they^ sleep jest 
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about all morning. Then they sit all arfternoon playing 
cards, out of th» way of the women and the children.” 

George warmed to her laughter, as she recalled the day 
as it had always been since she could remember. He was 
listening not so much to her words as to her voic e gaining 
lightness and eagerness. 

“. . . End every now end then Mama goes along — es if 
by accident — to see if they drinking too much. She’s so 
afraid Papa will ge^lrunk. Oh. but they hev sech a nice* 
time — all of them; end the children never stop running 
round end playing games. It’s so lovely ct Elgin —so many ^ 
trees. End the apples are c^eap to buy. Mama take* a 
special beg to bring some home each time.’* 

“We’ll get some before we come beck this arftcrn(?on.” 

It was the first lime that they had been alone in thair 
own light, completely alone, and out ol*the frame in which 
each had moved and whu h, w^th Martha and Martin and 
Nicholas Saunty and Wintering at its corners, had con- 
fined lire, power and promise gf thc^ir love. Now, alone in 
the glad morning, there was no barrier between or about 
them, and with the leap and laughter of their hearts each 
looked into the otter’s eyes and knew th*at there was no 
doubt between them. As the road stretched straight before 
them, George dropped one Land from the wheel to the seat 
between them, and it was mft by Linda’s; and there was 
no need to speak. 

They came out past Foure, downjhe straight road that 
sweeps betwi'cn the avenue of eucalyptus Trees. The low, 
round hills began to»lifi in front of them and to th(ur left, 
and now and then vci the flat plain on their right they 
caught sight of the deep blue brilliance of F.ilse Bay. A 
secondary road turned ofl^o the left, toward the hills, and 
George slowed the car.** * 

“Let’s go up here, T.inda, shell wc.^ It will be a good 
place for brcaklast, end it won*t tak^ us long to get to 
Elgin from ihcie. It cAjght *o he a fine view from these 
hills.” 

turnea to get her*answer, and she nodded. So they 
took to the smooth dirt road that wound away to the top 
of the high land that rose above Somerset West and Parel 
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Valid. As they climbed, the mountains came into closer 
view beyond, and the bay opened out behind them. Near 
the highest point of the road, as the inland valley was 
beginning to fall away in front of them, and where they 
seemed alone on the whole upland, there was a small 
copse a little^way off the road, and George stopped the 
car. The air was clear, with a breeze off the bay, but 
the earth was already warm as they carried the things 
' over to the shade and spread them cl the rug. 

In these last few minutes they had retreated a little from 
each other, each being conscious that they had come near 
th^ heart of llie flame. When, they had sat down they went 
through all the motions of courtesy, passing food and the 
therrhos of tea across to one another, making conversation 
to>fill the minutes k etween them. . . . 

. I suppose there will be a crowd out et the Strend 
today.’’ , 

“Yes, they’ll hcv a good day.” 

“It’s a lovely beach.” 

“Yes, end it’s a nice one out et Strendfontein, too. Yoa 
go past Zeekoe Vlci.” 

— He had never touched her, and it was a momentous 
thing to think of; for he was in earnest, and having touched 
her he would never be able to go back upon it. It would be 
unalterable, and though he 'was sure of himself, he hung 
back from it. The *L)arrj''r was as thin as paper — break 
through it, an^ she,woul<l come to him, with nothing 
between them. -He saw not the wide swc('p of the country, 
nor the bay, but her — she who was near him, who, as she 
had bent forward to kneel on the rug opposite h^m, had 
come close to him, so that he had smelled the clean scent 
of her hair and had seen th».' rohndness of her throot. She 
wore a cool summer blouse fhat hong across the smooth 
curve of each shoiilder ai}c}--left clear the moulding of her 
neck, and from beneath h'er brightly-prinfe-'d skirt her legs 
curled, lithe and tawny. Slu wa^ lovelier than she had 
ever been before, and was proud. As she spoke he listened 
with only a part of his mind. . . . ^ • 

And she talked, quietly and intermittently, to turn his 
serious gaze from the bay. It was warm now,^ and she 
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wanted to stay there, not to move for a long time — if only 
he would turn an^ lean across to her. 

. . They hev a nice cemping place et the Strend now. 
Hev you been there, George ... or don’t yoa like 
cemping?” . 

He turned suddenly aad smiled across at her, as if an 
idea had suddenly occurred to him. “Do you like cemping, 
Linda?” 

She answered hir^jx little puzzled. “Yes. Yes, we’ve 
been often.” 

As she answered, he, was looking away again, toward the 
valley behind Somerset West, and when she had said it lu‘ 
spoke slowly, as if, in those f< w seconds, he haid rehearsed 
the words and weighed them, and found them wondeiful. 

“The vines arc like ribs over the hear J of the hill, Lind^ 
— over the warm breast of the hill. . ? Eve was Edajp's 
rib, created from him, end for him. They must havt been 
so sure of belonging to one anofher.” 

H»turned to lean on or«^arm, looking at,her. “I em es 
sure, Lino i, es sure es them.” Il<‘ sti c-tched his hand across 
to her. “End you, liinda."*” 

She came down t& the toueh of his hand,^nd whispered, 
“Yes, George, I’m sure.” 

He rose to meet her*as she came down beside him into 
his embrace that was gentle irt its first asking, then strong 
in its conviction. As the sun mcA^ed the shade fell back 
from them, and they lay in a vast and radiant warmth, 
betrothed oi^ the breast of the high iflll anA openly in the 
light of the sun. • 

A long while *Iatcr, ,'is they lay side by side with their 
faces to the sky, George laughed. “We cen spend our 
honeymoon romping^— any^he]je, from here to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon — it doesn't mettcr, Linda*. With you the 
desert or the end of the world w^uld be tlu" same — the same 
joy. But honest, we cen do thet ^up Qercs way, or Glen- 
william. Would you like it, l^nda?” 

Linda mo'^cd the nape of her neck against his arm. “It 
be lovely, anywhfre.” 

“We cen plen it.” He curled the arm that she im- 
prisoned, and moved his fingers aerbss her forehead and 
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the fringe of her hair, and she turned her face to nuzzle his 
wrist. “But we must get merried soon.’’ 

“I’m gled, George.” 

They la^ together, without speaking, while the warmth 
deepened into their bones and flow^ in their touching 
bodies, and, the sky burned in an orange light before their 
closed eyes. The morning was hushed for them, and the 
world empty for them. At length, but without moving, 
George spoke again. 

“But now we hev to move. We cen drive slowly to Elgin, 
end see your mother. But in the me;^nwhilc” — he reached 
up and torf , a leaf from the tree above them, and tied its 
long centra}, stem round aer finger — “the knot is for 
rent umbering.” 

He took her shoulders and turned her toward him, and 
tK^'y kissed again-, and laughed; and leaping up, he took 
her hand and lifted her to her feet. Having gathered all 
the things into the basket,'’they took the corners of the rug 
and folded them togethei , and .brought the ends together in 
their open arms, and as the rug fell between them they let 
it lie there. 

When they came apart again, George picked it up, wit’' 
the basket, and they returned to the car, hand in hand. 

George did not turn the etjr, but drove it over the broAv 
of the hill and down into th-. valley toward Somerset West. 
From there they cane Lack on to the highway and turned 
toward Sir Lowry’s Pass, coming at length over its highest 
point and dovin to\^drd Elgin. Under Linda's guidance, 
they turned away from the main road and up the valley a 
short way, where, before they had gone fa. , the signs of the 
outing began to show. A small child ran from the trees 
almost beneath the wheels of the ear, and having been 
missed by only the thicknest of hjs trousers, darted away 
on the other side. When he was followed almost im- 
mediately by a ho.ard of others George drpw up at the side 
of the road. 

“For everybody’s sake I think this is^ where we better 
stop, Linda.” 

Leaving the car there, they went off to look for Martha. 
It was not easy to find her — and impossible to find Joe — in 
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that wide, wooded place. Groups of mothers and babies 
were dotted like jgrazing cows in patches of shade, and here 
and there parties of young people were entwined round 
the roots of the trees, singing. It was Francis who found 
George and Linda ^as he came running in a game of tag. 
He appeared suddenly iii their path from b(;hind a tree, 
stopped a moment, grinned, shouted, “Harro! Mama’s 
over by dere!” pointed in one direction, and ran otf in 
another. And goingj, where he had directed, they saw 
Martha sitting in the midst of a maternal group, all stolid 
and straight-backed, their coarse-stockinged legs stretched 
out and crossed in front of them. They all viorc various- 
coloured satin dresses and stAw hats. 

Martha’s face lit up as she turned and saw them. •She 
waved, then laboured to her feet and apnroached, Georec 
hung back a little from the intimidating crowd, whife 
Linda advaiu ed a little nervously. Maitha came r')r\\ ard 
with her fiice beaming. 

“\^e been wondering w’ere yoa was! Yoa hed a nice 
ride in d(fcar, Linda? We oeert here a long time now, end 
we yest been heving lunch— becorse yoa papa end dc 
Judders come end say dey want somet’ing l« eat so dey cen 
play cards for a good long arfternoon. Harro Mr Darlvcl I 
It’s nice of yoa to brin^ Linda. But yoa a bit late, eh !” 

“Mama . . .” Linda hesitatfd. She did not know how to 
begin, hut all at once she blurted i'> out. “. . . Mama, 
we’re going to get mciried'” 

Before Martha could answer G6orgc interjected, in 
something of a panic “So from now on it definitely hes to 
be George, cudcioi Mi Dalvil.’’ As he grinned he felt a 
little silly. 

It wajan occasion wherji’herc could be no doubt of the 
expression on MarthiTs ^alr-ut face ; and it was not surprise 
that showed theie, but a huge and genial delight at some- 
thing which shcjiad been expecting but which had, in the 
end, come with no lesi pleasure. Grasping Linda’s arm 
with one hand, and slapping the other on landa’s shoulder, 
she hpamed it the two |f them, then chuckled happily. 

“Oh, I’m gled, Linda! So heppy! Yah, so now I know 
w’y yoa been so late, eh!” She turned toward the other 
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women and opened her mouth to shout to them, but then 
she shook her head and turned to face^ these two again. 
“jW«, de oud mamas cen wait — dey’ll soon enough get to 
know about it. For a little w’ile yoa cen keep it to yoaself, 
eh?” 

‘‘Perheps,,-Mama, we ncedn’ stay. Perheps yoa wouldn’ 
mind if we . . 

“...Yah. Oright. I unncrstend. Yoa don’ want to get 
jnixed up wid a lot of people ycst n^'v.” Martha chuckled 
again. “But 1 mus’ ItU yoa papa! Tm going orf to find 
him, so yoa get away and enyoy yoaself so long. Don’ 
worry to stsry.” 

George thought it necessary to say, “But you wouldn’t — 
you'lmd Mr Baart end Francis — you wouldn’t like to come 
^eck in tlie car wi,th us? Wc could all fit in.” 

l^artha laughed at him. no! I wouldn’ never get 
Yoe to move ycst now, end I got to stay to try to stop him 
getting too dronk. End I iVouldn’ never find Francis w’en 
he’s running round enyoying himself so much. Y/f, it’s 
better if we stay, end den'^go home in de train. But it’s 
very nice of yoa . . . Yeorge.” 

“We cen et Idast come to the station end fetch you whe." 
you get beck.” 

“Oh no, yoa mustn’ . . .” .But Martha checked herself. 
“Well yah, p’reps if you cen come it will be a good t’ing. 
Larst yea* Yoc wasoo till'd end harf asleep del w’en wc get 
orf d(* train h<* ycst goes to a bench on de station end lies 
down end gocirto sleep -so we hev to leave him end come 
home. Yoa ’member, Linda?” 

Linda’s smile w'as a little self-conscious, but .glancing 
at George she saw that he was laughing openly, so she let 
her smile broaden. She was becoming more aijxious to 
leave, before they might meet Nellie, or even Dora. And 
Martha kept them no longer. 

“So long, end hev a gc'o’d day.” She tqrned, and just as 
she was waddling away to lo‘)k for Joe, she grinned back at 
them and said, with a sudden earnestness and gentleness, 
“I em so gled. God bless.” 

As Linda and George made their way bac k to tne car, 
Martha went searching for the card-players. It took some 
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time to find them, for they had moved into the shade of a 
willow tree down*by the river, trying thus to evade the 
attention which they knew would be turned on them from 
time to time during the afternoon; they knew Martha’s 
vigilance, and all the other wives’. Every year it hap- 
pened; as they played cards a vast female shape would 
come into sight round a tree a short distance away, and 
would remain facing in their direction like an invigilator. 
They would look up a second with slightly befuddled 
amiableness, would make some coarse comment to them- 
selves, then wave their* arms as if they were brushing off a 
fly. The shape would turn apfl disappear. * • 

But this time, when Maitha caught sight of them 
huddled together at the bottom of a fairly steep bank, she 
did not stay her distance, but began to «|esccnd on them.* 
One of them, looking up to see her coming, jerked his caids 
at Joe and announced her. , 

“Don’ look now, Yoe; but dere’s an elephant coming 
down^behifid yoa.” * , 

Four facts turned to focus on lur, all having an inner 
congenial glow. , 

•^‘She’s coming so blcddy farst, if we move p’reps she’ll 
go straight parst into dc rivci.” 

"It’s en idea, men. I nesci seen scch a sight es en 
elephant heving a bart’ before^’ ^ 

Joe chuckled. "End yoa never een Mart’a heving one 
eider!” but he kept his eyes on Ihs aards..“Try to look 
busy, men. End yoa orl got to stend by mc*for support.” 

As Manila slid tt f s'op th«‘ir heads were all bent in- 
tensely of er the cards. She put her hands on her hips, and 
tried to look fierce. ^ 

“OrigM. Yoa ncedn’ orl i 'okso innocent. Listen, ^"oe 
Baart, Linda is yest comt' wid Mr Dailvel. *Dc) got some 
news. Dey going to get merrieeb” 

Joe looked up^nd grinned. “Mr Dftrlvel? Oh, yah? 
Mr Dark el. Min-m. Y^h, defs fine, Mart’a. Fine.” 

“Well, yoa^iot going to get excited? Yoa don’ t’ink it's 
nid^.'''•Orl yoa got to say Is fine?” 

Before Joe could aiisw'er, th.- little man on his left looked 
up at Alartha with a look of an affronted and disappointed 
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man. But Sammie Oswald — Ican^ wizened, with a small, 
puckered face — had a twinkle in his eye. 

“But Mart’a! Yoa know det orl dis time I got my eyes 
on Linda.” He put his hand to his breast. “A hendsome 
kerel like me — en yoa let her go away'wid some skaap w’at 
isn’ got half w’at I got. . . 

There was a roar of laughter from the other two, and one 
of them pushed Sammie so that he almost rolled into the 
water. Even Martha could not reAl ain a smile. But then 
she turned on Joe again. 

“Yoa not going to say you gled? Yoa should look so 
beppy.” ’’ .. 

Jpe looked up w'ith a broad smile. “Oh yah, T’m very 
gleh, Mart’a. Very gled. He’s lucky to get her, end he’s a 
lice men.” Thci. he paused, as if he were contemplating, 
ard his smile became more beguiling. “Mart’a, yoa don’ 
heppen to hev two bob?,,. It’s a little metter of winning 


. . Pah!” Martha threv up her hands m d?sgust, 
then pushed his head away with the flat of her hand. She 
turned her back on them and puffed her way to the top of 
the bank. There she turned and shook her head at them as 
they beamed up at her, but as sh»* turned again to leave 
them she was smiling to herself. 

Left alone after this intrusion, the four men passed the 
bottle round and scltlej down again to play. But a few 
moments later^. in tl\C^ middle of a deal. Joe looked thought- 
fully up at the willow tree. 

“Yah, Darlvel is a sehoolmarsier, yoa know.” He 
looked round at the others. “We cen hev a good drink at 
Linda’s wedding.” 
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Chapter ly 

During the next few weeks Linda had the great joy of 
remembering that morning on the hill, and the happiness 
of her new freedor^in which there was no longer any 
discord. They could all come now — Nellie and Fortuna 
and Piet — and she w*)uld look them in the eyes and have 
no envy or despair. She woi'Jd even "forgive them; indeed 
she wanted to, wanted to lueel them and kmile ar^d be 
friends and forget the enmity. For in a way she had come 
back into their presence, into their conjmunity which was 
the communhy of her people. And she was glad. 

She was now working at her ijew place in Clarevicw, and 
it was on her day off that she went to see Martha. At the 
cott%e that evening they werg alone, withfout Joe, before 
whom Linda would have felt a little embarrassed; so she 
was able to speak pioie easily to her mother. 

“We want to get merried soon, Mama.^’ 

Martha nodded, “yah, Linda. Rut no need to hurry 
too much. I been t ’inking. ‘Derc’s quite a lot to do w’en 
yoa getting merried. Mrs Bo^rov^ her daughter is getting 
merried in Yune— a big posh ’i»eda^ng ct do rct’cdial. 
End Mrs Borrow been busy for .i Ion time, inviting lots of 
pervple, and* getting some big firm to ger ready a mar- 
velfous breakfas’ et 'i%r house. Ofcour.se, wc carn’t aflbrd 
scch t’itigs, but we don’ w^ant to hurry it too much — 
’specially wid Ycorge.” ^ 

As hiflr mother said this^ lasida sighed to herself. She 
could sec the whole extravagant picture building itself up 
in Martha’s mind, and she fastened U> rcstr:iin these 
fancies of her mother’s. 

“But wc don’ want S. big*posh wedding. Mama. We 
hevn’t got lot of money like the Borrows. There’s no 
cdhtiperison ; they live iif a big house, jest like . . . like the 
Sauntys. End Mama, we want to get merried soon. ' 

Marth^ looked at her daughter for a moment, and in her 
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blunt, unselfconscious manner she then asked, “Yoa got to- 
get merried soon, Linda? I know Katie, Fisher down in 
Ottery got to get merried soon. Her mama end papa tell 
her end her young men dey carn’t get merried yet, becorse 
her young men isn’ got enough wages.* So orf dey go end 
start a baby$ so Katie’s mama end papa carn’t stop dem. 
End serve dem right, p’reps. Linda, yoa going to hev a 
baby?” 

Linda could not hcln laughing at'\.ke bluntness of it. It 
made it so much easier to icll the truth. 

“It’s a little early to know anything. Mama. Perheps 
perhep^ not.” Her expression became more serious, 
and she lookld directly at lier mother’s face. “I hope so. 
But It don’t make any difTercnce if I em or not. George 
cmd me want to g -t merried, so there’s no point waiting. 
It x>rould jest make it not so awkward if we get merried 
quietly — people will forget the time of the wedding easier.” 

“OA no, Linda! Dey won’ forget. If yoa go a hundred 
miles away end get meri;ied orl alone widoitf nobody 
knowing, dey’ll find out, end keep looking et de celeuder 
end et yoar size. L don’ metter —if yoa hev a baby, yoa hev 
a baby. It’s onght; yoa is merried. So it’s settled, ehC 
No use trying to hide it.” , 

And Martha left it at thah She had no desire to offer 
reproaches now. If it was dhne, it was done. And George 
was a good man — she wfs sure of that. If they loved each 
other there would b" no evil. She switched her mind to 
the consequences of it all, to the question of the wedding 
itself. There would have to be a real wedding, one worthy 
of her own colourful estimate of such an event- in their 
lives. It would have to be in accordance with this estimate, 
rather than with their means to satisfy it. Martha shook 
her head and admitted to heVself that it would cost a great 
deal of money — more that she and Joe possessed ; but she 
was not deterred, and in her fancy she begun to plan it with 
a grand and heedless impre /idcnle. 

“Yah, we cen hev a big party, nice end pos|i, end we cen 
arsk lots of people.” 

And though to Linda’s instinct such an idea seemed 
exciting and proper, the circumstances made her modest. 
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“Oh Mama, no. We mustn’t hev too big a party. Why 
can’t we jest hc\*it quiet? End anyway, it’s too expensive 
to hev anything big. George end I don’t want -anything 
like ihet; wc jest want to get merried end then get away.” 

Martha had tlie ^lint of speculation in her eye, seeing it 
all build itself up into something that all thfc neighbour- 
hood would remember. Taking Linda by the shoulder, she 
began to usher her from the kitchen, making as she did so 
her unanswerable pj^tit. 

“Linda, Yeoi re is a schoolmarster, end we got to do it 
proper for him.” 

“. . . But . . .” 

“. . . We cen get a hall foi de reception — f’rcps de^hall 
by de church, like w’en IVtroiiella Walters was mcriied 
laist year. Yah, we got to get busy. ’ 

Linda had submit to her mother’s nu-xhaiistible ztal; 
in her massive imperturbable v^^y Martini would cany on, 
and somehow something woula be arranged. And Linda 
hcrsblf w»s not entirely ag.jinst^t. For her irwas a struggle 
of one emotion against the othc r, of her happiness in 
restraint of her prieje. First, il pleased her ip think of Nellie 
■tapeika’s face and feelings wlien she stood and watched 
George and herself aj-m-in-arm; for George was so far 
beyond Nellie’s reach. The'^amc triumph was against all 
the girls at the factory — that thc^ should now see her put 
beyond the effect of their envy,i that their tricks should 
have come to nothing. Then in turn he^ own pettiness 
palled on fM-r; in her happinv-ss her ill-feeling collapsed, 
ana she felt thc^us. e'^si’ess of gloating. 

Wheri Joe came home later, Martha, having thought 
over her plan, had begun^o sec its first requirements. If 
her apj5fcarance showed no igas of her nejv enthusiasm it 
was because by noiv forbearance had shaped the impassive- 
ness of her features. There was«>nly a small glint in her eye 
as she confiontcti; him. 

“Yoa come home yesf in tiihc tonight, Yoe Baart. May- 
be for once*in yoar life yoa going to be useful to yoar 
family. landa end Yeofge is going to get merried soon — 
very soon. Yah, I t’ink prob'ly es ;oon cs we cen get it 
fixed.” 
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Joe’s eyes opened a little wider, his eyebrows rose 
slowly, and a smile began to show at the corners of his 
mouth. Seeing it, Martha scowled. 

“Oright, yoa mind yoar own business, eh, end don’ get 
no funny ideas.” 

Joe only ahswcred with a grin and a slight shrug, “/don’ 
mind. I even reckon maybe it’s a good t’ing. W’y waste a 
lot of time?” 

“Well, anyway, dey go’ng to get ^.^rried, end we got to 
hev a good wedding, wid a reception. But first we got to 
get some money. 1 yest been reckoning. P’reps if 1 arsk 
Mrs Borrow very nie'e she cen maybe lend me four — five 
poupds to start. I been doing her washing for a long time 
now, end she’s a nice lady. But det’s not good enough. 
TVs a pity . . . it’s, 'a pity Mr Isaac isn’ here no more. But 
anyway, I been t’inking, enudder t’ing is {or yoa to get 
some more money. Yoa got to go over to Hout Bay on 
Seturday end see yoa friend Frikkie . . . Frikkie W’atsit. 
Say yoa want to go out fishmg '.Vid him in his bo»t, soMong 
es he cen give yoa some of de money for anyt’ing yoa help 
him to cetch. ^\nd yoa unnerstend, Yop, de money isn’ for 
yoa. Everyt’ing is for de wedding.” 

For Joe any wedding— even that of his daughter— was 
much like any other, except tFiat at someone else’s wedding 
there was a chance j)f a free^drink. But for the moment he 
was prepared to ignore t*)at. Here was some strange good 
fortune. This fime, V was not he who, a little timidly, was 
suggesting that he might go over to Hout Bay^for a day or 
so and help Frikkie Koekstra; and it ’was not Martha who 
was standing in his way like a solid gate. She was ribt harp- 
ing on bad weather, and storn^«, and that tub of Frikkic’s, 
and the way tljjey just sold the’fish and then wenf off and 
drank better than the fish they c^’Oght. This time she was 
telling him to go over to Ht ut Bay. Joe leaned back in the 
chair and listened ti> hei,*with a blissful kihd of smile on his 
face. 

“. . . Yah, if we give it two or I’ree weeks yoa ought 
to get enough money to help to mike a good wedding. . .” 

Joe was delighted. 

Not just one week-end, but two or three. 
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“P’reps, Mart’a, it’s better to make it about four weeks, 
to make sure.” 

“No fooling about, Yoe Baart. T’ree weeks efde most.” 

Joe shrugged. This was not a lime to argue. He sat 
back and enjoyetf the vision of the Annabel nosing out 
from the wharf, and himself and the crew shting baek as 
they turned out from the bay into the Atlantic, and the 
freedom of being away from week-end chores. He sat with 
the vague smile on face, no longer listening to Martha’s 
talk of church halls and the number of guests and wedding 
cakes and new hats. 

Even George, having heard fiom l-,inda about Martha’s 
prejiarations, and having apprehended he?' own lyicer- 
tainty and uneasiness as she told him of their elaborate- 
ness, was unable to shake Martha fronjiher intention. She 
shook her head and laughed. 

“It’s no trouble, Yeorge. ^nd yoa don' hev to woiry 
about dc money side of it. I cen get some, end Yoe is going 
ove'r to libh wid a friend oMi’tsiA'’at hes a boat\'t Hout Bay. 
De chufcli hall is not so very '*xpcnsive— dey very kind 
about It. We cen^menage oiight, don’ wpiry.” 

Martha had no genteel restraint. 

She conceded only.to the extent of allowing George to 
arrange, through a friend ol his, for the use of a schoolroom 
near by for the reception, p^eorge^was able to persuade her 
that it was for nothing, and he ai.**'angid to pay»for the hire 
of the room himself. 

^hen Gaorge and Linda had been to see' the minister, to 
arrange for thc^wed* ing and had found that it could not 
be fitted in for another four weeks, no one was as pleased as 
Joe, and the very next v^ek-end he went off happily to 
Hout Bay, with tin* prospec' of two or t^rree sucli week- 
ends yet to come. Wtffrr lit* arrived he was welcomed by 
I'rikkic Koekstra as long-losl)| but they did no fishing; 
some pai't of the boat’s engine* was feeing repaired, and 
they wore not going Sut tlftrt night. But since Frikkie 
would not ^eat* of Joe’s returning ^^o Cape Town that 
cveifing, and since Joe was no more inclined to go, they did 
not waste the time. It was laiC that»night when the two of 
them rolled into Frikkie’s cottage above the harbour, and 
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blundered around in the dark, looking for a blanket to 
cover Joe. 

The next day Joe helped Frikkic and the crew of the 
Annabel to mend nets down on the wharf, slowly and 
luxuriously, sitting with their backs agaiiist some crates and 
turning vastly superior glances every now and then toward 
the trippers who came from the other side of the bay. A 
painter set up her easel a little way along the wharf, and 
out of the corners of theii eyes they 'Glitched her as she sal 
for a long time, looking down in their direction and paint- 
ing them against the background of the boats and the bay. 
But when with preldndcd indiiTcrenec they strolled that 
way ^nd glanbed at her from behind, they saw that she had 
painted the boats and the bay and had ignored them, as if 
they had not been Jl'here. And they laughed at themselves, 
with their quick, coarse, cackling laughter. 

Joe left it until late before starting for home. When he 
was leaving, Frikkie said to him, “Well, Yoe, I’m soriy 
about de fishing. Tell yoa w’a^, men! Gome ov»i'r WVns- 
day. We’re going out orl day.” Joe shook his head dole- 
fully. It was nqthing but a wicked terqptation. 

He had to walk a long way up the road toward Coit^ 
stantia Nek that night before a lorry, driver stopped to give 
him a lift. It was just after midnight when he entered the 
cottage. Ma”tha stirred jleepily as he came through to the 
bedroom in the dark. Hulf-awake she asked : 

“Yoa sell a Ipt, Yor*.'* How much?” 

Joe suddenly remembered what he had gone to II, out 
Bay for. In the dark his mouth fell open a llitl(\ 

“U-uh? Oh. Oh yah, Mart’a. No fish. De boat was 
breaking down, so wc got to turn round end come beck 
end fix it. No fish.” 

And Joe tumoled into bed' and ■slept lighteously. 

Martha screwed up her face in disgust, shrugged slc(“pily 
to herself, and turned ovfcr. 

On the following Wednesday Joe took a holiday. He 
could still hardly believe his luck as Martha agiually urged 
him to get across to Hout Bay on t’he night bcfoi e in Crdc’r 
to be early enough to go out with the Annabel in the 
morning. He was only too happy to please her., 
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There was no hitch this time. They tumbled down the 
stone steps inio the Annabel, stowed the nets, and 
chugged away from the wharf, across the bay, and out 
between the Sentinel and CHiapman’s Peak. This was the 
part that Joe enjoyed most; the few idle minutes as they 
dipped up and down, and hardly seemed t» move under 
the immense land, when lie could sit with his back to the 
engine hatch and watch the towering mountains slide 
immeasurably slowi^ past until, without there having beem 
any mark or point of departure, they were gone and <he 
ocean had risen up all around the boat. The noise of the 
wharf fell away, and that, of the •people the beaich 
screeching across the water wdh delight at fls biting^cold- 
ness. The cars that climbed the long road aslant the side 
of the mountain, high above the yellow rocks on the se»’s 
edge, became as small as beetles with bard black backs 
catching the sun. The whoh^facc of the land spread its 
colours in a glorious canvas : from the surf-edged blue of the 
bay froip the tawny rocks«larj?ening where the sea’s reach 
stopped to the earth bared red to the soft green grass 
and the fieire green conifers to the blue shadows of the 
^igh Krantzes ancf the grey rocks scarred brown and the 
sky. 

Every mortal noise fell hushed against the mighty com- 
parison of silence. 

To people gazing from the Sigh road th» boat grew 
smaller than a sun-glint on the watcij and ihen merged into 
the featurijcss ocean. 

^he sea made r' demands, being tolerant. In some 
instinctive way*Joe sensed this. It was too vast to care ; and 
at its worst, in its violence, its demands were simple, being 
clear-rtit and beyond eomi -fiimise. There was no com- 
plexity on the sea, bu4 a freedom and an absence of all 
responsibility; a great niagn%nimity and simplicity. To 
Joe, who was not a thoughtful man, all this was a feeling, 
like joy. 

When Frytkie»callcd him he rose gladly and gave a hand, 
^nte^'ing the cursing, fhughing, toiling mood of the four 
others in the crew. And whe” they came home that night 
it had been worth four pounds in money to Joe. He put 
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three of them in his back pocket, buttoned it, and nodded 
to Frikkie. 

“Keep me from temptation, eh.” 

Nor did he get back to the cottage until very late. When 
eventually he crept into the bedroom, *and saw Martha’s 
head begin t« turn on the pillow, he grinned. 

“Oright, oright. T’rcc pounds for de kitty.” 

Joe pulled the notes from his pocket, placed them 
respectfully on the pillow by Marthfei’s head, and as she 
grabbed them and put them under her own pillow he 
solemnly undressed. 

But, with*chc excitement of the first preparations sub- 
siding, and tllal of the actual wedding still some time off, 
Martha began to feel a little flat. The stir of memory 
would put Martin ^cforc her again, and with that memory 
woifld come some feeling of the insignificance of everything 
— of loving, marrying, dying, living. She would look up at 
the mountain and see it unmoved ; and she would sit back 
and know that everything must lake its course, that 
nothing which she or Joe did or failed to do would stop it. 

On the following Saturday Joe slippecj out of his overalls 
promptly on finishing work, and without going back to th? 
cottage, he took the load to Constanlia Nek, anxious to 
catch a lift which he had arranged with a lorry-driving 
friend of his. He rode on^the^back of the lorry, lying lazily 
on a pile ofcacks. He stam'd up at the sky powdered with a 
light film of grey cloud, having no cares. Now and then, as 
they followed tiie curve of the road under a eteep slo,De, 
trees came down and shut off the sky, and then went 
soaring up in a sheer black-green wall that seemedHo con- 
front the day with a sudden n^ght. As the lorry heaved 
over the highest point of the Ttek and dipped suddenly on to 
the downward slope Joe felt the quick float and sink of his 
stomach, and he laughed ixith the pleasuie of it. There 
was an utter carefpecness in him. a simple, thoughtless 
contentment. 

When they came down on to the lower stretch of the road 
and the oaks leant over to meet and mingle in a' low 
canopy, he laughed again, louder, from deep in his belly, 
and put up his arm lazily to touch them, knowing^that they 
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were away out of reach but feeling it was worth the 
gesture. Then* the oaks were left behind, and poplars 
threw straight shadows on the road. As they came down 
toward the crossroads, where the houses and cafes began 
and the trees pei#red ou», the sun warmed Joe; it came 
white and warming off the great slope of sand on the other 
side of the valley. The lony swung down the road across 
the valley, and for a moment the back of Table Mountain 
came into view. Tfc^ grey film of cloud was thicker there. 

There were more cloud shadows on Chapman’s Peak, 
and the Sentinel was grey, as early in the afternoon the 
Annabel moved out from the w hart* of the* fishing Iwr- 
bour. Joe sat by the engine hatch and watclTed the njouth 
of the bay open out to them and then close slowly behind 
as they dipped their way out to sea. .n e farther they we%it 
the more did the Peninsula spread out in their wake — 
from the Twelve Apostles behind Table Mountain, down 
past Kommetje lighthouse ana Witsands toward the Cape 
and’ the f pen ocean that ftkl dyk and endless^at the bottom 
of the curth. When they had gone some way out from the 
coast they turned jlown in that direction, glower now, with 
t!hc old engines turning just sufficiently to prevent the 
Annabel from drifting toward the coast. Slowly they 
made their way down towaVd the Cape, where late in the 
afternoon they would fish in*the_ waters where the oceans 
meet. 

Fiikkie was hopeful. They had Jiad two good nights 
during the#wcek. 

‘^If we lucky^ Yol' wc cen get beck wid a big cetch, and 
den dt' wedding is easy- yoa cen he\ chempagne. Yoa 
aisking us along, eh. We.deserve en invite.” 

“Yah, but of couBSc I g()t u« say. It’s yart’a.” 

“Ya-ah, go on! Dob' be'so bleddy proud, men. Too 
good for us prl on Ennebel. el»P Stinking of fish, eh?” 

Joe only gritined, refusing tft be drawn by Frikkie’s 
good-natured provocalfon. 

As they a|l turned to manhandle (he nets Frikkie rolled 
Bis t^es appreciath'ely. 

“I seen her — landa —one duv et Hput Bay, wid her swim- 
ming cosUtme. Pity we getting too old, eh. Ya-ah, pity.” 
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The wind was freshening, and as they prepared the nets 
Frikkie looked up at the sky a little anxiotisly. The clouds 
wore coming up from the sea to the west, and were build- 
ing up into what looked like another land mass over the 
Peninsula. The Annabel was down toward the Cape 
now; the land stopped short, the cliffs came down sharply 
to the small lighthouse already sending out its light. Away 
beyond that, in the distance, Cape Hanklip showed faintly 
on the other side of Fals ' Bay, but ttxtt faded as the day- 
light went. 

“Christ, I s’posc we going to hev' a bleddy storm, eh. 
End yesl w’fn we waht to make a good cetch. Dc bleddy 
sea piake sufi* yoa don’ get too much from her — like a 
bleddy woman. Couple of good nights, and det’s finished. 
l?tn she gets touglj!'.” 

R'ikkie did not yet seem greatly concerned about the 
storm itself. The Annabel solid enough. His con- 
cern was still for the fishing. As they lowered the nets in 
order to try and bring some/hittg in before the see bedime 
loo rough their hopes were not good. One of the others 
frowned across {vl J^oe and grumbled. , 

“Not much coming from dis trip for dc wedding, Yoe. ? 
don’ see no point in putting out dc nets, Frikkie. It's 
getting too rough, men. We want to get beck.” 

“Vest nov, men. YesJ noW. Let’s try so long. Got to 
help Yoe.”’ 

But the wind continued to rise. When the sun went 
down, .showin^^' for a moment in a long narrfi\w blazq on 
the horizon between the black line of the ocean and 
the black shelf of clouds, all the light suddenly Went out 
of the world. And both the wpul and the waves seemed 
■suddenly to rejoice at its*going. 'fhf*'/ tose and* tossed 
the spray about. The land* disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

lliis turn was serious enough to changf^’Frikkie’s mind, 
tie shouted for the nets tfo be 'dragged in. They all 
stumbh'd hurriedly along the deck, heaving t^^d lurchin^% 
being tossed down against the gunwale and then 'back 
against the hatches. They muttered and swore, and fear 
began to dominate them. 
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At length the nets, hardly out, were in again, and 
Frikkie was shotting his orders : 

“Push dem in men, quick! Get de hetches down! We 
mustn’ lose dem ! Quick!” 

The sea roughened. Black water came over the bows. 
The Annabel shuddered, paused, and seemed to leap 
on again, toward home now. But the light on the Cape 
seemed to stand still; each time it came up into view it 
seemed to be in tl«.*same place on their starboard side, 
small and uncomforting sign of man against the elemental 
violence that darkened about them. The three members 
of the crew were afraid, and efen Frikfie muttered 
nervously to himself. Someone’s thin voice came thrpugh 
th«' rush of water and wind : 

“Christ, w’y we leave de bay tc^ay I don’ kno^. 
Fiikkie, yoa made a bleddy orful mistake.” 

Frikkie turned savagely oji the voice, and shouted 
against the wind : 

^ Agh»shuddup men! ^t's fright.” 

He kept glancing anxiously toward the land. That was 
where their peril was — on the rocks of the, open coast. He 
fhoved slowly bacK to the man at the helm. 

“Yoa keep her out.to sea, eh.” 

The Annabel's engines drained to push her forward 
and to keep her nose out of danger. ^ 

In all this Joe was calm — rmre'so tlian»the others. 
While they grew alarmed, then frightened, he remained 
stoical, as if he had not the wit to understand their danger. 
And, in a sensCj tha* vas the reason. The others’ fear arose 
out of*a violent tenatiousness ot life. Instinctively they 
knew their right to life, a|^d feared for it, and clung to it. 
They planned tlieii* going aud their conyng with an ey» 
on the water and the wind. They weiv put out by the dis- 
arrangement of their little p«rj)Oses, in which they put 
great stock. Afid now they fac^d tho frustration of them 
all. They faeed a daAness ^beyond their purposing and 
their understanding. 

BiJt for Joe life was an easier passage. His purpose was 
more th( purpose of each me uient^ which he was content 
to fbllovto His nature was malleable to the change of 
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events; he was riot quick to see — and so to resent — the 
consequences of them. He expected little* In danger like 
this he was something like a child^ prepared to accept what 
came because he had fixed no alternative. 

The Annabel strained and shuddered under the blows 
of the sea. Heavy white water washed the decks, and the 
air was full of thunder and spray. The moon coming 
between clouds for a moment gave a faint light that only 
illumined the water’s whiteness agam3t the black ocean, 
and then it was all black again. In the heaving, foam- 
washed tumult of blackness they each sank down into 
themselves, *crouchin^ in the light of their own praying 
hearts, and were all silent. They lost touch with time. 

Suddenly the engines turned as if the force against which 
they pushed had tfr^cn snapped off. 

“Vesus! Yesus! De propeller !” 

Frikkie almost sobbed ^he words, and no one heard 
them. 

The Annabel rose high as if to wave to the distant 
light, then dropped down under the dark weight of the 
next wave. Anc} tlien just as suddenly frikkie, making his 
way along the side of the engine hatch, was seized by th^ 
full weight of a wave and lifted. His ery came over the 
tumult. For a moment Joe saw him, arm stretched against 
the water, before hf dif appeared. When the boat rose 
again thiough the wave h ' saw Frikkie still there, bunched 
against the gunwale* like a lump of net. In the clear 
moment before the next sea a man could have stagge,rcd 
across and caught Frikkie and held him. 

But Jt>c remained crouched. During that morhent he 
felt no quick compulsion. It w^s not that, knowing what 
iie must do, he /ailed to d« it, but that he did nOt know 
what to do. Into his blurrecl senses, in which the storm 
was a vast numbed noise, cume no clear, instinctive know- 
ledge of his duty, no'quick reflex to action.' He saw Frikkie 
and was quite unmoved. '* '' 

The sea rushed over them again, and whrn it passed 
Frikkie had gone. And in his nuinb mind Joe accept'M it, 
as if he had been watching a staged drama. 

The whole ocean bur^t from its depths, fiver the 
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screaming wiiild and pounding water caftie the booming of 
great waves ommighty black rocks. Joe was alone in it. 
Everything fell into a booming, flooding onrush to doom. 
And Joe was alone. The others had fallen out of his mind. 
He felt nothing bit a confused acquiescence. 

The sea rose again and enveloped him, to save him from 
the awakening wherein he might come to see his failure 
and be mortified. 


By Monday the soarching boats had found no signs of 
the Annabel. On Tuesday the bo(!ty of one* of the C3»ew 
was found on the shore soutl. of Witsands, and near-by a 
piece of wreckage was found. That evening the police 
came to the cottage to tell Martha th^;t there could be ho 
hope. They w ilkcd with a sure, brusque manner fronS the 
road. They took a statement impersonally and profes- 
sionally, asking Joe’s height, and the clothes he was wear- 
ing* ant’# whether or not he hj^d false teeth. Martha sat on 
the edge of her chair, gazing in front of her with what 
seemed to them a preoccupied air. She, was wondering 
^hy they needed to know all this. If Joe was dead, then he 
was dead, and it woujd make no difference in what suit he 
faced God. While she ansvfcred their questions as well as 
she could she hoped they woifld jjever find him. Her mind 
went back in a curiously dispas ionatc way to when they 
had seen a'long-drownt'd corpse pulled ouUjf the sea down 
nejr Seaforth, and she did not wish Joc*to be like that. 
They went on qu'stioaing her, and she nodded and 
answert-d when she could, gazing all the while at the floor. 

When Joe was sufficiendy identified for the statistics, the 
brusqtfle policemen •rose, shut*their little^ote-books, ansi 
turned toward the door. Juk as they* were going through 
it one of tli^m — the larger aiPd stonier otie of the two — 
turned, with art uncommonly kind lo(»k on his square face, 
and said awkwardly: 

“I’m soriy^, Mrs Ba^t,” 

M?irtha looked up suddenly and half smiled as he ent 
out of the door. His words, surprising and awkwardly 
uttered, Iwought to her a feeling of emptiness, a feeling that 
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within her vast frame there was nothing. Sh-e continued to 
sit on the edge of the chair, and slowly, like a grey light 
dawning, -her loss unfolded itself. There was now an 
emptiness outside her, where Joe had been. He had given 
her nothing but a little money each Friday night; all else 
had ceased lyany years ago. But where there liad been a 
light, which she had not seen as a light, there was now, 
somewhere within her, a patch of darkness. First Martin, 
'n'uw Joe: no temporary absence, bht; a loneliness come 
before she knew of it ana before she could mourn for it. 
And discovering it late, its sharpness«was gone. 

Francis c^mc in. ‘Throughout the day he had not 
unde,rstood it, and had been a little bewildered. Then 
people had pitied him and let him see the tears of their 
pp<y; and now he cume sobbing. Martha took him in her 
arnifc and laid his head on her shoulder. Then, smiling a 
little absently, she pushed him out to arm’s length in front 
of her and smoothed the crisp black hair. 

“Derc, derc, Francis. On’y small boys cry. Kijd yo'a’re 
a men, eh? Come on, we got to get supper readyr” 

She led him through to the kitchen. 

George and Linda came later that evening, wheft 
Francis had gone to bed dry-eyed. Linda came into the 
kitchen where Marth.i was sJie kissed her mother, and 
George commg behind jjid'the same, for the hrst time. 
Then they said that tne v^edding must now be postponed. 

Martha looked at Viem and smiled slowly. 

“No. No, dele’s no good. It don’ make it wqrse because 
Yoe is gorn. End it don’ make it hettel to stop de weddmg. 
It don’ make no difi'erence.” Then she paused, and her 
smile widened^a little. “But den, I don’ know so much; 
t^’en yoa hev prison in yoa, yoi. take a med’eine w-’at isn’ 
poison. We cen put, a weddihg agoinst a sedness.” 

And they could not persitadc her otherwise; during the 
next few days. 

For the wedding all the neVghbotirs were a*^ the church — 
spruce in their black stockings and straw hats, their new 
satin dresses and stiff white collarS. The reception in the 
schoolroom was a success, and all the women kissed both 
Linda and Martha with a .special tenderness. L^te in the 
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afternoon Lin\a and George left in the»car. Martha and 
Francis stood the road together, a little apart from the 
crowd, and waved them good-bye, and as they glanced to 
wave back at the two figures standing together, Linda and 
George felt guilt y^n their happiness. 

The next morning Mai tha and Francis toc^|c the train to 
Simonstown. They left the station and turned up the road 
t*iward Rcdhill, Franc'is galloping about like a colt and 
Martha plodding sgdately along the verge. The grey ship9 
fell away below them, and the wide bay opened out. And 
at the top the wind, Jilowing from the clear sky, met them 
warmly, and the other ocean spreadiout befoi% them. TJ;iey 
went down toward CUniel Rock, and as diey wer^t the 
whole beguiling ocean spread farther and farther in a great 
sheet of light. 


THE END 



